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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1881 


Transacting a general Banking business. 
Solicits the accounts of those desiring 
the services of a conservative Bank. 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $2,500,000. 
Total resources over $33,000,000 


OFFICERS 


RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 




















Graduates and professors will find that our 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient — an ultra safe—and a congenial 
place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, GEORGE G. BRADFORD, 
Manager Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 


The Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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Convepyaneers Title Musurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


EXAMINED 





TITLES 





CARE OF REAL ESTATE 





FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson Freperick C. Bownitcu, President 


Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 





Sec'y, 































State Street “Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. 



















Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 











CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 





























— Ce 


ENTERPRISING AND CONSERVATIVE 


The steady and marked growth which has placed this in- 
stitution at the head of New England banking institutions 
testifies to the enterprise of its management. This growth 
has been attained by a thoroughly conservative policy 
based on the exercise of the soundest and safest banking 


methods. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Deposits - - ~ - - $171,000,000 
Resources - - ~ - $280,000,000 





Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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SELLING BANKING SERVICE 


The manufacturer can show you samples of his product, the 
merchant can show you the merchandise ; this simplifies your buy- 
ing problem. When you select your Bank you are also buying, 
but you are buying Service. For samples we refer to any of our 
customers; they will tell you what kind of goods we deliver. 


Telephone Beach 2552 and ask for Mr. Blake, the Cashier, and 
one of our officers will call on you. 











Charles W. Bailey, President 
BOYLSTON NATIONAL BANK, Boston 
41 Bedford St., Corner of Chauncy 





An Old Bank With a Young Spirit 









































BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Who is “‘ Cadmus’’? 
THE ISLAND OF SHEEP 


“CADMUS AND HARMONIA” 


In a leading full-page article the London Spectator says, “ Here 
is a very clever, very amusing and very useful book, so full of 
good things that if we took out every passage that we have 
marked for quotation we should fill the Spectator.” 

The various characters in this book by a famous English writer 
and man of action, are representative people from different posi- 
tions in life — American, French, and English in nationality, who 
come together at a house-party in Scotland and there brilliantly 
discuss the problems of the day. 


son's HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY “24 


all bookstores 
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AN ENDURING 
TRUSTEE 








IN matters pertaining to the administration of estates 
and trust funds, continuity of service is of prime 


importance. 

Our forty-eight years of independent and successful 
existence should convince the thoughtful person that 
by naming this Company executor of his will or 
trustee of his property he will insure the prompt, 
economical and capable administration of his estate. 
Let us mail you our new booklet, “ Wills and Trusts.” 


The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 





HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


classes. 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Small 
Supervised play and work. A limited num- 











The Orange Tutoring School 
144 Halsted St., East Orange, N.J. 
Invites attention to its comfortable dormitory accom- 
modations, its homelike atmosphere, its excellent labor- 
atory, its strong teaching staff, and its remarkable 

success in entrance examinations. 


TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
to Harvard officials and instructors. 

CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 








Assistant Recorder of Harvard Coilege, 1g02-11 


C. CORNISH, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Principal 
Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Telephone: Orange, New Jersey, 2216 


Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fifty-second year of the school will begin September 20, 1920. For additional ir.formation or cata- 
ogue, address 














Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard University 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 

Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 


The School will open in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
38th year begins Sept. 27, 1920. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 








Tutoring for Harvard 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first. 
class facilities for instruction and for living 
accommodations for pupils from a distance, 
Address for descriptive booklet 


William W. Nolen, A.M. 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 





J. FRIDOLIN 


announces the opening of a new and larger office at 


1290 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


The Square Deal Tailor 











CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY 


When your son or daughter comes 
to school in Cambridge 


START AN ACCOUNT HERE 


Checking Account 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 
RESOURCES LAST REPORT, $4,345,827 
** 88 years of service ’’ 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 











66 Park Pl., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Authors, Candidates, and others 





business. 











LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU | 


Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 


reading more newspapers and 
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—— 
A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 





. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

. Acompact and authentic record of College sports. 

. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athietic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 





The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June 1. 
Annual Subscription, in advance Three Dollars. 


Single Copies Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop | 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 


Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. 


10 Boylston Street (formerly 1432 Massachusetts Avenue) 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 

















Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











CARMANTA........- i 








Passenger and Freight Service 
From New York 
To CHERBOURC, SOUTHAMPTON 
IMPERATOR ...... { May 1 baa » 
{ April 17 ped 
To LIVERPOOL 
{ April 6 
May 11 


April 3 
May 8 


MAURETANIA.... 


June 15 
July 2 
June 12 
duly 1} 


To PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, LONDON 
CARONIA .......-/ April17 | May 22 | June% 
To PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON 
SAXONIA .............Mareh 30 | May8 | Junes 

To PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ROYAL GEORGE ......... | -April 14 | 


K. A. VICTORIA.. { 


May 19 
June % 


To LONDONDERRY, CLASCOW 


. 7 P —: Wy July 3 
OOTAIMBUA: 5565565005528: { May 22 Jab si 


To PATRAS, DUBROVNIK and 1 TRIESTE 
PANNONIA. . esos --March 31 

PORTLAND t to > GLASGOW 
CASSANDRA 


126 State Sr. Tel. Fort Hill 4000 








SPN 00 
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In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 
LI nn 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


TL 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


PARKER HOUSE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
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| THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 


270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















: "RHYMES OF A HOMESTEADER 


TON ELLIOTT C. LINCOLN 


May 2% 
June % 
May 15 ‘ 
July 19 From this unusual volume of Montana poems, one gets 


with remarkable vividness the feel of the West. 


June 15 
July 20 


‘bry | tus, $2.50 met HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY — #7 Steet 
ONDON 7 


| June % eee —_-\- ee ee £4 ee ee 


DON an 


June s 




















G IN RI 
, WTORING IN CAMBRIDGE =I THINCKLEY & WOODS 




















May 19 
June % Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard FIRE 
Ww Examinations. I N S U RA N Cc E A LIABILITY 
pe BY Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. coves ST. BUR » tre ye 
“— WILLIAM W. NOLEN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PIESTE Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 
March 31 Telephone Cambridge 627 TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 
-- April 9 
selp OFD CLOTEN | Automobile Insurance 


os MAX KEEZER FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR , 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING Best Companies at Lowest Rates 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, ALSO 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 


Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 


vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. ROBT A BOIT & CO. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 40 Kilby Street, Boston 
TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 


Established 1874 DURGIN, PARK & CO. Tel. Richmond 416 


Open from 6 a. m. 


Market Dining Rooms °c 7a. 


ng 30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
Mud 
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Better Labor Relations 


Increase production 
Decrease costs 

Make employees contented 
Reduce labor turnover 


Your profits for 1920 will depend largely upon 
the cooperation of 


Labor and Management 


Our organization includes men with broad practical 
experience who are specializing on industrial relations prob- 
lems. It will pay you to get their advice, before experi- 
menting with bonus, profit-sharing, or shop committee 
schemes. 


A preliminary survey will enable us to advise you 
what will solve your particular problem. The cost is less 
than the expense of sending one of your own men to visit 
ten plants; yet you get the benefit of the experience 
gathered from hundreds of experiments in all sizes of plants 
and in all types of industry. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 
A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Bldg. 


Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street Cleveland, Illuminating Bldg. 
New York, 27 William Street 
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AND 


H.C.L. 


Walking is expensive to-day, as is every human 
activity. 


Footwear costs more because of scarcity of ma- 
terial, of greater labor, distribution and over- 
head costs. 


The machinery cost is the same to-day as in 1899 
when the United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
was organized — it has never been more than 
six cents per pair. 


H.C.L. 
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DWINELL-WRIG GHT Company y, 


Coffee and Teas 


Introducing the new up-to-date coffee package which protects its con- 
tents perfectly and delivers to you the same splendid quality that has 
made White House Coffee famous. Identifying cut of the White House 
at Washington on all containers in 1, 3 and 5-lbs. only. Never in bulk. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON — CHICAGO 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamiLtron PLACE, BosToNn 











Lor Hire 
packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Lanvaulets by the hour, yap, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Celephones, Back Bap 4006-4007 frank SFACCAMI, «15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT BOOKS BY HARVARD MEN 





The Emancipation of Massachusetts by BROOKS ADAMS 
Rousseau and Romanticism by IRVING BABBITT 
Dramatic Technique by GEORGE P. BAKER 
Joan & Co. by FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Portraits of American Women by GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
Social Work by RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 
Expository Writing by MERVIN JAMES CURL 
A History of France from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of 
Versailles by WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 
Principles and Methods of Industrial Education by WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 
Sentences and Thinking by NORMAN FOERSTER 
(In collaboration with J. M. Steadman, Jr.) 
A Labrador Doctor, Autobiography of, WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 
The Teacher as Artist by HERMAN HARELL HORNE 
The Pulse of Asia by ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
A Year in the Navy by JOSEPH HUSBAND 
Principles of Secondary Education by ALEXANDER INGLIS 
General Foch. An Appreciation, by PROF. R. M. JOHNSTON 
How to Teach the Special Subjects by C. N. KENDALL 
and GEORGE A. MIRICK 
The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River by H. H. KNIBBS 
Books in the War by THEODORE WESLEY KOCH 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry by PROF. JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 
Home Life Around the World by GEORGE A. MIRICK 
With the Wits by PAUL ELMER MORE 
The Fledgling by CHARLES BERNARD NORDHOFF 
Etchings and Drypoints by Frank W. Benson by ADAM E. M. PAFF 
Formative Types in English Poetry by GEORGE H. PALMER 
The Hilltop Troop by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
The Painter's Palette by DENMAN W. ROSS 


Speech Defects in Children and How to Treat Them by 
WALTER BABCOCK SWIFT 


Theodore Roosevelt by WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 
The Theory and Practice of Scientific Management by C. BERTRAND THOMPSON 
A Journey to the Garden Gate by RALPH M. TOWNSEND 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Humanism in New England Theology by REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 
The Lafayette Flying Corps by JAMES NORMAN HALL 

and CHARLES BERNARD NORDHOFF 
The Real Diary of the Worst Farmer by HENRY A. SHUTE 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ New York 


a 
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VISCOUNT GREY 


His lecture before the 
Harvard Union 
is now published in book 
form under the title 


RECREATION 





The most famous of British diplomatists discusses with color, clearness and charm the place 
of recreation in a well-ordered life, dealing most fully with the pastimes which have given him 


most pleasure, fly-fishing, the love of birds, and books. 


THE DARDANELLES 
Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell 


An authoritative survey of the great adventure by 
an acknowledged expert in military matters as well 
as an author of standing. 9 outline maps. $5.00 net 


DAYS AND EVENTS 
1860 — 1866 


Col. Thomas L. Livermore 


This vividly written journal by a famous veteran 
of our Civil War, is both readable and of real his- 
$6.00 net 


SOME LETTERS OF 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 


These letters of Congressman Gardner, edited by 
his wife, throw much light upon recent American 


torical value. 


$1.25 net 


LE PETIT NORD 
Anne Grenfell 


Annals of a Labrador Harbour. An intimate ac- 
count of life in the far north by the wife of the famous 
Labrador Doctor. Illus. $1.50 net 


HUMANISM IN 
NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 


Rev. George A. Gordon 


An illuminating study and interpretation of the great 


$2.50 net 


succession of New England divines. 


A TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


The brief passages chosen by Mr. Smith reach the 
very pinnacle of English prose in their beauty of form 





Mr. Smith is the author of 
$1.75 net 


and memorable substance. 
Trivia. 


Many of them were written to Senator 


$2.00 net 


A SPORTSMAN’S WANDERINGS 


John G. Millais 


politics. 


Lodge. 





“Mr. Millais 


“Variety is certainly the spice of this book,” said the London Daily Mail. 
tells of wild-fowling, Icelandic travel and sports, Scottish salmon fishing and deer stalking, and 
big-game hunting in East Africa.” 

The author of this remarkable book of sporting reminiscences and travel is one of the best- 
known sportsmen and naturalists in England. He was a close friend of President Roosevelt and 
many other famous characters, and his book will not only delight all lovers of out-door life, but 
in its vivid and illuminating reminiscences of the celebrities he has known, it will have a decided 


Illus. $5.00 net 


interest for readers of biography as well. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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THE SPIRIT 
OF AMERICA 


1620-1920 


Tue Great War has revealed the charac- 
ter of the Nations. It has caused us to 
think about the ideals and purposes of our 
Government. 


Glory came to American arms because the 
Spirit of the Nation was aroused. Now, in 
the day of social and political unrest, we shall 
see this National Spirit undergoing further 
tests. 


We have gathered together into a handy 
volume some of the great American docu- 
ments and speeches which have best ex- 
pressed our National character during the 
last three centuries, believing that it will 
be of great interest and inspiration to the 
American people. 





Write or call for a copy of **The Spirit of 
America as shown by her great Documents, 
1620-1920."" 


Op Cotony Trust COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


6 SES 
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Some of the General Electric Company’s 
Research Activities During the War: 
Submarine detection devices 

X-ray tube for medical service 
Radio telephone and telegraph 
Electric welding and applications 
Searchlights for the Army and Navy 
Electric furnaces for gun shrinkage 
Magneto insulation for air service 
Detonators for submarine mines 
Incendiary and smoke bombs 
Fixation of nitrogen 

Substitutes for materials 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 





Com 


The Service of an Electrical 
Research Laboratory 


The research facilities of the General Electric Company are 
an asset of world-wide importance, as recent war work has 
so clearly demonstrated. Their advantages in pursuits of 
peace made them of inestimable value in time of war. 


A most interesting story tells of the devices evolved which substantially 
aided in solving one of the most pressing problems of the war—the sub- 
marine menace. Fanciful, but no less real, were the results attained in 
radio communication which enabled an aviator to control a fleet of flying 
battleships, and made possible the sending, without a wire, history- 
making messages and orders to ships at sea. Scarcely less important was 
the X-ray tube, specially designed for field hospital use and a notable 
contribution to the military surgical service. And many other products, 
for both combatant and industrial use, did their full share in securing the 
victory. 


In the laboratories are employed highly trained physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists and engineers, some of whom are experts of international 
reputation. These men are working not only to convert the resources of 
Nature to be of service to man, but to increase the usefulness of electricity 
in every line of endeavor. Their achievements benefit every individual 
wherever electricity is use 


Scientific research works hand in hand with the development of new de- 
vices, more efficient apparatus and processes of manufacture. It results 
in the discovery of better and more useful materials and ultimately in 
making happier and more livable the life of all mankind. 


Booklet, Y-863, describing the y’s plants, 
will be mailed upon request. Address Desk 37 
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ag HARVARD 


VotumE XXVIII. — MARCH, 1920.— Numper CXI. 
CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE. — Henry Lee Higginson 
HENRY LEE HIGGINSON : 
HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 

AN AMERICAN LIAISON OFFICER IN PARIS 
ONE REASON FOR THE IRISH PROBLEM . 


WANTED: A RENAISSANCE OF “THE LAW 
FOR MAN” . : 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA — FEDERAL 
VS. PRIVATE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


DEMOCRACY AND CAPITAL 


RADICAL REFORMS AND THE LABORING- 
MAN’S LIBERTIES : 


WAGGERS’ WAGER 


THE oe SCHOOL VS. THE PRIVATE. 
SCHO ; * 


THE nec Ss REPORT. 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AT HARVARD IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ° 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND AND THE PUB- 
LIC AWAKENING . 


LAWRENCE EUGENE SEXTON ; 
THE PASADENA TRIP 

FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
THE SPRING TERM 
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HENRY LEE HIGGINSON. 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60. 


URING the two earlier generations of the past century in Boston 

a group of the Lee, Lowell, Jackson, Cabot, and Higginson fam- 
ilies maintained a strong solidarity. They had a way of marrying each 
other, and besides matrimonial enlacements they kept a close social 
intimacy, liking even in their dwellings to cluster in neighborhood. 
The Higginsons were of intellectual tastes, respected, content to lead 
quiet, unobtrusive lives, but prone to advanced ideas, which they 
maintained with courage and independence. The Jacksons, with 
excellent brains, were chiefly noted for an astonishing sweetness of 
temper, and an intense desire to work exceedingly hard, but were 
seriously handicapped by their virtues and over-developed consciences. 
When Patrick Jackson died, Colonel T. Handasyd Perkins “shut him- 
self up in his room; for never lived three such men as the Judge, the 
Doctor, and Patrick.” The Lees brought different qualities, being a 
virile, energetic race, not incapable of roughness, enterprising, good 
merchants, generally successful getters of money, with a tendency 
towards usefulness in public affairs, impetuous and outspoken withal, 
so that commonplace people alleged them to be “almost eccentric.” 
The Cabots, — but how give an idea of that various clan! Quot 
homines, tot sententiea. Each one had his own special views, traits, 
qualities, temperament, purposes, gloriously independent of all the 
rest of the world; many of them were intellectual and cultivated, often 
highly so, in literature, art, and music; of liberal ideas, able men of 
affairs, and generally with an aptitude for acquiring money, though 
only in sporadic cases showing any inordinate taste for hard work. 
No Lowell blood, I believe, ran in Henry Higginson’s veins, the con- 
nection being by marriages from which he was not descended. His 
father, George Higginson, was beloved and respected by every one; a 
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warm-hearted, impulsive man, generous even beyond prudence, with 
a sense of personal honor so romantic that in one matter it actually 
brought criticism upon him. Though short of stature, he was remark- 
ably muscular, with such long arms as made Rob Roy the most re- 
doubtable man in the Scotch Highlands. From him Henry got his 
splendid physical strength. Mrs. Higginson (Mary Lee) upon her 
mother’s side a Jackson, had a temper and disposition of notable 
sweetness, but unfortunately had delicate health. The writer can 
remember her, ill and feeble, lying on the sofa, while a noisy rout of 
boys frolicked through the house, and she all the while smiled gently, 
making no plea for quiet. She died while the children were still young. 

Such were the characteristics which came into the making of Henry 
Lee Higginson, and they are dwelt upon at such length because nearly 
all these component elements became distinctly noticeable in him, in 
a measure not often encountered in studies of heredity. It seems al- 
most a case of making a man by a chemical formula from component 
qualities, moral, mental, temperamental, all furnished by his forbears. 
Further, the inference suggests itself that this fact may not improb- 
ably have been an occult influence tending to give rise in him to his 
very marked regard for the ties of blood and kinship. Numerically it 
was an extensive family connection that surrounded him, but over all 
its members his interest and his sense of relationship spread. Each 
and all could depend upon him not only for friendly words but for 
acts of substantial kindness in time of need. This strong loyalty was 
an attractive trait, and not altogether without reward too, since it 
secured for him an influential band of devoted adherents. 

But it is time to extricate ourselves from these too enticing specu- 
lations as to heredity, and to get Henry Higginson born. This practi- 
cal event occurred on November 18, 1834, in New York City. He was 
the second of five children, George, Henry, James, Mary, and Frank. 
The residence in New York was soon abandoned, and the household 
came back to Boston and established itself in Bedford Place, in the 
centre of a colony of relations. Boyhood passed like all boyhoods in 
those days, — a routine of marbles, tag, and spelling books, develop- 
ing into football, skating, and the Latin Reader with the customary 
delivery over into Harvard College. The entry into this institution, 
then still of “the humanities,”’ was effected in the spring of 1851; but 
Henry Higginson’s stay there was not long protracted. Weak eyes 
interfered with study, and he did not quite finish the Freshman year. 
The sole tradition extant relates not to scholarship, but to the note- 
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worthy prowess of the vigorous youngster in the famous “football 
fight,” properly so called, which recurred annually on “Bloody Mon- 
day night,” being the early evening of the first Monday in September. 
In this desperate fray it would seem that “Bully Higg” won laurels 
which to his young contemporaries seemed imperishable, and which in 
fact did survive longer than some more useful greenery. 

After leaving Harvard, Henry Higginson made a trip to Europe; 
returned and did some desultory studying as if to rejoin his class; 
abandoned this purpose and passed some eighteen months or so in 
the house of Samuel and Edward Austin, peeping a little into the busi- 
ness of foreign commerce. Leaving this occupation in the autumn of 
1856, he again went abroad with Stephen Perkins and Powell Mason, 
and later joined Charles Lowell and John Bancroft. With these friends 
he traveled and had joyous and not unimproving days until in the fall 
of 1857 he went to Vienna and entered then and there into the serious- 
ness of life. It was his purpose to make music the practical occupation 
of his life, and to this he devoted three winters of earnest labor. He 
took lessons from Eppstein, later Professor at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, and studied composition with Ruffinatscha. He wrote to his 
father: 


My position here is very pleasant. I am most kindly received in houses 
worth visiting, and have friends worthy of the name. I am fairly in the best 
circle of musicians in Vienna and am befriended of many of them... . I live 
with a very genial and bright man who is second as pianist to very few people 
in the world. He is by all odds the first here, not by his brilliancy (of which 
he has enough) but by the warmth, the heart and the understanding of his 
play. . . . Remember that I enjoy, in the depths of my soul, music as nothing 
else, and you'll easily comprehend my stay. 


Meantime the practical gentlemen of Boston, merchants and manu- 
facturers, and his numerous relatives were shaking their heads not 
approvingly: “Pity that young Higginson should be wasting his time 
and his money in Germany, learning to fiddle! By and by he will come 
home, and what will he be good for?”’ To give three years to studying 
music was a hardly pardonable idiosyncrasy in the view of these 
descendants of the Pilgrims and Puritans. Henry Higginson, however, 
thought quite otherwise, and with wonted independence, he followed 
his own convictions. It was a cruel disappointment when his long 
persistent apprenticeship forced him at last to the conclusion that 
success was beyond his reach. He said that he had failed in the special 
thing which he had most at heart. For a while then he wandered in 
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Europe thinking over the situation. “I must find something to do,” 
he wrote his father, “or I shall go into the insane asylum. I’d not live 
at home without employment for any possible reward.” In the 
autumn of 1860 he came back, still undecided, still seeking the answer 
to the query “What he was good for.” 

His comrades also were puzzling for themselves over like conun- 
drums in their own several cases. They were not triflers; they con- 
sulted together about life and its possibilities; they had undefined 
hopes, often high ambitions, but as yet uncertain purposes. Stephen 
Perkins wrote to Higginson: “I wonder whether we shall go on con- 
stantly expecting life to unfold itself, and the great possibilities to 
appear in us and outside of us until we are surprised that death has 
come to us, when we hardly seem to ourselves to have lived.” Charles 
Lowell said: ““My ambition now is to be able to toil terribly! — like 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Let me but get and keep this and I may yet do 
something. I want to know something still, but don’t know yet what 
I want to know.” 

But while they pondered the world moved and the spring of 1861 
brought to them all a curt solution of the question of what they 
should do. Already prior to the winter of 1860-61 a portion of the 
entourage of Higginson had been of anti-slavery leanings; and apart 
from this he had done his own thinking in the matter. So early as 
1854 the return of the escaped slave, Anthony Burns, to his Southern 
owners took place in Boston. Charles Lowell and Henry Higginson 
with youthful ardor sought an audience with the Judge, which was 
properly refused to them. They then went with the crowd to the 
wharf and saw the negro put on board the U.S. Revenue cutter. 
‘Charley, it will come to us to set this thing right,” said Henry; and 
now in that winter of 1860-61 he saw plainly that the expected duty 
was close at hand. He talked it over with James Savage, his near and 
dear friend. “I shall not go,” said Savage. “I shall go,” said Henry 
Higginson, and says that he marveled at the attitude of Savage, 
which he failed to understand. Then the hour struck, and troops were 
called for, and Savage and Higginson were among the earliest to offer 
their services. On May 21 Savage had a Captain’s commission in the 
Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and Higginson had a 
lieutenancy in the same company. Together they went to Fitchburg 
to recruit men, and soon the regiment, nearly full, went into camp at 
Brook Farm. In the same regiment went also Stephen Perkins, an- 
other intimate friend of Henry Higginson, and Greely S. Curtis, with 
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whom he afterward lived as tent mate in the field for a long time. The 
two men became closely attached to each other, and certainly the 
canvas covered no better regimental officers in the Northern army, — 
stalwart warriors both, of ready intelligence, abounding courage, with 
a natural capacity for command, and in this cause deeply in earnest. 
Duties at Brook Farm were somewhat bewildering; for the officers 
had to teach what they themselves were only learning, drill and the 
routine, discipline and hygiene of camp life; but hard work, good- 
will, and quick intelligence counted for much, and it was a fact that 
the Second Regiment held exceptional material alike in the com- 
missioned officers and in the ranks; also it was well understood by 
them that thorough discipline was the fundamental essential. On 
July 8, 1861, an intensely hot day, the regiment left Boston, going first 
to Harper’s' Ferry and later to Maryland Heights. Many trying 
and vexatious months ensued, a period of picket duty, special little 
errands hither and yon, with none of the romance of war and plenty 
of its discomfort, such as unwholesome food, rain and mud, with 
“fearful heat and dampness,” and “considerable sickness among men 
and officers,’ — “‘pretty rough work.” “These things are the trials 
beside which the hardest fighting is nothing.” Sometimes the men 
became mutinous. But the officers stood resolutely to their theory of 
discipline. ‘If we can say to our men, ‘Do this,” and they do it without 
hesitation, we can thrash any one. If we can say, ‘Charge bayonets’ 
and ‘Forward,’ what regiment in the South can stand before us? .. . 
That is what we want, soldiers who will do anything, fight anybody 
and go anywhere. . . . In active and perfect obedience lies the secret 
of good soldiers.” Persistence bore fruit; and Higginson wrote: “ Daily 
we see more order and discipline,” and “Our regiment in this respect is 
much above the large proportion of volunteer regiments.”’ It became 
in fact very nearly, if not quite, the “crack” regiment of the volunteer 
army. But what these young officers largely pined for was fighting. 
“We shall never see the enemy!” wrote Henry Higginson despairingly. 
Nor indeed did the regiment see the enemy until after Henry Higgin- 
son and Curtis had left it. Then it had its initiation day at Cedar 
Mountain, and a bloody day it was, with terrible carnage among 
officers and men; but the men stood like seasoned veterans, and 
Curtis and Higginson listened with keen interest and high pride to 
the account of results so largely due to their pains and patience. The 
fight was a “stupid” blunder, Henry Higginson always bitterly said; 
it did honor to the regiment to which he felt natural attachment, but 
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it lost him inexcusably his two dear friends, Savage and Perkins. It 
was the story, too familiar in our military annals, of a superb rank 
and file, with first-rate regimental officers, and melancholy incapacity 
“higher up.” 

That Curtis and Higginson themselves escaped this holocaust was 
due to the fact that in the autumn of 1861 they had been transferred 
to the First Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, then 
forming. In this Henry Higginson was given the Captaincy of Com- 
pany A. Cavalry played an important rdle in Virginia, and for a long 
while the Confederates far excelled the Northerners in this arm of the 
service. It is immeasurably more difficult to make a good cavalry 
than a good infantry regiment; and while half-fit infantry may by 
lucky chance sometimes do some good, half-fit cavalry is substantially 
sure to be worse than nothing. In its home State high hopes and stern 
purposes were centred in this First Massachusetts Cavalry. By it 
Massachusetts assumed the task of proving to the North that first- 
rate mounted troops could be put into the field. Bound to succeed, 
she selected her best men for the regiment, and, as it were, laid upon 
them an especial charge to make good. Liberal time was given them 
for training at Readville, and in February, 1862, they left for Hilton 
Head. Henry Higginson wrote: “We are getting on slowly but surely. 
One must look at each little thing, and I’m never sure that everything 
is as it should be unless I’ve seen it done.” “It is a good deal harder 
work than in the Second Regiment; the turning from men to horses 
and horses to men gives us plenty to do, and could it be well done, it 
would be a great pleasure.” It was “well done.” There were no 
neglected, ungroomed horses in this regiment, neither were they fed 
with their bits in their mouths, after the slovenly fashion in some 
squadrons. But the army commanders, still distrustful of cavalry, 
gave the regiment scant consideration, leaving the men without 
shelter-tents or proper clothing, with roasted corn and apples as 
their chief diet. 

In the spring of 1862 Higginson was promoted to the rank of Major 
with command of a battalion. In June Stephen Perkins wrote to him, 
“Your letter has come, reflecting my complaints for blood and action.” 
Perkins had not long to wait, poor fellow; but Henry Higginson had. 
The regiment was moved about vaguely month after month and not 
much use was made of it, though under General Averell and later un- 
der General Pleasanton it gave good proof of its efficiency in sundry 
clashes with the famous troopers of J. E. B. Stuart and Mosby. At 
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Beverly Ford they captured Stuart’s dispatch box, and they won a 
sharp encounter at Brandy Station, on June 9, 1863. They were pres- 
ent, but not seriously used, at Antietam and Fredericksburg. On 
May 6 Henry Higginson wrote from Fredericksburg: “Hard work is 
healthy for me. Just now we are waiting for the enemy to retreat. 
General Hooker and General Lee will provide for a good many of us 
before May is passed.” On June 16, again: “We are going to have a 
very severe campaign, I suppose, but we are all pleased and in excel- 
lent spirits.”” The very next day came the fight at Aldie, from which 
he emerged alive, but very badly wounded. The regiment was in the 
division of General Gregg, under the immediate command of General 
Kilpatrick. Henry Higginson with a squadron was sent forward by 
Colonel Curtis to check the Confederate cavalry. There were charges 
on both sides, encounters, advances, and fallings back. In the midst 
of it, said Henry Higginson, “I was knocked off my horse while strik- 
ing a man with my sabre, and probably my face was cut then. [He 
bore the scar deep and long, yet not disfiguring, all his life.] While on 
the ground he struck me over the head, inflicting a slight wound. I 
don’t remember how I got the bullet wound in the back. It was a 
rough-and-tumble fight during which I got several wounds. I don’t 
remember the details distinctly, but I think that while on the ground 
I was shot at with a pistol which did not go off. Some of the rebels 
took my field-glass and pistol. Something was said about making me 
prisoner, but I said I should soon die, and they left me. While 
they were not looking I pulled off my shoulder straps, that being 
the only distinguishing mark between me and a private.” — There 
was great dread among our men of being taken prisoner, and under- 
going the horrors of Libby or Andersonville, and wounded officers 
were more likely to be taken off the field than were privates. The 
rebels also took away Higginson’s gray horse, which had received four 
bullet wounds, but later was recovered, and “‘became a very service- 
able horse.” 

After the engagement was over and the combatants on both sides 
had withdrawn, Higginson made efforts to get back to our lines. “I 
stopped now and then,” he said, “took out my diary to make a memo. 
or two and to say good-bye to my father; drank some water out of a 
brook, and somehow got through a fence and through the woods and 
across the fields, limping, crawling and walking as best I could, until I 
reached the spot where the fight began, and I found some of our men.” 
The “‘regimental surgeon patched me up.” Then came the painful 
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journey “in an ambulance over a rough road to Centreville and 
thence by freight cars to Alexandria.” “On a straw mattress, in the 
hollow of which I lay without being able to stir, resting on my face and 
one shoulder, hardly able to open my mouth to eat anything” — thus 
he made the journey to Washington, where at last he found himself 
in a hospital and under the care of Miss Anna Lowell, the sister of his 
friend Charles Lowell. Later he got back to Boston. His wound was 
both serious and very painful, and his recovery was slow. Even for a 
long while after he was able to walk, he was not able to sit, and it was 
only after much probing that Dr. Samuel Cabot succeeded in extract- 
ing the bullet from the lower part of his spine. He was eager to get 
back to the service, but not until July, 1864, was he able to be “off 
again for the war,” and even then in defiance of medical as well as 
friendly advice. Being not quite well enough yet for regimental 
service, he took for the time being a position on the staff of his friend 
General Francis Barlow, a very able man, distinctly a fighter, at the 
time commanding a brigade in front of Petersburg. With him Higgin- 
son could expect hot work, and saw some; but, as he had been fore- 
warned, he found himself so far from fit for campaigning that he had 
to give up. Barlow had a short furlough and the two came back to 
Washington together. There Higginson tried to get employment in 
the Reserve Corps, but failing in this, he resigned and received honor- 
able discharge from the service in September, 1864, bitterly regretting 
that he could not stay to the end, then appearing in sight.! 


1 The following pleasant anecdote is furnished by Mrs. Higginson: 

Some years ago when Mr. Higginson and I were in Washington (I have forgotten the 
exact date), I asked him to take me to Aldie and show me the ground where the battle 
was fought — it was really not a battle, but an active skirmish fight — where Mr. 
Higginson was wounded, the 17th of June, 1863. 

We went first by rail to Leesburg, and there we hired a mule team and open wagon 
and drove to Aldie. The wagon could n’t go as far as the battle-field itself, so we left it 
by the roadside and walked. As we approached the field we saw a man ploughing, who 
said: “Hello, friends, you come to see where we beat you Yankees at the battle of 
Aldie?” (He was a pleasant-looking farmer, I should say about twelve or fifteen years 
younger than Mr. Higginson was at that time.) Evidently he was an ex-Confederate. 
We said: “‘ Yes, we came to see it and to look the place over.”” Upon which he replied: 
“Well, I remember all about it myself. I was about a dozen years old and I heard the 
fighting from my house, which is over there’ — pointing to a farmhouse at no great 
distance — “and when the fighting had stopped my mother said, ‘I want you to go 
with this pail of water and give a drink to all the men you find left there, no matter 
whether they are Federalists or Confederates. There is a Federal Major there who has 
been badly wounded and a Captain and other wounded men, and I want you to look 
after all of them’ — so I went, There were one or two wounded men, but I could n’t 
find the Major. I looked everywhere for him; asked a few men who were left if they 
knew anything about him, but they said they did n’t. They believed that in some way 
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The war cost Henry Higginson dear in friends lost. Notably there 
were Savage, Stephen Perkins, Charles Lowell, and Robert G. Shaw. 
For him the memory of these men never faded. To his latest years he 
frequently referred to them with a still fresh and ardent affection. 
One is tempted to use a slang phrase, though it profanes a sacred sub- 
ject, and to say that friendship was a specialty with Henry Higginson. 
His friendships were many and were not only warm but singularly 
enduring. With most of us, A. and B. may be our best friends in one 
stage of life, then neighborhood, occupations, interests change, and 
in this new environment C. and D. come into the present while A. and 
B. glide gently into the past; some of us live to get quite far down in 
the alphabet. Not so with Henry Higginson. He was constant in 
such a relationship; sometimes adding a new friend, never dropping 
an old one. Always the company which he kept was good evidence in 
Henry Higginson’s behalf. In 1853 Stephen Perkins wrote to him: 
“The only set worth belonging to is that of the best fellows.” Adding 
to names already mentioned, Alexander Agassiz, General Charles 
Paine, James Lowell, and Colonel Henry S. Russell (and I fear that 
I forget some), we have most of the set of “best fellows” with 

fo) 

whom Henry Higginson came through youth and advanced into active 
life. They were neither the “fast” nor the “smart,” nor the fashion- 
able, nor the “sporty” set, nor the “pious men,” nor the “digs,” nor 
the prigs — only simply the really “best fellows.” They started in life 
with all the abundant exuberance of youngsters, taking their full share 
of cakes and ale and all manner of joyousness; they had brains and 
they studied much and read more, and talked often seriously enough, 
he must have managed to get back to camp, although wounded. Well, the long and 
short of it is that I could n’t find him anywhere — he got away.’ Upon which my 
husband laughed and said: ‘‘ Yes, you are right; he did get away. I am the Major.” 
The man laughed heartily, held out his hand, and said: “‘ Well, Major, I am glad to see 
you. At least it is all right now.” 

We walked over the whole place, Mr. Higginson explaining to me in detail the 
action of the fight. We saw the monument which: had been erected on the spot, 
giving the names of the men engaged in the fight; also names of prisoners and the 
wounded men, among which were Mr. Higginson’s own brother, Captain James J. 
Higginson, and his own name — as having been badly wounded. It was a Jovely day 
in spring and the place looked as peaceful as if there had never been any fighting there. 

Another incident connected with Aldie is also interesting: 

My son, who is a member of various hunting clubs in this country, was riding with a 
hunting club of the region all about Aldie when one of the Southern members said 
to him: “By the way, was n’t your father wounded at the battle of Aldie? If so, I 
wish you would give him this sword which was picked up on the battlefield; he may 
like to keep it as a remembrance.” This sword is now hanging in Mr. Higginson’s 
room and is a very precious relic to us. 
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had ambition and high purpose and the intent to labor usefully and the 
resolve, while absorbing the pleasure of life, to meet also the duties 
which ought not to be shirked by men of their class. Those of them 
who lived, made good; among those who died were two or three of the 
best. Dead or living they were all dear to Henry Higginson to the 
end; and there were no mistakes in the list. In less intimate relations 
such was not always the case. Occasionally Henry Higginson was 
heard ingenuously to remark that he was a good judge of men; and 
then sagacious friends exchanged surreptitious smiles; for they did 
not give him credit for this perspicacity. In fact, not intelligence and 
experience together ever enabled him to overcome a tendency to give 
credit to others for more brains and better characters than they had. 
Such generosity in judgment cost him dear at times, as good and 
attractive qualities often are costly — and properly enough, for after 
all, virtues are really luxuries, and luxuries ought to be paid for. But 
it is a fine thing to see any man who likes to give credit to his fellows, 
even to competitors and rivals, with no faintest shade of envy or 
jealousy, never begrudging praise to another, nor feeling himself 
elevated by the depression of others. Such a man is magnanimous, 
and such a man was Henry Higginson. 

While he was at home, a wounded hero from Aldie, Major Higginson 
became engaged to Miss Ida Agassiz. She was the daughter of the 
famous Professor at Cambridge, a lady whom he had known from 
his early youth, and who became after marriage to him his con- 
stant companion during fifty-six years of married life. On September 
20, 1863, Charles Lowell, in camp at Centreville, wrote: “I shall ask 
for twenty days leave (Halleck is such a splendid oid veteran that I 
expect he will refuse), and I shall be married on the first five — 
(one of the first five, Henry, it only takes one day), — and I want 
you to try to be married on one of the other five.” In fact, the mar- 
riage did take place on December 5 in the College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge. Colonel Greely Curtis had been married just a fortnight 
earlier. 

A few days later than the above-quoted letter, Lowell again wrote: 
“How could I be married without daily bread? — a pertinent ques- 
tion, Henry. There are still young ravens, but it does not appear that 
Elijah ever taxed the powers of his by marrying. . . . I think you have 
enough to start as well as any young fellow ought to start, for his own 
happiness.”’ “Enough to start,’’ but in what direction? Lowell had 
declared Higginson to be “a born merchant.” But foreign commerce 
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already belonged to the past. Many of the old merchants were losing 
what they had made, and none were gathering much increase. There 
were the cotton mills of New England, but the weaving and selling 
of eternal yards of cotton cloth was a prosaic occupation. The Western 
railroads were excellent for capitalistic managers at home, with sala- 
ries for those who would go West; Charles Perkins almost alone among 
these exiles in time won money and distinction there. No one of these 
callings seemed attractive. There was a brief experiment with an oil 
well in Ohio; then a year or so with Colonel Charles F. Morse and 
Major Channing Clapp, trying to raise Sea Island cotton in South 
Carolina; and then Major Higginson came back to Boston to avail 
himself of the very obvious opportunity which offered there in the 
shape of partnership in the stock-brokerage firm of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. It was already a good business and rapidly growing. It is true 
that one had not to look back far to see one or two brokers running 
about State Street and trying to get some one to buy or to sell a few 
shares of a cotton mill, or of one of the little New England railroads, 
and thus doing all the brokerage business that offered. But a new 
situation had developed. The lavish outpouring of bonds and stock 
by the new Western railroads, the impetus given by the war to manu- 
facturing industries, the flood of paper money, the issues of Govern- 
ment bonds with tempting fluctuations in price, the speculation in 
gold, the gambling in the cheap “coppers,” all combined to make a 
stock exchange which would have dazed the old-time broker. The 
family and social connections of the firm assured to it the best possible 
clientéle; there was sufficient capital; the partners had the highest 
standing in point of character; thus, all else bemg propitious, it re- 
mained only for them to make good in point of ability and this they 
proceeded to do. The house, moreover, became a sort of educational 
institution, to which the Boston gentlemen crowded to secure admis- 
sion for training their sons. Major Higginson’s strong feeling of kin- 
dred always looked out for family applicants, and the list of relatives 
in one way or another engaged in or with the firm, shows John C. Lee, 
George Higginson, Henry L. Higginson, Colonel Henry Lee, Francis 
L. Higginson, George Lee (both the older and the younger), Charles 
Jackson, James Jackson, Frank Lee, James Jackson Storrow, F. L. 
Higginson, Jr. Not one of these relatives ever failed worthily to play 
his part. It was only when Major Higginson went farther afield that 
he was less sure to be fortunate. He made an excellent selection in 
that popular gentleman, Gardiner Lane; but in other conspicuous 
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instances had reason to regret his choice. He had judged too gen- 
erously of his men. 

Further, the firm owed in some measure to family alliances its well- 
advised connection with the best financial enterprises of the day. Thus 
in the case of the great Calumet and Hecla Copper Mine — mother of 
fortunes, fruit of the resolute faith of Quincy Shaw, the scientific 
knowledge of Alexander Agassiz, the practical energy of both — these 
two brothers-in-law of Major Higginson naturally brought their gal- 
lant bird to deposit her golden (or copper) eggs in the nest at 40 State 
Street. Then Professor Bell came with his telephone invention. Draw- 
baugh set up his claim of priority, and there was the long and doubtful 
legal conflict, with wild speculation and fluctuation in the shares. 
James Jackson Storrow, Major Higginson’s cousin, was the Bell coun- 
sel; the Major knew his calibre and stood with him and reaped the 
harvest. Then came Western railroads, among which the champion 
was the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with its children, whom it 
swallowed, as Saturn had done with his. It was matter of course that 
the firm should have its share in these extensive dealings, but again it 
had a personal advantage. Another cousin, General Charles Jackson 
Paine, was reputed to be one of the ablest men who sat on the C. B. & 
Q. Board of Directors. He sat also habitually in the office of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., where he could be seen almost any forenoon en- 
sconced in a comfortable armchair, handsome, silent, puffing at a 
cigar which seemed never to have had a beginning and certainly never 
had an end. If the firm sought information it was there at hand. 

As the years rolled on the firm naturally strengthened and greatly 
extended its interests and its power. Of course all streams which 
came into the office were not such affluents as these earlier ones; into 
the procession of good securities, some insecurities inevitably found 
their way. But the balance was largely on the right side. Thus the 
Major, as chief partner in the prosperous house, certainly sat at the 
receipt of custom. If he did not take rank among the conspicuous 
multi-millionaires of the country, it was because he did not make the 
amassing of money his chief purpose. To spend it well interested him 
more. Charles Lowell, only a few short weeks before his death on the 
battlefield, in a memorable letter to Henry Higginson had written: 
“Don’t grow rich; if you once begin you’ll find it much more difficult 
to be a useful citizen.” Probably Henry Higginson needed no such 
advice; at least the “useful citizen” always predominated over the 
money-getter in him. We shall now see how. 
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Betwixt labor on her behalf and gifts made to her, Harvard College 
has had no other such benefactor. What aid he rendered inconspicu- 
ously, in smaller matters from time to time, or to individuals, can only 
be guessed at. What all can see is that had he not lived and prospered 
it is unlikely that the students would have had a playground, or a 
Stadium, or a Harvard Union Clubhouse. It was not that he took 
what is called an “intelligent interest” in a great institution of learn- 
ing or a huge factory of education. What moved him was a very 
human interest in the multitudinous, ever-changing body of students 
who had the future in their hands, who were citizens in the making, 
who soon would largely possess and control the country — very 
largely, if they were true to their opportunities. He said to them: 
“The honor of the nation rests with you, for the hope of a nation is in 
its young men.” Intertwined with this feeling there was also a sym- 
pathy with those primitive qualities which make the study of youth 
the study of the creature Man; for the young man is much more the 
natural man than he will ever be in later years. When we predict of 
the youngster that he will “learn by experience,”’ or will “outgrow” 
this or that, we mean that the natural human will be transformed into 
an artificial product. The Major had the simple and sound purpose 
to cultivate among the swarming lads those good tendencies which 
one expects to find, at least in embryo, in young men, whom Colonel 
Newcome would have described in his favorite phrase, as being ingenut 
vultus ingenuique pudoris. Fortunately for the establishment of an in- 
fluential relationship he had an entirely honest and very lively interest 
in their sports — more especially, as was characteristic of him, in the 
more manly sports of football and rowing. This fellow-feeling secured 
their confidence; they could put their trust in a man who cared for these 
things. He used to go out to see what was going on upon Holmes Field 
or Jarvis Field, and in so doing his eye of the business man told him 
that it would be but a short time before these areas would be absorbed 
for buildings. Where would “the boys” go then? He walked about 
the region and looked hither and yon, and saw nothing. At last the 
scheme of the Soldier’s Field occurred to him. There were objections, 
of distance, of the marshy character of the ground. But to wait for 
a scheme without objections was to wait forever. So he bought the 
land and presented it to the College. On June 10, 1890, at a gathering 
of students and graduates in Sever Hall, the gift was formally made. 
In a letter which was read Major Higginson said that the “estate 
heneforth belongs to the College without any condition or restriction 
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whatsoever. ... My hope is that the ground will be used for the 
present as a playground for the students,” and if it should ever be 
otherwise used that “another playground would be given.” ‘The 
only other wish on my part is that the ground shall be called ‘The 
Soldier’s Field’ and marked with a stone bearing the names of some 
dear friends — alumni of the University, and noble gentlemen — who 
gave freely and eagerly all that they had or hoped for, to their country 
and to their fellowmen in the hour of great need — the war of 1861 to 
1865 in defence of the Republic.” President Eliot spoke briefly in 
acceptance, and then Major Higginson, not improbably to the aston- 
ishment of himself and his friends, approved himself an orator — a 
very great orator, if, as Dr. Holmes said, a man is to be measured by 
his highest achievement. The brief address then made by him is of 
the very first quality, and the man is to be pitied who can read it 
without feeling his heart throb and his eyes fill. As an utterance of 
deep feeling, made more intense by restrained expression, it is not 
surpassed in English literature. In form and substance it is beyond 
criticism. Hereafter the Major spoke on other occasions — at the 
Harvard Union, more notably at Sanders Theatre concerning Robert 
Gould Shaw, and elsewhere — and always with eloquence, beauty, 
and feeling; but he never again quite reached the level of this address. 
His habit was to speak in short, crisp, emphatic sentences: a dangerous 
method unless used in perfect good faith and with genuine earnestness 
behind it, for if employed merely rhetorically the affectation is sure 
to be detected. Major Higginson used it habitually and effectively in 
conversation as well as on formal occasions; it was natural to him. 
Therefore when he talked in earnest he talked forcibly. But he was 
not always willing to hand out his thoughts, and in such case he 
defensively threw out trifling, banal remarks which did not always 
produce a favorable impression. This, however, meant only that he 
was not at the moment or upon that subject inclined for serious talk. 

First and last, in one way and another, the students got much 
assistance and advice from Henry Higginson. Largely to him they 
owed it that inter-collegiate football was continued. In the earlier 
days it was a revoltingly brutal game, each side attributing to the 
other, and too probably itself sometimes practising, unworthy tricks — 
a game too often played in a bad and ungentlemanly spirit. Either 
reform or prohibition became inevitable. That it was reform was due 
more to the influence of Major Higginson than to any other one single 
cause. He said to the students: 
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In your games there is just one thing that you cannot do, even to win 
success. You cannot do one tricky or shabby thing. Translate tricky and 
shabby — dishonest and ungentlemanlike. Princeton is not wicked, Yale is 
not base... . Mates, the Princeton and the Yale fellows are our brothers. 
Let us beat them fairly, if we can, and believe that they will play the game 
just as we do. 


He preached a good deal, but very tactfully. Leaving aside the nice 
little well-bred virtues, he urged the more inspiring and manly ones. 
He told the boys to be honorable, strenuous and resolute, public- 
spirited, never shirkers of public or of private duty. He did not wish 
Harvard to pour over the country every year a flood of gentle saints; 
what he did want was that she should send all through the country 
manly men and useful citizens. His influence was great because there 
was in him a temperament which young men instinctively felt and 
liked; they recognized a man not quite so crude as themselves, but not 
less human, a man virile, impulsive, strong, passionate; and by the 
same instinct they could see that those qualities were held firmly in 
hand by resolute self-control. Understanding this they gave their 
confidence to such a man. In fact, Henry Higginson was one of those 
fortunate men who understood his own character, and who thus was 
clearly aware that among his tendencies was an impetuosity which 
called for restraint; with intelligent firmness, therefore, he applied 
that restraint, with the result that there was constructive power where 
there might otherwise have been destructive violence. This sort of man 
the lads respected, getting at his nature by the freemasonry of youth. 

In 1882 Harvard University conferred upon Mr. Higginson the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. In 1893 she further did him the 
honor and herself the benefit of making him a member of the Corpora- 
tion, which office he continued to hold till his death. In 1901 Yale 
gave him an LL.D., a very graceful recognition, apart from general 
considerations, of the efforts which he had made to bring the two 
Universities upon the footing of an honorable and friendly spirit in 
the rivalry which naturally existed between them. In 1912 Williams 
College did him the like honor. 

The most conspicuous act of Henry Higginson’s life was, of course, 
the founding and maintenance of the famous Symphony Orchestra. 
He said that the scheme first occurred to him in Vienna, when he 
reached the sad conclusion to abandon the further study of music 
there, and he then mentioned it to Professor Eppstein. Thereafter 
through the years of war and of business he kept it quietly laid by in 
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his mind until at last, in 1881, he felt able to face the financial risk. 
Yet the money was the least matter. If he had it, well and good, of 
course; but it only gave him the chance to begin to work, and the work 
in itself was momentous in proportion as his visions of achievement 
were high. Already engaged in managing a great business, he now 
proposed to assume as a mere side issue a task which energetic 
impresarios, with an experience which he lacked, found to be quite all 
that they could handle. He must also be pretty sure of himself, of his 
patience to persist during long years when progress must be slow and 
criticism would doubtless be abundant, of his good temper likewise 
and tact for dealing with the numerous groups of foreigners belonging 
to the most uneasy and difficile class of mankind. All these drafts 
upon purse, physical endurance, and moral qualities he had intelli- 
gence enough to foresee and courage enough to face. Some probably 
turned out serious beyond anticipation; also others, unforeseen, were 
added, — as, for example, when from time to time he was subjected 
to the attempted invasion of “unions,” though this especial difficulty 
probably gave him some gratification as well as trouble. For the old 
spirit of the hero of “Bloody Monday night” still lived in him, and it 
must have been a keen pleasure for him to administer to “agitators” 
a kind of agitation very little to their taste. The newspaper critics 
of course bothered him more or less; sometimes they were witty and 
amusing, only rarely abusive, and if they knew more than he or his 
leader, — well, that was only their business. But worry on this score 
was not excessive; and the public, always wanting more tickets than 
there were seats, kept the balance of appreciation on the right side. 
For the matter of financial deficit, Major Higginson had anticipated 
it as likely to last at least a few years, and had set what he thought 
a safe estimate at $20,000 per annum. In fact it was variable, but, like 
the poor, was always with him. One year it ran up to $50,000, another 
to $52,000. Mr. Howe, in his well-told story of the Orchestra, says 
that the exact aggregate of the deficits was not obtainable, but that 
at the time of his writing (1912) it had been at least $900,000. This 
probably represented the Treasurer’s accountings and did not include 
many disbursements which would be taken by Henry Higginson from 
his privy purse. Also several years were yet to be added before the 
close. Altogether it is not likely that a prudent gambler would care 
to bind himself to make good all the outlay, direct and indirect, from 
earliest A to latest Z for a less sum than a million and a quarter of 
dollars; probably he would exact substantially more. For the multi- 
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millionaire of to-day this would be no staggering sum; but for the Bos- 
ton banker and broker, during the now antiquated period covered by 
the concerts, it was large. No one, of course, knew what were Major 
Higginson’s income and resources, but the down-town gossips did not 
pretend that these sums were any bagatelle for him, to be met with 
indifference year after year, in good times and in bad alike. In 1857, 
while he was devoting himself to his musical studies, and, as he well 
knew, was being criticized therefore by the busy-bodies, he wrote to 
his father: “What is money good for, if not to spend for one’s friends 
and to help them? You’ve done so all your life, — let me do so while 
I can, for it is in me (I have always known it), to be a close man, a 
miser.”’ It is interesting to lay this letter of youth, almost boyhood, 
beside the ledger of the Symphony Orchestra; the “miser” in him 
certainly was being castigated, yet was not heard to groan. 

Patience in well-doing was not less needed than dollars. The con- 
certs started well under an able conductor; but in the clamber to the 
ultimate pinnacle of real supremacy it is the final stage which counts. 
It was not long before New York was outstripped, but Major Higgin- 
son had European capitals also in his mind as competitors, not indeed 
to be surpassed, but if possible to be equaled. In the earlier years 
when gracious compliments were brought to him, he only replied, sub- 
stantially, that it was not yet time for them. At last, however, he could 
accept them. In 1893 Mr. Paur, when he first heard the Orchestra, 
said that he thought it “the best orchestra in the world,” and with 
greater familiarity this opinion was corroborated. Richard Strauss 
exclaimed, “I wish I could have this orchestra in Europe and perform 
the Beethoven Symphonies with it!” In 1906 Dr. Muck “did not hesi- 
tate to rank the orchestra with the best in Europe.” 

The story was commonly reported that Major Higginson had 
established by his will a sufficient financial foundation to secure the 
continuance of the orchestra for an indefinite period after his death. 
In 1888 he wrote: “It is a work with which I wish to go on as long as I 
can, and if it can be made to continue forever, which is my expecta- 


tion, so much the better.”’ Other remarks or indications seemed to 


point to his purpose to make it a permanent institution, not limited 
by his own life or personal control. But unfortunate occurrences 
brought about what may be called the Tragedy of the Symphony 
Orchestra. After the outbreak of the war, rumors were circulated that 
Dr. Muck was a German spy. Some persons began to cry out that 
Major Higginson should dismiss him, forgetful that there was a con- 
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tract which Mr. Higginson could not cancel without actual legal proof 
of sufficient cause; whereas no one presented any smallest item of evi- 
dence against the conductor. Certainly the surpassing meanness of 
the musician’s face made suspicion of him easy, but a mean face is not 
proof; and further, Major Higginson knew that the initial move of the 
assailants was based upon a falsehood, which those who made it did 
not abandon after proof of its falsity. Apart from these practical 
considerations there was perceptible a strange air of personal malice. 
Was it perhaps a case of dux femina facti? If the compliment which 
lay in the words as used by the Roman poet were first carefully 
eliminated, sagacious friends and adherents of Major Higginson were 
then strongly inclined to accept the quotation as abundantly explan- 
atory. This was quite the wrong way to attack a man of his spirit. 
Further, to the Major’s honorable temperament such perfidy as he 
was asked to believe seemed so incredible, that he refused to believe 
it, and in actual fact did not believe it. Yet, harassed by the un- 
friendly gossip and made anxious by the advice of dispassionate 
friends, he turned to the Government. Twice most searching inves- 
tigations were officially made by the best detectives, and twice the 
Government gave to the Major a “clean bill” for Dr. Muck. 

Thus the matter stood when suddenly the news came that the 
German was interned at Fort Oglethorpe. Short and sharp as the 
blade of the guillotine falls, so fell this blow. The few concerts still due 
were given under other leadership, and Major Higginson’s Symphony 
Orchestra came to an end. Why? The relationship between Major 
Higginson and the musician had been strictly one of business, and 
down-town many such relationships were being severed without there- 
fore destroying the business. The Major had never been in the most 
remote manner sponsor for the integrity of its leader; even less so 
indeed than the National Government itself, whose judgment he 
had asked and accepted. Why, then, should he have thus dropped 
his enterprise? Many questions shall be asked, and few shall be 
answered. The unworthy treatment which he had received gave him 
abundant justification for resentment. But he uttered no word in- 
dicative of this feeling. As being an old man and ill, he might have 
been glad of an opportunity to lay down a burden having now such 
painful associations. But he hinted at no such explanation. He said 
not a word. He simply did what he saw fit, and that was the end 
of the matter. It is useless for us to try to divine his feeling; and 
though it is difficult for his friends to hold their peace, and there 
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are things which they would like to say, yet it is right that they should 
respect his judgment.! 

Incidentally it is in place here to say that, at the outbreak of the 
late war, Major Higginson’s sympathy was enlisted for the Allies with 
all the decisiveness and ardor that marked his temperament. Tales 
of German cruelty and bad faith stirred his fierce indignation. Later, 
when Mr. Wilson, with tardy and hesitating steps, at last ranged this 
country against Germany, Henry Higginson gave hearty approval. 
Of course he could not render active personal service, but by every 
stimulating word and every useful act, whenever opportunity offered, 
he gave his best aid. Had a zeal as hearty as his and an efficiency as 
vigorous as he demanded been found everywhere in our high official 
quarters it would have been well for the cause and for the country. 

Major Higginson’s eightieth birthday was celebrated by a great 
complimentary banquet. Starting in the modest scheme of a few 
friends, it could not be prevented from expanding. Such a demonstra- 
tion required to be managed with delicacy and tact, for other men 
besides Henry Higginson were liberal and useful citizens and were 
receiving no such distinction. True, but no other man had made to 
the community such a present as the Symphony Concerts, and it was 
this gift which was really the underlying incentive to the celebration. 
Boston for a long while had been living upon her traditions, upon 
memories of her past, and a very brilliant past she certainly had for 
living upon; but unfortunately it was a past; and if any unkind person 
should say that her present was little better than commonplace re- 
spectability, his discourtesy would have been more easily resented 
than gainsaid. To the good Bostonians who were painfully conscious 
of this condition, Major Higginson had suddenly given a fresh dis- 
tinction for their city, a splendid preéminence in music. He had 
made Boston the rival of Vienna or Berlin, while in America she 


1 The internment of Dr. Muck took place early in April, 1918. Mr. Higginson’s 
will was executed in October, 1918. Therein he made no mention of the Symphony 
Orchestra. A codicil was executed in December, 1918, at which time a newly organ- 
ized “Symphony Orchestra” was giving concerts. To this he bequeathed his very 
valuable musical library and collection of musical instruments. But this gift was 
conditional upon the discretion of his executor, who, not less than three and not later 
than-five years after the testator’s death, was to make delivery of the bequest, or to 
cancel it, as he should see fit; and the hope was expressed that the executor would 
be “‘guided by the manner in which the Symphony Orchestra shall have been and is 
being managed, and the prospect of continued existence in accordance with high 
standards.” It was a kindly and magnanimous spirit toward the successor which 
was going to try to take the place of his own beloved enterprise. 
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had no rival. For though New York might boast with her Philhar- 
monic, she boasted only as a poor second. For this glorious revival 
Boston had to be grateful to Major Higginson alone, and the great 
dinner was the token by which his fellow citizens expressed their Thank 
You. It wasa grand success. 

On the occasion of his eightieth birthday dinner Major Higginson 
appeared to be in fair physical condition. But ailments were brooding 
which slowly developed during the succeeding years. He had to 
undergo some severe surgery. His superb strength enabled him for 
some time to hold his own against the inevitable, but of course the 
end had to come. On November 14, 1919, he went to the hospital for 
a slight supplementary operation, which was successfully performed; 
he failed, however, to rally and died that night. His funeral took place 
on Monday, November 17, at Appleton Chapel in Harvard Col- 
lege Yard, an immense crowd attending; and he was buried at Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, where a file of United States soldiers fired a volley 
over his grave. 

To sketch a man of Major Higginson’s countless activities and 
many very striking characteristics within the compass of a magazine 
article is to do miniature work; and he does not easily lend himself to 
presentation in miniature. Sargent made a superb full-length portrait 
of him, and a biographic likeness which shall be in literature what 
that great painting is in art ought to be made. In what has been 
herein above said, eulogy has been carefully shunned. Not a trait 
has been attributed to him which he did not have, and not one has 
been drawn in extravagant phrase. All that has been said is strictly 
true. Of course, being eminently human, he had faults; but in writing 
of a good man, we are silent as to his shortcomings, just as per contra, 
no historian has ever suggested the presence of virtues in Nero, though 
he too being human, doubtless had some good quality. But the good 
services which a man does for his fellow-men, and the fine traits 
whereby he stimulates them to well-doing — these are the things we 
want to know, and which it is good for us to know. Shortcomings 
have no story which we care to hear; moreover, how superfluous to 
mention them, for what is more certain than that our very dear friend 
knows all our failings much more surely than any one else does! 
Major Higginson has the right to stand and will stand as a noble and 
inspiring figure in the memory of all the throngs of Harvard students 
who have known and listened to him and benefited by his generosity, 
a high-minded gentleman whose career they will do well to emulate. 
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HENRY LEE HIGGINSON.' 
By ROBERT GRANT, "73. 


EACE to his dust; he would not have us mourn, 
For time had stretched the threescore years and ten. 
Rather we bless the day when he was born, 
And ask when we shall see his like again. 


He was so rich in all by which men live, 

So free from all that makes men base and mean; 
He ever sought the best each had to give, 
Touching the chord which springs from the unseen. 


Impetuous speech, first cousin to his lips, 

Ne’er dodged the point; — he called a spade a spade. 
And yet, though ardent to the finger tips, 

He won affection by the foes he made. 


Onward from youth the beacon of his years 
Was more impassioned service for mankind; 
And lo! he stood the first among his peers 
By noble gifts and a star-seeking mind. 


So let him pass; but in this joyous place 

The magic of his presence long will dwell, 

And through the smoke-wreaths we shall see his face 
Guiding the revels that he loved so well. 


The silver cord is loosed, but he lives on, 
For fragrant souls abide beyond their ken, 
And he will rule till all of us are gone, 

Lord of this hearth and chief of manly men. 


1 Read at the 35th Anniversary Meeting of the Tavern Club, Boston, January 9, 
1920. 
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AN AMERICAN LIAISON OFFICER IN PARIS. 
By JULIAN LOWELL COOLIDGE, ’95. 


ERE’S a perfectly good American liaison officer; where had he 
better go when he has finished his period of training?” 

“Why does n’t he stay right here with us?” 

“Would he care to do that?” 

“Look at his face; you will see your answer there fast enough.” 

“Oh, well, if he would like to stay with us, that would be first rate. 
I will write to Major Harjes and ask if we may keep him.” 

It was in this way that a wandering American, most erroneously 
described as “‘a perfectly good liaison officer,” became attached to the 
Special Franco-American Bureau of the French General Staff in Paris, 
entering upon a service which lasted continuously until he went home 
for discharge sixteen months later, and which he left with the keenest 
possible regret. 

The first thing was to learn the language. Not the French; that was 
even as other French; either you knew it or you did n’t; but the tech- 
nical jargon of the office. A conversation between two of the officers 
would sound something like this: 

“Here is a letter from the General Commanding the Eighteenth 
Region. He says that the Americans are bothering the life out of him 
to get hold of the barracks at X which they want to use for a radio 
school.” 

“We have heard of that already. The American General Command- 
ing the Fifth Base took the matter up with his Regional Mission. 
They forwarded it here to the Central Office, who consulted the 
Fourth Bureau.” 

“That was a mistake. It is the Third Bureau that looks after all 
barracks. Besides, if there is a question of putting in any wireless 
apparatus, the Fourth Direction will have to be consulted.” 

It is easy to imagine how comprehensible all this would be to one 
who was somewhat uncertain as to whether the Third Bureau was or 
was not a piece of furniture, and who was more familiar with the 
Fourth Dimension than with the Fourth Direction. It was consequently 
necessary to acquire, first, a general understanding of the organization 
of the French Army, second, a comprehension of the functions of the 
various branches of the War Department, and, third, a familiarity 
with the duties and personnel of the different bureaux of the General 
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Staff. This task was greatly facilitated by the curious fact that the 
Head of the Franco-American Bureau had an ingrained prejudice 
against using the telephone, so that when a piece of American business 
was unduly slow in passing through the cogs of the military machine, 
he would send his liaison officer to find out in person what was the 
matter. 

Another subject to be mastered as quickly as possible was the 
organization of the channels of communication between the French 
and American armies, at least as far as the interior of the country was 
concerned. As there were very few officers in either army who com- 
pletely grasped the details of this extraordinary mechanism, perhaps 
a short description will not be out of place. 

When General Pershing landed in France in June, 1917, the French 
Government established liaison with him, as it had with the British 
Expeditionary Forces, by attaching a military mission to his staff. 
This mission continued to function till the Headquarters in Chau- 
mont were closed in the summer of 1919, but it became apparent early 
that no one body of officers could begin to handle all the questions that 
would arise. The problem of liaison with the American Army was 
totally different from that with the British. The British occupied 
completely and entirely one small section of France, where they were 
in undisputed possession of everything in sight; but they were at a 
short distance from their home bases, where the great reserves of men 
and material were stored. Not so the Americans. They descended 
upon France like a flight of locusts. At the day of the armistice, there 
seemed to be hardly a hamlet in the length and breadth of the country 
which was not occupied by some American unit or organization. More- 
over, the Americans were very far indeed from their ultimate bases, 
and were entirely dependent upon their Allies for such items as field 
ordnance, aircraft, wood, etc. The amount of Franco-American busi- 
ness increased to an incredible extent, and, in order to cope with it, the 
following curious and elaborate mechanism was established by minis- 
terial decree in December, 1917. 

A) Military Missions. Besides the G.H.Q. Mission already de- 
scribed, a number of other similar missions were organized, and at- 
tached to the staffs of the officers in command of large American 
organizations. In particular, there was a large and active mission con- 
nected with the staff of the General Commanding the §.0.S. at Tours, 
another at the Intermediate Section Headquarters at Nevers, others 
at the Base Ports of St.-Nazaire, Brest, Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
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LaRochelle, and a highly efficient mission aided the General Purchas- 
ing Agent in Paris. The work of all these missions was codrdinated 
by an office in Paris which, after the return of M. Tardieu in May, 1918, 
took on a great development, and the sonorous title of “Haut Com- 
missariat des Affaires de Guerre franco-américaines.”” This was indeed 
a busy hive, and in touch with all branches of the Government, yet, 
curiously enough, it had only transmissive functions, and was obliged 
to refer all questions of principle to others. 

B) Franco-American Sections. For purposes of military adminis- 
tration, France is divided into twenty Regions, each the seat of an 
Army Corps, and under the control of the General Commanding. 
In war-time the corps and their commanders were at the Front, 
but the regions remained, and those not occupied by the enemy or 
in the War Zone were under the command of generals who had 
either “passed through Limoges” or for some other reason were 
not suited for service at the Front. Moreover, since the country was 
under martial law, these regional generals had important civil as well 
as military duties, and, in fact, they were the competent authorities 
to decide all questions of a local nature arising out of the presence of 
the American E.F. in the territory. There was therefore established 
in the staff of each regional Commander, including the Commander of 
the Paris District, a Franco-American Section composed of officers 
specially detailed to handle questions affecting the Americans. Be- 
sides these regional sections there were, in Paris, the Special Franco- 
American Bureau of the General Staff, already mentioned, and 
Franco-American Sections in the Transportation Bureau of the Staff, 
the Artillery Bureau, the Engineering Bureau, the Quartermaster’s 
Department, the Paymaster’s Department, the Forestry Section and 
the Geographical Section. At this point the American liaison service 
came in. An American liaison officer was attached to each Franco- 
American section, to give such aid and comfort as he could in trans- 
acting affairs and, incidentally, to stimulate the activity of his col- 
leagues in case there were any delay in handling American questions. 

It is easy to see that such a dual system of conducting American 
business would occasionally give rise to curious situations. For 
instance, Tours was the Headquarters of the American Services of 
Supply, and Gen. Harbord was aided by an active French Mission 
under command of Gen. Filloneau. But Tours was also the Head- 
quarters of the Ninth French Region, and the General Commanding 
had a busy Franco-American Section in his staff, ably assisted by 
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their liaison officer, Capt. Stewart Forbes, Harvard 1900. Yet, taking 
things by and large, the great mass of business was as quickly and 
efficiently handled as any one might reasonably ask, thanks to the 
good temper and good will of both sides. 

Another obvious task: for any officer entering the Liaison Service 
was to find out exactly what he was there for. This proved singularly 
difficult. No two liaison officers had exactly the same problems, and 
there was one such officer, at any rate, who was less able to say at the 
end of sixteen months than on the first day, precisely what his duties 
were. He was forced to content himself with the simple rule of try- 
ing to facilitate the dispatch of any business that came near him, and 
making himself useful to his French superiors in every way he could 
think of, from giving advice to answering the telephone. As for his 
recollections, they are a jumble of unconnected and unimportant 
details. 





The Bureau Spécial Franco-Américain had an insatiable appetite 
for information concerning the American Army. They were in per- 
petual dread that Marshal Foch, or Gen. Alby, the Chief of Staff, or 
some other in authority, would ask them questions about the Ameri- 
cans which they were unable to answer. As a matter of fact, the 
Marshal did request that the Bureau should keep itself daily informed 
as to the number of Americans landing in France, statistical informa- 
tion which was only obtained with great difficulty. The Americans 
were inconsistent in the matter of secrecy. There was not a doughboy 
in the whole A.E.F. who did not know all about the St.-Mihiel attack 
some time before it took place. The matter was so public that our 
Headquarters issued a rather labored Bulletin to the effect that any 
rumors which were current as to the future movements of the Army 
were entirely conjectural. Yet in other ways the Authorities were 
extremely close-mouthed, and when, on three occasions, the French 
General Staff sent their liaison officer to Chaumont to obtain informa- 
tion which it seemed entirely proper for them to have, he found him- 
self treated with a good deal of reserve. However, there were other 
sources of information, and a good deal could be obtained from docu- 
ments of various sorts. For instance, it turned out to be a good plan 
to keep a complete and carefully indexed file of all General Orders 
and Bulletins whether from Tours or Chaumont, besides extracts of 
orders from Washington and Army regulations. Another amusing 
task consisted in keeping up a short current history of all the Ameri- 
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can divisions in France. This was superficial and inadequate to the 
last degree, but occasionally proved useful in unexpected ways. In 
May, 1919, a frantic appeal came in for a summary of the achieve- 
ments of three American divisions about to sail for home. The French 
general commanding the port of embarkation wished to refer tactfully 
to them in his farewell address. 

Sometimes the request for information came from the other end. 
For instance, it is May, 1919, and an urgent message comes in from 
Chaumont, — urgent messages are the only kind they know how to 
send in Chaumont, — the Intelligence Section of the Staff is preparing 
data on the Battle of X and would like to see the official French 
publications connected therewith. Is there any possible way of getting 
hold of these? We begin by visiting the Head of the Historical Section, 
a friend of ours who occupies the adjoining set of rooms. He has a 
cordial manner, and feels under some obligation to us because we have 
promised to push an anonymous work from his pen, upon conditions 
of peace, as close to the august eyes of President Wilson as we can. 
But on this occasion he cannot help us, as the French Government 
has, so far, had no time to prepare any official account of any battle. 
He advises our going to the Operations Section of the Staff, where, 
fortunately, we are on pleasant terms with the Assistant Chief. This 
officer repeats the statement that there are no official accounts, but 
says that his department has a scrapbook which he will show us if we 
return the next morning. We certainly do return, and are sadly dis- 
appointed that we have not time to browse indefinitely in this scrap- 
book. However, we find in it one highly suggestive report on the battle, 
and a telephone call to Chaumont elicits the information that this is 
just what they want. We obtain a promise, not only that a copy of 
this report shall be struck off, but that it shall be forwarded to Chau- 
mont by the French Army courier. The incident ends pleasantly with 
a present of American cigarettes to the obliging Assistant Chief. 





In May, 1918, Brigadier General S. T. Ansell, acting Judge 
Advocate-General of the American Army, came over to Paris on a 
special mission to obtain information as to the French practice in 
certain matters connected with his department. The General knew 
very well what he wished to find out, but was naturally not informed 
just how to get in touch with the right persons in the French adminis- 
tration, and there seemed some use in placing an officer at his dis- 
posal who had made a study of the intricacies of the War Depart- 
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ment. This was an interesting, if somewhat delicate job. The General 
brought with him two long and searching questionnaires and these 
had to be wished on the right people, and followed up. Thereafter it 
became necessary, on the one hand to curb the General’s rising impa- 
tience, with soft and sympathetic words as to French slowness, and, 
on the other hand, to tell various French officials politely but firmly 
that it did not make any difference how busy they might be with 
matters which seemed to them more important than answering rather 
metaphysical questions upon the fundamentals of military law; 
when “Le Chef de la Justice Militaire” of the American Army did 
them the honor to ask them questions, those questions were to be 
answered. Beside the questionnaire, there was much that the General 
wanted to do in the way of interviewing people who could enlighten 
him on interesting points. The most amusing of these interviews 
was the call of ceremony on General Alby. Under such circumstances 
it is the translator’s manifest duty to give some rein to his imagina- 
tion, rather than to strive for meticulous verbal accuracy, e.g.: 
“Dites au Général que nous sommes enchantés de le voir. Nous 
sommes tous 4 son service, il n’a qu’a nous indiquer ses désirs.” 
‘General, the General says that he is delighted to see you. He says 
that he is ready to turn out the band for you; if you don’t see what 
you want, ask for it.” 
“Thank the General for his kindness. Tell him that I have been 
simply amazed at all that I have seen since landing in France.” 
“Mon Général, le Général vous remercie chaleureusement de vos 
offres généreux, dont il profitera 4 coup sur. II dit que dés son enfance 
il a toujours beaucoup admiré la France, mais jamais il n’aurait pu 
imaginer un effort aussi magnifique, aussi grandiose, que celui dont il 
s’est rendu compte depuis son arrivée.” 





Tring! tring! tring! 

* Alloa, alloa. Ici l’Etat Major de l’Armée, Bureau Spécial Franco- 
Américain; a qui ai-je ’honneur de parler? — Ah, bonjour M. M—— 
Vous voulez causer avec le Commandant 8.? Attendez un moment, je 
vais voir s’il est 14.” 

Cover up the transmitter: 

*S,., c’est le Lieutenant M.” 

S. makes a face and keeps on with his writing: 

“ Alloa. Le Commandant S. vient de sortir. Je crois qu’il est allé 


chez le Colonel. Y-a-t-il un message? — Au revoir M. M——” 
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Tring! tring! tring! 

“ Alloa, alloa. Ici L’Etat Major de l’Armée, Bureau Spécial Franco- 
Américain. A qui ai-je l’honneur de parler? — Bonjour, mon Général, 
je vous présente mes hommages — oui, mon Général, le Commandant 
S. est ici, je vais l’appeler.” 

“Vite, c’est le Général V.” 

“Voici le Commandant S. mon Général, je lui passe l’appareil.” 

Tring! tring! tring! 

“ Alloa, alloa. Ici Etat Major de l’Armée, Bureau Spécial Franco- 
Américain. A qui ai-je l’honneur de parler? — je n’entend pas, répétez, 
s'il vous plait — Oui, le Major Coolidge est ici, c’est lui qui parle. — 
Who is it? I can’t hear — Liaison officer in Lyons — you want a 
thousand pair of what? — Ne coupez pas, ne coupez pas — Oh, you 
want skis? — leave area at Aix — wrote for them a week ago, great 
hurry — ne coupez pas, ne coupez pas — Yes, I’ll hurry the thing if 
IT can. Can’t expect to get a thousand pair of skis overnight. All 
right. Do what I can to hurry them up. Gooood-bye.” 

The first thing to do is to find if the previous request for skis has 
been received. We consult the chief clerk of the Bureau, who finds 
that the letter arrived six days ago, and was forwarded to the Quarter- 
master’s Department. We accordingly thread our way through a maze 
of dingy little passages in the Ministry of War to the Franco-American 
Section of the Q.M. where we have been many times before, and ask 
for enlightenment. But they are not interested. Skis are not Q.M. 
material, but belong to the infantry, and we somewhat reluctantly 
turn our steps towards the Infantry Bureau, where we feel much less 
at home. Yes, they have received the request, and have forwarded 
it to the ski depot at G. to see if they have that number available; 
they bid us return in a few days. A few days mean at least five, 
better seven, during which time we do our best to reassure the liaison 
officer at Lyons. When we return to the Infantry Bureau, we find 
that affairs have progressed to the extent that the required number of 
skis are found to be in existence, and perhaps may be obtainable. But 
there are complications. To begin with, in the interval, another re- 
quest has come in for four hundred pairs to be sent to Biarritz or 
somewhere in the Pyrenees. This is intolerable. The French Govern- 
ment may perhaps consent to sell some skis, but it cannot undertake 
to dole them out here, there, and everywhere; will the Americans 
see to it that all demands shall come from one source? “Nothing 
could be more reasonable; the matter shall be attended to at once.” 
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Furthermore, these skis are Government property; much as the French 
are anxious to help their brave Allies, these skis could not be presented, 
only sold. Are the Americans willing to pay for them? ‘Naturally 
they are, the American Government pays liberally for all that it re- 
quires.” “Very well. Au revoir.” 

At this point it seems that we have made about as many promises 
in the name of the U.S.A. as we wisely can without any authority 
whatsoever. It is time to see who wants the skis anyway. Skis sug- 
gest sports, and they are wanted for a leave area. Both sports and 
leave areas come under the domain of the Y.M.C.A. Let us go around 
there and see what they have to say. Accordingly we toil up five steep 
flights in a crowded building with a broken elevator, and interview the 
Head of the Y. Leave Area Bureau. We have met this energetic gentle- 
man before, and when he hears our errand he falls upon our neck in 
gratitude. There are continually two thousand enlisted men on leave 
at Aix Les Bains. There are a couple of feet of snow on the ground, 
and not an earthly thing to do. If something is n’t done to amuse the 
men they will form a Soviet, or burn up the town, or elope with the 
female population, or something of the sort. The Y. has been trying 
to get these skis for a month. It will pay for them in minted gold, it 
will distribute them on golden plates, it will do anything and every- 
thing that the French want, only for Heaven’s sake hurry the 
matter up. 

We return with this satisfactory news to the Infantry Bureau, but 
they find new difficulties. The skis are Government property, and can- 
not be sold to private individuals. It is true that the Y. is not exactly 
a private individual. Its members wear khaki and look like grizzled 
veterans of many a hard-fought campaign, and the organization itself 
is militarized in some fashion that passes the comprehension of the 
French intellect, but after all it is not the American Army, and it is 
beneath the dignity of the French Government to deal with anything 
less than the Simon pure A.E.F. Once more we visit our friend at the 
Y., but he brushes the difficulty aside. They will ask the General 
Purchasing Agent of the Army to buy the skis, and charge against 
their account. We report this solution to the Infantry Bureau, and 
withdraw from the negotiation, feeling that our part is done, and won- 
dering whether the skis will be delivered before the snow is all gone. 





A frantic message comes in from the Headquarters of the Polish 
National Army in France. The Americans, in the last operations of 
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the War, captured a number of prisoners, among whom were a con- 
siderable proportion of Poles, serving sore against their will in the 
ranks of the oppressor. In the past the Americans have refused to 
separate these Poles from the other prisoners, which was bad enough; 
but now they are going home and mean to return all their German 
prisoners without distinction, in which case the Poles will be shot 
for disloyalty. Cannot something be done? This matter seems rather 
pressing, and the case of the Polish prisoners is pathetic; but we 
must proceed carefully, for when, in the past, we have transmitted 
to Chaumont some very mild requests from the Poles, they have 
been received with a silence more eloquent than words. The first 
thing is to find out what the French do with their Polish prisoners. 
This gives us the excuse to visit charming old General Archinard, 
Head of the Franco-Polish Mission. He kindly furnishes us with a 
written statement of the French practice in such matters, and we 
send this on to Chaumont with the original request, and with a 
recommendation that, following the French example, the Poles be al- 
lowed to send a military mission to visit the American prison camps, 
pick out the really truly Poles, and enable them to enlist in the 
Polish National Army. 

A month elapses, in which time we shudder at the thought that per- 
haps these men have already been sent back to Germany and shot. 
At the end of that period Chaumont replies graciously that they are 
disposed to heed the prayer. When will the Poles send a commission 
to the camp at St. Pierre des Corps to pick out Polish prisoners, and 
what had better be done about Poles in scattered camps? We take 
this joyful news to the Polish Headquarters and they express satisfac- 
tion, and a willingness to act at once. But the Polish Administration 
in France is better supplied with patriotism than with typewriters and 
office help, and it takes them another month to accomplish anything, 
during which time Chaumont sends disagreeable messages to the 
liaison officer. Finally, the Poles appoint a single officer who comes 
around to us with the curious request that we give him a letter of 
introduction to the Commandant at St. Pierre des Corps. We are 
obliged to point out that that would hardly be a military way of pro- 
ceeding, but that we will at once send his name to Chaumont, and 
they will do what is needful. Let him proceed immediately to St. 
Pierre des Corps, and all will be well. He promises to do so, and 
leaves at the end of four days. 

The matter ended well. We saw this Polish officer after his return. 
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He told us that he had been excellently received, that a large number 
of hitherto unsuspected Poles had taken courage and declared them- 
sélves upon his arrival, and that all would be transferred to the Polish 
Army. We ask him how soon he expects to go to Poland himself. It is 
several months now since General Haller left with the first of his seven 
divisions, and the left-overs must be in a hurry to rejoin their com- 
rades. Go to Poland! he has no intention of doing any such thing. He 
has lived all his life in the United States, and is in a great hurry to get 
back there. His wife writes that baby has two teeth. 





The day is June 17, 1918, and the place a secluded field near Sillery, 
four miles back of the Champagne Front. The occasion is the presen- 
tation of the Colors to the first regiment of the Polish army organized 
in France. They cannot all be present, for they are holding a short 
section of the line, but they have sent back one battalion. On the 
eastern side of the field a rude altar has been erected under a spruce 
tree, and there a handsome priest is saying Mass, assisted by two 
acolytes, one in robes, the other in uniform. The regimental dog idles 
around the steps of the altar. On the south side are some score of 
French officers, present out of curiosity, on the north the representa- 
tives of the Allied Armies, and a few civil and military notables who 
have come down from Paris on purpose. A few very exalted persons 
are in the centre, and the troops are drawn up on the west. Every 
ten or fifteen minutes one hears a distant cannon shot, or the explosion 
of a shell. An aeroplane is ceaselessly circling above, while directly 
overhead is a great green sausage balloon, watching, watching, watch- 
ing the German lines, as tranquil as the beautiful summer morning. 

After Mass, the priest blesses the colors, and hands them to M. 
Dmowski, President of the Polish National Committee. He kisses 
them, harangues the troops briefly in Polish, then presents the colors 
to the General commanding the army in which the Poles are enrolled. 
The incomparable Gouraud takes the colors in his one hand, drags his 
stiff leg painfully across the field to where the troops are stationed, 
and makes a short address which an interpreter translates into Polish. 
The color guard receives the flag, and the troops march past. Jolly 
well they march too, in spite of the rough ground. Perhaps some of 
them were once licked into shape by German or Austrian drill ser- 
geants. There are two men in one company, one of whom made the 
other prisoner earlier in the War. How old they look, and how serious 
as they salute this first Polish flag! 
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We leave the field thoughtful. When the Peace Conference comes, 
as come it will some day, even though to-day the Germans are on the 
Marne, and at the gates of Amiens, when the Peace Conference comes, 
will the great Allies sell out Poland as shamelessly as they did a hun- 
dred years ago? Or is our heart prophetic when it tells us that we were 
this day present at the rebirth of a nation? 





An equally beautiful day some three months earlier. There was a 
very serious air raid over Paris last night, but one easily forgets that 
sort of thing on such a delightful spring morning. No, there it goes 
again, the infernal “‘hee-haw” of the fire engines going about the 
streets. So we have it at last, a daylight raid. Let us hurry up to 
reach the Ministry, or they will think we are hiding in a bomb-proof. 
What a strange aspect the Ministry of War presents; all the doors are 
open, and every room is vacant. We don’t know exactly what to do 
till we see an officer going across the court who looks as if he knew 
what he were about, and we tag along after him. He goes down a 
short flight of steps, and we follow him into the Stygian darkness of 
the cellar. After groping our way along we come to a feeble gas light, 
and perceive that the place is divided up into compartments like coal 
bins, each occupied by a group of officers. The largest bin is reserved 
for General Alby, who is sitting on a kitchen chair, the picture of un- 
mitigated disgust, while the Assistant Chiefs stand about and gossip. 
With a little hunting we find the Franco-American Bureau. Com- 
mandant S. does not look upon this as a time for loafing. He has had 
a door brought down and set up on two wood-horses. He has two 
candles to light him, and he is hard at his correspondence, remarking 
that it is long since he has had such a good chance to work without 
fool interruptions. After a while the sport of standing idle in a cellar 
palls on us, and we go and sit in the warm sunshine of the court, look- 
ing idly up into a cloudless sky, and wondering why what we take to 
be anti-aircraft guns only fire one shot at a time, and that at intervals 
of fifteen minutes. 

In the afternoon things have resumed their normal course. It is 
evident that the General Staff of the Army of the French Republic 
cannot function in a cellar. During the course of the afternoon strange 
rumors come in. The Germans have not been near Paris this morning. 
Our aircraft have been flying continually over the city and have not 
seen one of them. The explosions came from some sort of an air tor- 
pedo. No, it is n’t that either, they have been bombarding us with a 
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long-range gun. That is silly, look at the map. The nearest point in 
their line is seventy-five miles away. Who ever heard of a gun that 
could shoot seventy-five miles? Silly or not, that is what has hap- 
pened; there is absolutely no other explanation. Yes, and one of the 
shells landed in the Tuilleries Gardens. Let us leave the office early so 
as to have a look at the hole before going home. 





What an anxious time was the month of May, 1918! The great 
German advance in March was awful, yet at least that brought us the 
unity of command. But now it is even worse. There is the Chemin 
des Dames. What countless lives were sacrificed in taking that after 
the bitterest fighting last year, but the Germans have torn through 
those strong defenses as if they were paper. They have crossed the 
Aisne, they have crossed the Vesle, and the Lord only knows where 
they have not got to. One morning we reach the office early. There 
is no one there but Lt. D. He looks long at the red worsted battle line 
on the wall map. He turns to us: 

“Mon Commandant, put your hand on your heart, and swear to tell 
me God’s truth.” 

“Very well, I swear.” 

“Have you lost confidence in our High Command?” 

‘Ah, deary me, if we do not trust Foch and Pétain, whom shall we 
trust?” 

This was the one sign of weakness that we saw in any French officer, 
yet they had everything at stake. That evening Lieutenant Girau- 
doux, formerly of the Military Mission to Harvard, and nominally a 
member of the Bureau, slid in silently, as was his wont, about six 
o’clock. He always maintained a certain unexplained connection with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and was looked upon as a source of 
inside information. 

“Well, Giraudoux, what is your news?” 

‘Nothing much; it appears that at Headquarters they are satisfied 
with the situation, but there is always the spectre of our decreasing 
reserves.” 

The spectre of the reserves! We knew that there was serious appre- 
hension on that score. We in the Bureau knew, it was one of our few 
secrets, that the Americans were arriving at the rate of quarter of a 
million men a month, but who could say how well they might be 
trained, or how soon they could be trusted to go into the line and stop 
the German rush? What we did not know, happily for our peace of 
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mind, was that the French High Command had calculated that they 
would be safe if they could hold out till August 1; but that was two long 
months away, and at the moment there seemed no stopping the 
avalanche. 

The next day in a #éte-d-téte with our friend Commandant S. we 
poured out all our fears. He looked at us gravely with his steel-gray 
eyes: 

“Did you read the Temps the other night?” 

“No, what did it say?” 

“The writer was discussing the present situation, and he concluded 
with these words, ‘For myself, I am resolved to stay in a state of 
absolute uncertainty, with all possible energy.’ That is what each of 
us has got to do in these days.” 

We accepted the rebuke penitently. This was the spirit that said 
“On ne passera pas” at Verdun; and they never passed. 





The Fourteenth-of-July parade in 1918 was very inspiring. One 
could not help feeling confident that no power of evil could defeat the 
Allied Armies whose picked troops swung down the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées so confidently. But it was necessary to balance that 
unreasoned confidence with a study of the facts, for that very night 
the Germans launched a tremendous drive at Reims. True, on the 
east, Gouraud, after a very short strategic retreat, stopped them 
dead with a loss of sixty thousand men, but things did not go quite so 
well with Berthelot on the west. The Germans made a bigger dent in 
his line; they filtered across the Marne, and although the Americans 
threw them back in part, yet they worked slowly eastward, and 
Epernay was threatened. But if Epernay fell, the whole Montagne de 
Reims would go, the corner stone of our defense would be broken, and 
who should say what would stop them then? But there is work to be 
done in Paris, even when Epernay is threatened, and on that eight- 
eenth of July, we had to interview General Vidalon, Assistant Chief of 
Staff. The General was busy, so we sat down on a wood box in the 
long corridor outside, gazing idly at the messenger in his rusty dress 
suit, or the endless pastels of Napoleon’s battles. Presently a friend 
comes along, Colonel Zambeau, Head of the Slavic Bureau, and sits 
down beside us. 

“Have you heard that they have launched another attack?” 

**No, where is it now?” 

“To the west of Soissons; twenty-three divisions.” 
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“Mon Dieu, they certainly mean business this time with their 
Kaisersturm.” 

“Yes, they do, but on this occasion it is the Allies that are attack- 
ing.” 

Whereupon Colonel Zambeau, in spite of his five stripes, is seized 
around the waist, and danced about the corridor of the Ministry of 
War. 





A pleasant November day is not a very usual occurrence in Paris, 
yet now and then the sun does break through, and remind us that 
there is hope ahead, for all the lowering clouds. And such a day was 
November 11, 1918. We were sure that they would sign though not 
till the eleventh hour; as a matter of fact it was the eleventh hour of 
the eleventh day of the eleventh month. And so, shortly before noon, 
all Paris heard the firing of cannon at the Invalides which showed that 
the deed was done. Everybody stops work and runs from office to 
office to slap his friends on the back and give vent to the first exuber- 
ance of his feelings. We thrust such flags as we have out the window. 
Fortunately our Bureau lives up to its name by not lacking either 
French or American flags; later the whole building will be most taste- 
fully draped in bunting. A note comes down from the Chief of Staff; 
every one is to take a half-holiday to-day, and one more during the 
course of the week. Our messenger interprets this license into permis- 
sion to be absent for three days, but no one minds his liberal construc- 
tion of the General’s words. 

A crowd of men and boys appear under the windows shouting 
“Clémenceau, Clémenceau!”’ They are under the natural, but erro- 
neous impression that the Minister of War has his office in the Minis- 
try of the same name. By noon the streets have filled with holiday 
crowds, and we have difficulty in making our way to the Interallied 
Club where we lunch with a friend, and talk of future plans. It is 
harder still to get away, for a band is serenading the British Embassy 
next door, and we have to stand at salute while they play the national 
anthems of most of the Nations of the Entente. We hurry around to 
the Polish Club to shake hands with General Haller who is so radiant 
that we fear an “‘accolade fraternel.”’ He says, ‘‘ This is the great day 
for France and America, it will be Poland’s turn to-morrow.” 

There is still vehicular traffic in the Avenue des Champs Elysées; 
a camion goes by filled with American soldiers, shouting at the tops 
of their voices and making a famous noise beating a great box. Others, 
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rendered doubly strong by their exuberance, are giving some fair 
friends a ride on one of the German 77’s that have been standing in 
the Place de la Concorde for some weeks. Still others take advantage 
of Clémenceau’s generous offer and wheel off 37’s or trench mortars 
as souvenirs. When we get down to the great Boulevards the crowds 
are so dense that no vehicles can pass. How could so many people 
ever be in one city and one street at the same time? French and 
American soldiers seem to be in equal profusion, and every laddie has 
a lassie or more, but all the other Allied and Associated armies are 
well represented. They form in queues and charge down the street 
shouting, or they make a circle around you, the price of exit being a 
kiss. The cafés are full beyond belief, and their supplies show no sign 
of diminution as a result of the five lean years. 

At last we reach the Place de l’Opera, the heart of all the revelry, 
the centre of all the mad rejoicing. And then we slump. Life is very 
interesting and very full, while you have work to do, but the brutal 
truth is that holidays make us wretchedly homesick. What shall we 
do now? Let us simply put our pride in our pocket, go back to the 
Ministry of War, and sit down in the familiar seat. It is true that 
none of our friends will be there; they are all out rejoicing, God bless 
them; but the chairs and tables will be there, and they will under- 
stand. For they too have been with us through all the months, first 
of racking anxiety, then of hopes which we scarcely dared to cherish, 
and then of glorious fulfilment. They too have learned to appreciate 
our comrades, so kindly and patient with the civilian from overseas 
who masqueraded among them as a soldier, so steady under anxiety, 
so temperate in joy. And when the Bureau is dissolved, and the per- 
sonnel scattered, never to meet again, they will bear in kindly remem- 
brance those who labored and waited here in “‘the great and notable 
day of the Lord.” 
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ONE REASON FOR THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
By NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR, ’07. 


HE stirring of new forces in the world to-day is of good omen for 

Ireland. Irishmen of all political opinions are agreed that their 
country was most distinguished during the centuries after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, when Irish monks went to distant parts of 
Europe, taking with them the fervor of the Irish spirit, and preaching 
the Gospel. Now that Ireland again has opportunity for service to 
mankind in a new world, she must be worthy her noble tradition, 
appearing with that “walk of a queen” which Mr. Yeats has ascribed 
to his symbolic Cathleen ni Houlihan. 

Most writers about Ireland have concerned themselves with her 
relations with England; few, even among those loudest in proclaiming 
her a nation, have discussed Ireland as part of a world family. Yet 
only when she is considered from the point of view of European his- 
tory can her story be fully understood; only then does her nationality 
appear individual and is her contribution to civilization clearly dis- 
cernible. The endeavor to look at Ireland’s relations with other 
countries from the Irish point of view involves the effort of looking at 
the relations of these countries with Ireland from their point of view. 

The Irish were a Christian people long before the coming of the 
Norman English, in 1169. Saint Patrick had gone to Ireland in 432; 
therefore the land had had over seven hundred years to develop under 
the influence of Christianity — this in spite of Norse invasions, which 
were successful only along the coast. Saint Patrick found a civiliza- 
tion indigenous to the Irish, and he tactfully adapted his missionary 
efforts to native customs and institutions, with the result that the 
Irish were easily converted. The first British conqueror was the 
wisest of all. 

What was the social system encountered by Saint Patrick, and how 
did it express the Irish temperament? The answer to this question is 
of primary importance not only for a proper understanding of Irish 
history, but because it is the foundation of the polity of the Sinn Fein 
Party. Sinn Feiners point to the Irish past as the source of their in- 
spiration, and they base their program for future government upon 
an interpretation of the early Irish state. Fully to comprehend their 
arguments, whether or no we agree with their conclusions, it is 
necessary to examine the structure of this ancient state. The fact 
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that it was truly national makes it the logical point of departure for 
a study of Irish problems, and seems the chief reason why Sinn Fein 
doctrines have spread so rapidly in Ireland. Only the starting-point 
of Sinn Fein is the tribal state; the goal is an Irish republic. While 
the menace of German imperialism overshadowed the world, Ameri- 
cans were outraged by the talk of an Irish republic, because such dis- 
traction from the common interest of the Allies was treason to those 
fighting for liberty. Now that the war is over, it is possible to dissect 
the tenets of Sinn Fein, remembering that in every company of rad- 
icals some have wished to go too far. 

Familiar is the saying that every Irishman is the descendant of a 
king. This assertion is largely true, because the Celtic state was tribal, 
and the head of each tribe had the title “King.” The Irish tribe was 
aristocratic in its officers, but aristocracy was tempered by democracy, 
for an Irish king was elected by freemen with property, and the 
kingly office was not necessarily hereditary. Joyce’s “Smaller Social 
History of Ancient Ireland” thus describes the choice of a sovereign: 
“The king or ruling chief was always elected from members of one 
jiné or family. . . any freeborn member of the family was eligible, pro- 
vided that both his father and paternal grandfather had been flaiths 
or nobles, and that he was free from all personal deformities or 
blemishes likely to impair his efficiency or to lessen the respect of the 
people for him. The successor might be son, brother, nephew, cousin, 
or other relative of the chief. 

“With the object of avoiding the evils of a disputed succession, the 
person to succeed a king or ruling chief was often elected by the chiefs 
convened in formal meeting during the lifetime of the king himself: 
when elected he was called the tanist, a word meaning second, i.e. 
second in authority.” 

Above the king of the tuath or tribe, which was made up of several 
clans, were the king of the mor, or great, tuath, wherein several tribes 
were united, the king of the province, and, last of all, the High King 
of Ireland. 

Not only was the early Irish state democratic in the matter of elect- 
ing an executive head, but the Irish theory of land tenure was that 
land belonged to the whole tribe, and was lent to those who held it, cer- 
tain people inheriting land generally conceded as belonging to their 
families. Land held by a chief or king in virtue of his position de- 
scended not to his children, but to his successor as king, this being 
called descent by tanistry. 
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About the democratic centre of native Irish institutions was built 
an elaborate aristocratic framework based upon the clan system, the 
grouping of families and of clans into tribes for protection. This 
system of having families from which kings might be chosen is an 
instance of how the Irish delegated particular powers to particular 
groups of people. In the same way as the kingship, other offices were 
hereditary in families, and these families were honored of one another. 
All men were bound strictly by custom, the kings being limited 
monarchs who swore to govern not alone justly but also in accordance 
with the traditions of their kingdoms. 

Perhaps owing to the structure of society, much was demanded of 
Irish holders of office. As has been said, a king must not be blemished 
in person or in mind. He must also be a leader and of noble mind; the 
early text says, “‘a listener in the woods, a gazer at the stars . . . se- 
lected for his goodness and for his wisdom, and strength and forces, 
and valour in fighting.” 

The combination of aristocratic and democratic ideals is reflected 
in early Irish literature, both in the stories dealing with Cuchulain, 
and in those of a later date telling of Finn and his companions. As 
Gaelic literature is the expression of the national consciousness even 
during years when the Irish were supposed to have no such expression, 
it reveals apparently paradoxical qualities as of the fibre of the race; 
and these may be traced throughout Irish history to the present day. 
The Irish temperament as shown in politics from the time of Henry II 
to George V has been a striving for the recognition of the combined 
ideals of democracy and aristocracy. 

The noblest thinker of present-day Ireland, A. E., recognized this 
in his “‘ National Being,” when he wrote: “There is, I believe, a power- 
ful Irish character which has begun to reassert itself in modern times, 
and this character is in essentials what it was two thousand years ago. 
We discover its first manifestation in the ancient clans. The clan was 
at once aristocratic and democratic. It was aristocratic in leader- 
ships and democratic in its economic basis. The most powerful char- 
acter was elected as chief, while the land was the property of the clan. 
That social order indicates the true political character of the Irish. 
Races which last for thousands of years do not change in essentials. 
They change in circumstance. They may grow better or worse, but 
throughout their history the same fundamentals appear and reassert 
themselves.... That peculiar character, I believe, still persists 
among our people in the mass, and it is by adopting a policy which 
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will enable it to manifest once more that we will create an Irish civil- 
ization, which will fit our character as the glove fits the hand.” 

The defect of the Irish state was, naturally, that the central author- 
ity was weak; the High King had more distinction than power, and 
the under kings could often flout his authority, making war upon one 
another. This weakness of organization has been an advantage as 
well as a disadvantage to the Irish: when the Vikings descended upon 
the country during the ninth and tenth centuries, they were unable 
to subdue it all; if they overcame one or two tribes others were left 
to conquer — there was no central power which, if overthrown, 
meant the complete subjugation of the island. The Scandinavians, 
nevertheless, maintained themselves on the coasts, and to them the 
Irish owe the cities of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork. With 
the Danes the Irish intermarried, made treaties, and began that 
process of “conquering the conqueror” stressed by Irish historians. 
When, however, King Brian Boru, who was a warrior and statesman 
of no mean order, united the majority of the tribes, he was able to 
break the Danish power at the Battle of Clontarf (fought on Good 
Friday, 1014), and thus secure Ireland to the native race for at least 
another century, and to the Christian faith for all time. Unfortu- 
nately the High King lost his life in the hour of victory, and the united 
state relapsed into a collection of jealous tribes. 

A century and a half later, Dermot MacMurrough, having carried 
off the wife of the King of Breffny, was forced to flee from the king- 
dom of Leinster, and he appealed to the Norman knights of England 
for aid in regaining his kingdom. In 1169 the Norman English ob- 
tained in Ireland a foothold, their power being strengthened in 1171 
by the arrival of King Henry II himself, who wished to make certain 
that his subjects should hold as vassals whatever land they had 
acquired. Nearly all the Irish kings, overawed by Henry’s army of 
four thousand men, paid him homage; whereupon the English sov- 
ereign divided Ireland among his Norman adventurers in true feudal 
fashion, further strengthening his hold upon the country by sum- 
moning at Cashel a council of the clergy, to whom he promised 
especial privileges. 

To-day the majority of Irishmen regard Trinity College, Dublin, 
as emblematic of English rather than of Irish Ireland. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find Miss Constantia Maxwell, Lecturer in History at 
Trinity, speaking thus of the coming of the Normans, in her “Short 
History of Ireland”: “It should be remembered that this Norman 
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occupation was an illegal one in the eyes of the Irish. Henry IT had 
no right to the country save that of conquest, and even though the 
chiefs had temporarily submitted to him out of fear, had surrendered 
their lands and received them back again as feudal vassals ‘for them 
and their heirs forever,’ these lands were not really theirs to give, but 
belonged to their tribe as a whole. Thus, no real or binding sub- 
mission had been made, the assent of the native Irish population 
having been ignored. The Normans regarded the situation as con- 
querors and from the feudal standpoint; the Irish believed in their 
old tribal customs and bitterly resented what they deemed to be 
the Norman intrusion.” 

With the coming of the Normans and the parceling of the land of 
Ireland by King Henry II, the Irish concept of a state, the Irish atti- 
tude towards a king and towards land tenure, were first brought into 
conflict with the feudal ideals of a king and of the holding of land. A 
pamphlet, “The Gaelic State,”’ written by Darrell Figgis, one of the 
Sinn Feiners imprisoned for a time, contains the following reference 
to this period of Irish history: “Henry of Anjou and England, when 
he came to Ireland, with a somewhat munificent gesture made grants 
of large tracts of territory to his underlings. It was nobly done; to 
make gifts of other people’s property to one’s friends requires a noble 
mind.” These words reveal an attitude too often that of the historian 
of Ireland; in his anxiety to prove a point he fails to look at facts save 
from the position of his own time. Much as we to-day condemn King 
Henry’s procedure, he undoubtedly acted in the manner appropriate 
to a conqueror of his period. Ireland had lain to the west of the world, 
outside the countries influenced markedly by the Roman conquest 
and culture, and it was with these countries and with their learning 
that Henry was familiar. The word “Roman” held magic for him; 
but of the word “Celtic” he was undoubtedly contemptuous. 

Neither King Henry nor his immediate successors attempted a 
complete conquest of Ireland; they were too busy elsewhere. The 
natives, therefore, were never really subdued. Many of the Norman 
lords, left alone in isolated regions, came to terms with Irish neigh- 
bors as warlike as their so-called conquerors; the Irish social system 
was enough like the Norman to appeal to men far from their own 
king. Moreover, Irish legal procedure had been codified in the Brehon 
Laws. Since, then, the Irish social system was workable and not too 
different from the feudal, it naturally conquered its conquerors. 

A few English settlers of less pliable temper withdrew to Dublin 
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and the surrounding country, where they lived in a district fortified 
against Irish raids by a palisade and a ditch, and appropriately 
called “The Pale.” The government established by the English kings, 
with its seat in Dublin, consisted of a Viceroy, aided by a Great 
Council, an assembly that later became the Irish Parliament. English 
government in Ireland was thus, as nearly as might be, a replica of 
the government of England, and it was the object of the government 
to introduce into Ireland Norman culture and institutions. This met 
with little success for the reasons already given: that the country was 
not completely overcome by force of arms, and that many of the 
Norman nobles, without assistance from England and without a 
constant influx of new settlers from across Saint George’s Channel, 
were forced to make an arrangement with the Irish. 

Irish history, then, from the time of the coming of the Normans, is 
a record of the conflict between the English and the Celtic govern- 
mental systems. Whenever the English tried to introduce feudal land 
tenure, the Irish, in nine cases out of ten, unless the feudal lord were 
the same as the tribe or clan head, recombined according to their im- 
memorial traditions immediately upon the removal of the strong arm 
of the English military forces. The democratic theory of land tenure, 
and a loyal devotion to the families from whom officers of the state 
were drawn, were inborn in the Irish, and the only way to eradicate 
these would have been to prove the superiority of the English system. 
The idea of studying the native institutions of a people with whom 
another nation comes in contact belongs to recent times; it was un- 
heard of in the Middle Ages, particularly when the people to be stud- 
ied had been uninfluenced by Roman civilization. The English re- 
garded the Irish as barbarians, and it is natural that efforts to civilize 
them should have taken any form rather than an attempt at under- 
standing. 

Without success the viceroys tried to play off one Irish chieftain 
upon another; Celtic traditions caused defeat. Many times the gov- 
ernment passed laws, like the Statute of Kilkenny, wherein Irish 
customs, and intimacy between the Irish and English, were banned. 
Of course an endeavor to obtain the land of Ireland was an inevitable 
part of the government program, and there is record of the many 
“Plantations” from the time of the Tudors to that of Cromwell. By 
the system of giving away Irish land to chiefs loyal to England, or 
to Englishmen, violent warfare was provoked. The native Irish could 
not, however, be exterminated even by Cromwell’s policy of “‘Con- 
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naught or Hell,” but often they returned as tenants of property they 
had once owned. 

The Reformation did not help Ireland, because, although the Irish 
Church had been late in coming under papal authority, the majority 
of the Irish, once under the Roman See, remained faithful. The fail- 
ure of the reformed church was partially due to the fact that the 
Book of Common Prayer was in English, and was distributed in Ire- 
land neither in a Latin nor in an Irish translation. Since, moreover, 
until the eighteenth century it was the custom to have a state religion 
and to persecute other faiths, a reformed church supported by the 
English government did not aid the settlement of Irish difficulties. 

In examining Irish history, one cannot fail to see that Ireland was 
regarded as a possession to benefit England; little thought was given 
to making a pleasant homeland for the Irish. Irishmen to-day con- 
tinually call attention to this aspect of their history; they point with 
horror to internecine warfare and bloodshed. They forget that to 
govern a colony with the consent of the governed was a practice 
scarcely general until after the American Revolution; harshness and 
force were conventional instruments of rule. It is matter for won- 
der that a country which has prided herself upon her champion- 
ship of liberty should have treated a neighbor as England has treated 
Ireland. The one explanation that can be offered is that England 
tried to make Ireland accept a system of liberty which the English 
themselves enjoyed; they did not take into account the native social 
system of the Irish. To the credit of Ireland it is that, in spite of cruel 
laws, of misunderstanding, her people have clung to their national 
ideal of a tribal state. Many a man of modern Ireland cannot tell 
anything of early Irish civilization, but where is there an Irishman 
who does not reverence family tradition? In what other country is 
the “old stock” as highly honored? Irish generosity, willingness to 
help a neighbor in distress (so evident in American political life) are 
but expressions of the ancient Celtic idea of common ownership, the 
feeling that by the coéperation of individuals the state becomes 
strong. 

The American Revolution had a marked effect upon Ireland: Irish 
industry at this time was paralyzed, but the rebellion of the American 
colonists against the unjust treatment of American industries en- 
couraged the Irish. The French Revolution added to Irish discon- 
tent; Ireland looked to France as to a friend close at hand. By the 
end of the eighteenth century, Grattan had freed the Irish Parliament 
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from English control, and the Roman Catholics, once crushed by the 
Penal Laws, had been given a larger measure of liberty. Unfortunately 
the British Government did not keep pace with advanced Irish 
thought, and, by reason of British encouragement of religious fears, 
the Rebellion of 1798 was partial instead of complete. Although 
the rebellion was the pretext, the need of defense against the rising 
power of Napoleon really caused the abolition of the Irish Parlia- 
ment (then in sad need of reform) and the inclusion of Ireland within 
the United Kingdom. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there has been 
gradual improvement in the administration of Irish affairs, an im- 
provement often brought about, to be sure, as a result of violent agi- 
tation on the part of the Irish: Roman Catholics have been com- 
pletely emancipated and given educational opportunities equivalent 
to those open to Protestants; the Irish language has been fostered; 
the Irish tenant has been enabled to own his land; poverty has been 
combated by the Congested Districts Board; the Department of 
Agriculture has assisted the agrarian population to learn better 
methods of farming. In spite of these efforts Ireland has remained 
discontented, and, at the time of the world’s stress, some of her cit- 
izens rebelled. This was because the policy of improvement had been 
conducted from without, rather than from within, the country. By 
this is not meant that it would have been impossible for England to 
reform the government of Ireland, but that the keynote of such 
reformation should have been to learn what form of government 
was most like that of the early Irish state, and best suited to the 
Irish temper. Home Rule, a step in the right direction, although it 
became law, was never put into operation, because it was opposed by 
Irish Unionists, particularly by those who live in Ulster. 

To explain the paradox, that a section of Ireland objects to the 
strengthening of Irish nationality, necessitates brief consideration 
of Irish society to-day, for which the previous survey of the early 
social system has formed a necessary introduction. 

It will be remembered that English settlers were brought into 
Ireland by a series of “ Plantations.”’ Some of these new arrivals the 
Irish completely absorbed; the majority were strongly influenced by 
Irish ideals. In one important respect, however, the Anglo-Irish 
differ from the descendants of the older population — they look back 
to an English, not an Irish, past. This has meant that they have kept 
the Anglican faith of their fathers, a firm bond between them and 
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the English. Thus Irish landed gentry are referred to by most of 
those outside their number as the “Protestant garrison.” The Irish 
gentleman is drawn to the representatives of the English power, the 
lord lieutenant and the viceregal court; he has little interest in Irish 
nationality as expressed either in Gaelic customs or in Gaelic liter- 
ature. He sends his sons to schools and to universities in England, 
where young men gain a conception of empire denied most Irishmen 
educated at home. 

A little more than a century ago, when her trade was threatened, 
Ulster was the rebellious section of Ireland. Since the Union, her trade 
and industries have prospered, and she is fearful lest, in the event 
of Home Rule, the people of the west and south deprive her of her 
wealth. Irish history seems to give no foundation for such fear. The 
pertinacity of the Celtic tradition tends to show that those who have 
a trade or industry are left undisturbed therein despite changes of 
government. The misfortune is that a part of Ireland as significant 
in ancient legend as in modern commerce lacks national conscious- 
ness by reason of looking out of the country and not into it. The 
most important aspect of the Irish question to-day is how to foster 
the Irish spirit in all Ireland, to prevent Irishmen from forgetting 
their nationality. In this way alone can there be unanimity. The 
Irish problem is one of education rather than of politics. 

Upon the outbreak of the Great War, the leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalists, John Redmond, with a vision characteristic of his country’s 
past, pledged the support of Irishmen in arms to the cause of the 
Allied nations. Irishmen of the Protestant minority, with their con- 
cept of empire, needed little urging, but many others of different re- 
ligious profession also responded to the call for service to the world. 
However, a faltering Government failed to recognize the principle of 
nationality — it refused to allow Nationalists to go to war in a body 
behind the green flag. A group of young men who had long been in- 
tent in the study of the Irish language and the Irish past set up the 
despairing cry, “Sinn Fein” (Ourselves Alone). In spite of the fact 
that Ireland had always shone most bright when of assistance to 
others, these Sinn Feiners persuaded many to join the standard of 
selfishness. The result is familiar to all who have lived through the 
past six years. 

Irish soldiers have distinguished themselves in Gallipoli and in 
Mesopotamia and in France: the poet of humble origin, Francis 
Ledwidge, gave his life in the cause for which Lord Dunsany risked 
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his; Thomas Kettle, brilliant author and professor at the Roman 
Catholic National University, Dublin, fell in action; the dead body 
of Major William Redmond, former Nationalist Member of Parlia- 
ment, was carried to the rear by men from Ulster. Did not these 
Irishmen fight for Ireland? In the readjustment of Irish government 
should not Irish soldiers have the loudest voice? 

Since the English dead have deepened the Englishman’s sense of 
nationality, England should strive at last to comprehend the tribu- 
lations of the island which through many hundred years she has failed 
to understand. Irish temperament should be set free from political 
unrest for political accomplishment. Peace should set at rest the 
sorrows of Ireland, and be the peace which passes understanding. 


WANTED: A RENAISSANCE OF “THE LAW FOR MAN.” ! 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER, Assistant Proressor or Frencu. 


F Professor Babbitt is right in the thesis he presents in his latest 
book, “Rousseau and Romanticism,” the work is epoch-making 
or our present civilization is doomed. 

“Tf I am right in my contention as to the unsoundness of a Rous- 
seauistic philosophy of life,’ he writes, “it follows that the total 
tendency of the Occident at present is away from rather than towards 
civilization ” (p. x). 

Whether or not epoch-making, the book is indubitably epoch- 
marking. It shows the Great War to be the logical culmination of the 
entire trend of the modern age, and the war gives the book its full 
significance. 

‘Man is not only a stupid animal in spite of his conceit of his own 
cleverness,” writes Professor Babbitt (p. 367), but the source of his 
stupidity is “that in spite of the fact that his spiritual and in the 
long run his material success hinges on his ethical effort, man persists 
in dodging this effort. ... An energetic material working does not 
mend but aggravates the failure to work ethically and is therefore 
especially stupid. Just this combination has, in fact, led to the crown- 
ing stupidity of the ages — the Great War. ...It is hard to avoid 
concluding that we are living in a world that has gone wrong on first 
principles, a world that, in spite of all the warnings of the past, has 

1 Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving Babbitt, ’89. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. 
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allowed itself to be caught once more in the terrible naturalistic trap. 
... The dissolution of civilization with which we are threatened on 
account of this is likely to be worse in some respects than that of 
Greece and Rome.” 

What then until recently we called “the modern age” as opposed 
to “the middle age”’ has logically culminated in the Great War. As 
the term “modern age” is evidently meaningless in itself, the adop- 
tion of a new term would seem imperative. 

Professor Babbitt furnishes one in summing up his purpose (p. 22): 
“My whole argument on the negative side is that the naturalistic 
movement in the midst of which we are still living had from the start a 
taint of eccentricity. The results of this observation, of which I have 
tried to show in detail the nature, are being written large in dis- 
astrous events. On its constructive side, my argument, if it makes 
any appeal at all, will be for those for whom the symbols through 
which the past has received its wisdom have become incredible and 
who, seeing at the same time that the break with the past which took 
place in the eighteenth century was on unsound lines hold that the 
remedy for the partial positivism that is the source of this unsound- 
ness, is a more complete positivism.” 

The modern age would then be the age of “naturalism” as opposed 
to the middle age which strove to base civilization on supernatural- 
ism. For the civilization “a base religieuse” of the middle age, the 
modern age tended to substitute a civilization “d base laique,’’ to use 
the more sharply significant French word. 

But a civilization, no matter what its fundamental organizing 
principle, presupposes a measure of control. In its first half, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, aside from the supernatural 
motives still active, the modern age sought this control in neo-classi- 
cism. Thus the transition was gradual. For, as Professor Babbitt 
says (p. xxii): “Aristotle was not only the prop and mainstay of 
dogma for centuries during the Middle Ages, but dogmatic Aristotel- 
ianism survived to no small extent, especially in literature, through- 
out the neo-classical period.” But in the eighteenth century, 
naturalism, long repressed in France by the Catholic Reaction, but 
already victorious over the Reformation in England, assumes the 
offensive in the domain of philosophy and, invading France, “defi- 
nitely breaks with the past.” The neo-classic ideal declines as 
naturalism finds its first expression in Romanticism. 

Unfortunately, according to Professor Babbitt, a fatal mistake was 
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made at the inception of the naturalistic movement. “It was no 
doubt natural enough that the champions of the modern spirit 
should have rejected Aristotle along with the traditional order of 
which he had been made a support. Yet if they had been more 
modern, they might have seen in him rather a chief precursor. 
They might have learnt from him how to have standards and at the 
same time not be immured in dogma” (p. xxii). 

The fatal mistake of the naturalists was to fail to learn ‘“‘how to 
have standards” after refusing “to be immured in dogma.” 

The crux of Professor Babbitt’s contention lies here. He too re- 
fuses to be “‘immured in dogma.” He too addresses those “for whom 
the symbols through which the past has received its wisdom have 
become incredible.” But he rises like a Jeremiah of Naturalism to 
say: “You have made and you are still making a fundamental mis- 
take. You have not even been true to your own principles. You claim 
to be positivists. You are but partial positivists.” “The remedy for 
the partial positivism that is the source of the unsoundness of the 
age is a more complete positivism” (p. xxii). 

Professor Babbitt proposes then, on the sound basis of complete 
positivism, “to seek with the aid of the secular experience of both 
the East and the West to work out a point of view so modern that, 
compared with it, that of our smart young radicals will seem ante- 
diluvian” (p. xxiii). 

To show up “smart young radicals” as antediluvians, Professor 
Babbitt has only to trace back the origin of their radicalism and show 
them to be mere tail-enders of Romanticism, “wrong types of in- 
dividualists, individualists who have repudiated outer control” with- 
out seeing the necessity or seeking the means of achieving “inner 
control.” 

The neglect to work toward inner control through “the failure to 
learn how to have standards” and the scorn of standards, is at the 
core of the antediluvian radicalism which is wrecking our naturalistic 
civilization. 

Professor Babbitt’s new book is thus seen to complete his former 
keen analysis of current tendencies. Already, in “The New Laokoidn” 
and in “Literature and the American College” he expressed mis- 
givings about the current “various forms of naturalistic excess,” and 
in his “Masters of French Criticism” he was above all preoccupied 
with the problem of standards: “the laying hold of the element of one- 
ness that is inextricably blended with the manifoldness and change.” 
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“Rousseau and Romanticism” is then but the ripened thought of 
a life’s work and the more significant that the author brings to it 
not only trained scholarship but a breadth of vision based on the 
comparative literature method of approach at its best. His present 
use of the “secular experience of both the East and the West,”’ in his 
effort to become “a complete positivist,” includes an intimate 
acquaintance not only with French, but with Latin and Greek, 
German and English literatures and thought, to which is added, in 
this particular instance, an unusual study of the philosophies of India 
and of China. 

The “smart young radicals” who may feel challenged to refute 
him will thus have to meet him —not in the domain of dreams but 
in that of “positive facts.” 

He accepts the fact of the flux of all things, the “relativism” at 
the basis of post-medizval thought. He expresses it as follows: 
“Man is cut off from immediate contact with anything abiding and 
therefore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live in an 
element of fiction or illusion” (p. xv). “‘ What prevails in the region 
of the natural law is endless change and relativity; thereupon the 
naturalistic positivist attacks all the traditional creeds and dogmas 
for the very reason that they aspire to fixity ”’(p. xii). 

But to be a naturalistic positivist does not suffice to be truly pro- 
gressive. For here is what has happened: “All the ethical values of 
civilization having been associated with these fixed beliefs, it has 
come to pass that with their undermining by naturalism, the ethical 
values themselves are in danger of being swept away in the everlast- 
ing flux” (p. xii). 

And that many have already been thus swept away, the whole 
development of Romanticism is proof, for the Romanticist, pseudo- 
progressive positivist that he is, refuses to recognize any element of 
oneness in the midst of the flux. Hence his giving up all standards. 
“His own private and personal self is to be the measure of all things, 
and this measure itself, he adds, is constantly changing” (p. xii). 

Thus understood “the flux” becomes “the whirl.” ‘‘ Having driven 
out Zeus, Whirl is King, cried Aristophanes, expressing the natural- 
istic dizziness which had become epidemic among the Greeks at the 
critical moment of their break with traditional standards. The mod- 
ern sophist is even more a votary of the god Whirl than the Greek, 
for he has added to the mobility of intellect that has no support in 
either tradition or insight, the mobility of feeling” (p. 181). 


” 
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Wishing to be truly progressive and positivistic, Professor Bab- 
bitt refuses to admire such casting away of all control. Such radical- 
ism is retrogressive and spells the doom of civilization, and here the 
author, proceeding fearlessly, parts company with typical aspects of 
a staggering array of worshiped representatives of modern thought. 

He takes care to warn us that he does not condemn in toto the 
authors he proves to have been to a greater or less extent caught up 
in the whirl (p. xvii), yet to agree with his strictures is to abandon 
discipleship of those he condemns. And they include such a miscel- 
laneous and noted company that the “smart young radicals” and 
with them many a more placid soul may well ask: “What crass 
obscurantism can have dictated such an ‘Index!’ In the name of 
what fossilized dogmas does Babbitt condemn our beloved idols and 
masters?” 

That Professor Babbitt does so in the name of “ progressive human- 
ism” must be thoroughly grasped if one is to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of his book. 

What qualifies as pseudo-progressives all the thinkers and writers he 
condemns is their common tendency to “eccentricity,” whereas gen- 
uine progress necessitates a centripetal stabilizing element. They 
are species of the wrong type of individualist: “‘the individualist 
who has repudiated outer control without achieving inner control” 
(p. xxiii). 


Shaftesbury, who “transforms conscience from an inner check 
into an expansive emotion” (p. 45); Rousseau, who “rejects both 
inner and outer control in the name of man’s natural goodness” 


‘ 


(p. 45); Chateaubriand, quite overcome by his “eccentricity,” “by 
his own uniqueness and wonderfulness” (p. 50); Victor Hugo, “‘stu- 
_pefied at the immensity of his own genius” (p. 51), “who outbel- 
lows the thunder and pulls comets around by the tail”; Blake, 
who gives “‘exuberance as the key to beauty and wisdom” (p. 254); 
Byron, who would have man “have no master save his mood” 
(p. 186); Browning, “the hybrid character of whose art is due partly 
to a lack of outer form, to a defective poetical technique, and to an 
attempt to give a semblance of seriousness to what is at bottom un- 
ethical”; Carlyle, who “takes as his own chief discovery a super- 
naturalism gotten from German Romanticism, which implies a con- 
fusion of the very planes of being” (p. 52); Hazlitt, who finds the 
only true ideal “in the heavenly tints of Fancy reflected in the bubbles 
that float upon the spring-tide of human life” (p. 235), and hence 
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“always to be found in extremes” (p. 97); Diderot, “‘who says that 
everything is experimental in man” (p. xi); Shelley, who sings of “‘a 
humanity whose nature is its own divine control” (p. 137); Renan, 
“so deeply convinced of the beauty of his own soul” (p. 133), “‘who 
envelops Christ as far as possible in an Arcadian atmosphere”’ (p. 133), 
thus following Rousseau in making him “a sort of grand master of 
the Golden Age” (p. 304); Michelet, “‘who like many other Rousseau- 
ists is an entertainer who believes himself a prophet” (p. 209); Walt 
Whitman, “the cosmic loafer” (p. 349), who “sets up a sort of ec- 
static animality as a divine illumination” (p. 286); Emerson, “who 
considers Enthusiasm the height of man, the passage from the human 
to the divine, a statement like so many of the whole school to which 
he belongs without dialectical protection” (p. 257); Wordsworth, 
“whose revery in its abdication of the intellectual and critical facul- 
ties, in its semi-dissolution of the conscious self does not differ from 
that of Rousseau and Chateaubriand except that the erotic element 
is absent” (p. 285), while “in his passages of great ethical elevation 
he ascribes to the natural order virtues that the natural order does 
not give” (p. 286); all have this in common that they take men away 
from the thought of “inner control.” 

Because of this “eccentricity” they distort the relation of nature 
to man (ch. vin, “Romanticism and Nature”); they distort love 
(ch. vi, “Romantic Love’’); through a misuse of imagination, they 
lose contact with reality and wander off into an Arcadian dream land 
(ch. rv, ““Romantic Morality, the Ideal”), only to fall back from the 
tops of “‘castles in Spain” to “dungeons in Spain” (ch. v, “Romantic 
Morality, the Real’’), from which they seek refuge in “the Ivory 
Tower” (ch. vir, “Romantic Irony’’), but in vain, for the “Ivory 
Tower” is again and again shrouded in the fog of Pessimism (ch. rx, 
“Romantic Melancholy’’). 

The abrupt fall from castles to dungeons is particularly expressed 
by such writers as Baudelaire, Flaubert, George Sand, Anatole 
France, Leconte de Lisle, Ruskin, Vigny and Zola. 

Baudelaire, who “after indulging in infinite, indeterminate desire 
falls into an infinite of nostalgia” (p. 257); Ruskin, “whose soul like 
an Aolian harp quivers musically on serene days, only to stretch to 
the breaking point in the blast” (p. 163); Anatole France, “who 
says that life should have as its supreme witnesses irony and pity” 
(p. 265); and Vigny, “who dreams of relief in a bitterly haughty 
silence before suffering and death” (p. 337); Leconte de Lisle, who 
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looking forth on a world of flux, like de Vigny, shakes his fist at an 
empty heaven (p. 324), only to utter the anguished exclamation, 
“Qu’est-ce que tout cela qui n’est pas éternel!” (p. 865); G. Sand, who 
from the religion of sexual love passed to the religion of human 
brotherhood only to discover in the humanity she had so idealized 
“a large number of knaves, a very large number of lunatics, and an 
immense number of fools” (p. 339); all exemplify the disillusions 
awaiting the uncontrolled imaginative roaming in Arcadia and the 
trend toward the Ivory Tower of irony and “art for art’s sake.” 

Flaubert and Zola, and the whole “naturalistic school,”’ but illus- 
trate another aspect of what results from the repudiation of the 
principle of restraint. “‘Le Naturalisme” is thus seen to be but an- 
other phase of Romanticism. “Once get rid of the principle of re- 
straint,” writes Professor Babbitt (p. 388), and what results is, ac- 
cording to the Romanticist, Arcadia. But what emerges with the 
progressive weakening of the principle of restraint is “la béte hu- 
maine.” The Rousseauist begins by walking through the world as 
though it were an enchanted garden, and then with the inevitable 
clash between the ideal and the real, he becomes morose and embit- 
tered. “This is what took place in France after the revolution of 1848. 
Hence the French Realists and Naturalists fail as well as the Roman- 
ticists to grasp the reality of life. The imagination is still idealistic, 
still straining, that is away from the real, only its idealism has under- 
gone a strange inversion; instead of exaggerating the loveliness it 
exaggerates the ugliness of human nature. No longer building castles, 
it builds dungeons in Spain”’ (pp. 105-06). 

But a greater danger even than this failure to record reality lurks 
near: in the application of the same misguided views in the domain 
of action. In this domain, Romanticism gives free play to all of one’s 
impulses. “ But the strongest of all the impulses is the will to power. 
The man who does not rein in his will to power and is at the same 
time very active according to the natural law is in a fair way to be- 
come an efficient megalomaniac” (p. 366). 

Now the naturalism of post-medizval civilization has not only 
given us “Rousseauists.” It has also given us “Baconians” whose 
naturalism turns to the problems of power and speed and utility. An 
enormous mass of machinery has thus been accumulated. The start- 
ling fact is that this growth in power does not in itself make for 
progress in civilization (p. 363). Indeed this enormous power is just 
as available for blowing up as for furthering civilization. Let the 
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megalomaniac get hold of it and he will actually use it to further his 
naturalistic romantic Will to Power. 

This is precisely what has happened. Alongside of the “soft sen- 
timentalists” like Tolstoy developed the “hard sentimentalists” like 
Nietzsche (p. 198). “As the Baconian, later become a Darwinist, dis- 
sipates the Arcadian mist through which nature had been viewed by 
Rousseau, the incompatibility of Power and Sympathy became in- 
creasingly manifest (p. 197), ruthlessness is preached as a protest 
against the sheer unreality of those who wish to be natural and at the 
same time sympathetic,” and “the imagination of the superman, 
spurning every centre of control, traditional or otherwise, so co- 
operates with his impulses and desires as to give them ‘infinitude,’ 
that is so as to make them reach out for more and ever for more” 
(p. 198). 

But such megalomania made formidably efficient through the 
machinery accumulated by science, means power without a corre- 
sponding wisdom. And the result, certain, inevitable, permanent, is 
a tendency to war. “Efficient megalomania, whether developed in 
individuals of the same group or in whole national groups in their 
relations with one another, must lead sooner or later to war. The 
efficient megalomaniacs will proceed to destroy one another along 
with the material wealth to which they have sacrificed everything 
else” (p. 360). ““The result has been the crowning stupidity of the 
ages: the Great War” (p. 367). 

Hence Professor Babbitt’s conclusion already quoted: “It is hard 
to avoid concluding that we are living in a world that has gone wrong 
on first principles, a world that in spite of all the warnings of the past, 
has allowed itself to be caught once more in the terrible naturalistic 
trap” (p. 367). 

More than a study of Rousseau, more even than a study of the 
relation of Romanticism to Civilization, Professor Babbitt’s book 
belongs with the books which raise literary criticism to the level of 
philosophy. It makes Comparative Literature contribute to the solu- 
tion of the questions which must be settled if civilization is to endure. 

And not content with marshaling the experience of the West and 
of the East as recorded in Literature it draws a constructive 
program which challenges some of the foremost representatives of 
current philosophical thought. William James, Bergson, Dewey and 
Croce are condemned in the same sentence as being “very far from 
satisfying the requirements of a complete positivism, since they are 
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seeking rather to build up their own intoxication with the element 
of change into a complete view of life, thus turning their backs on 
one whole side of experience”’ (p. xiii). 

Later, Professor Babbitt utilizes William James, but throughout the 
book he heckles Bergson, and in the last chapter he takes Dewey to 
task as especially pernicious. The reason is obvious. He “does not 
see in Bergson’s intuition of the creative flux and perception of real 
duration anything more than the latest form of Rousseau’s transcen- 
dental idling” (p. 364). In Professor Dewey he sees the representative 
of all that is nefarious in American education, an exponent of the 
naturalistic conspiracy against civilization to which concerted oppo- 
sition should be organized. “It is very stupid, assuming that it is 
not very hypocritical, to denounce Kultur, and then to adopt educa- 
tional ideas that work out in much the same fashion as Kultur and 
have indeed the same historical derivation” (p. 389.) ‘‘ Self-expres- 
sion and vocational training combined in various proportions and 
tempered by the spirit of ‘service,’ are nearly the whole of the ‘new 
education.’ But such compounding of utilitarian and romantic ele- 
ments results in material efficiency and ethical inefficiency, and 
allows the drift towards anarchy on the human level to continue ” 
(p. 389). “The notion that in spite of the enormous mass of expe- 
rience that has been accumulated in both East and West we are still 
without light as to the habits that make for moderation and good 
sense and decency and that education is therefore still purely a 
matter of exploration and experiment belongs to an advanced stage 
of naturalistic intoxication” (p. 388). 

Now what is the cure which Professor Babbitt offers against all 
the naturalistic excesses he describes? 

As opposed to “‘the incomplete positivism” at the root of the evil, 
he pleads for a “complete positivism” worthy of the name, the com- 
plete positivism he calls ethical. 

His last book is epitomized as was the first by the lines of Emerson: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled, 

Law for man, and law for thing. 
The last builds towns and fleet, 


But it runs wild 
And doth the man unking. 


Emotional and scientific naturalism, the Rousseauists and the 
Baconians “have attempted to erect on naturalistic foundations a 
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complete philosophy of life” (p. x). But they have only achieved 
“the rapturous disintegration of civilized human nature.” “The law 
for thing” has run wild and man is “unkinged.” 

Irving Babbitt would “reassert the law for man and its special 
discipline against the various forms of naturalistic excess.” In the 
name of “complete positivism” he would reassert the duality of 
human nature. Human nature is subject to the “law for thing,” but 
it is uncrowned if it is not brought under “the law for man.” The 
Rousseauists have not only cast away all discipline and all law but 
have denounced them as obstacles on the pathway of self-develop- 
ment. The Baconians have disciplined physical nature, “but the 
discipline that helps a man to self-mastery has a more important 
bearing on his happiness than the discipline that helps him to a 
mastery of physical nature. If scientific discipline is not supple- 
mented by a truly humanistic or religious discipline, the result is 
unethical science, perhaps the worst monster yet turned loose on the 
race” (p. 383). 

What must be restored, then, is the ethical human element. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt recognizes two means “of putting the law for man on a 
positive and critical basis: positive and critical humanism and positive 
and critical religion” (p. xx). And he personally offers humanism as 
a remedy “to a generation wallowing in the trough of naturalism.” 

Examples of positive and critical humanism he finds in Aristotle’s 
“Ethics,” “Politics,” and “Poetics.” Aristotle has laid down once 
for all the principles that should guide the ethical positivist when he 
wrote: “Truth in matters of moral action is judged from facts and 
from actual life. Doctrines should be referred to facts and to actual 
life. When they harmonize with facts we may accept them. When 
they are at variance with facts, we may conceive them as mere 
theories” (p. xxi). 

From Aristotle, then, we may learn how to have standards and 
“get back to what is normal and central in human experience” 
(p. xxii). He teaches how to be centripetal instead of centrifugal. 
He teaches how to achieve inner control through “the concentric or 
ethical versus the eccentric imagination” (p. 355). 

Sophocles and Dante may be linked with him. “They are not 
merely poetical but wise — wise in the relative and imperfect sense 
in which it is vouchsafed to mortals to achieve wisdom” (p. 358). 
Their works reveal the presence of ethical imagination, “of imagin- 
ative concentration on the human daw, on the domain of normal 
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human experience.” Goethe may also be utilized because beginning 
with emotional sophistry he gradually forsook it and finally achieved 
ethical insight (p. 360). 

But Aristotle is the supreme master, in truth the master of those 
who would know, for not only does he give the formula of “ethical 
positivism” but he teaches also how to criticize the content of its 
findings: “the art of inductive reasoning which according to him it is 
the great merit of Socrates to have devised and brought to perfection” 
(p. 374). We must learn anew from him and from his own master 
how to analyze and define. Such words as “nature,” “progress,” 
“the heart,” “soul,” “conscience,” “imagination,” “liberty,” “de- 
mocracy” are in need of careful defining. To the “ethical imagina- 
tion” should be added “‘a Socratic dialectic of discrimination.” 

Right knowledge will thus be acquired, “but right knowledge, 
though it supplies the norm, is not sufficient.”” What is required to 
secure ethical conduct is “the actual pulling back of impulse.” “And 
an act of this kind to be effective must be repeated. It must become 
automatic, unconscious, habitual.’’ Here again “Aristotle is incom- 
parable among the philosophers of the world for his treatment of 
habit on the humanistic level” (p. 386). It is here that Professor 
Babbitt utilizes William James. It is here that he clinches his case 
against Rousseau and all his disciples down to Dewey. “The only 
habit the child should be allowed to form, says Rousseau, is that of 
forming no habit.” “‘But to eliminate thus from education the idea 
of a progressive adjustment to a human law, quite apart from temper- 
ament, may be to imperil civilization itself. For civilization may be 
found to consist above all in an orderly transmission of right habits” 
(p. 387). 

In the name of positivism, then, Professor Babbitt pleads for a 
turning away from the anarchistic ideal of unchecked self-expression 
to the practice of the disciplines which humanize the individual and 
make him socially and righteously efficient. 

Very interestingly, however, after giving his own remedy, on the 
basis of his positivistic study of the experience of the race, on the 
basis of this same experience, he expresses a doubt whether it is 
sufficient to effect a cure. 

The source of “the disintegration of civilized human nature”’ he 
traces back, as already noticed, to the attack of the naturalistic pos- 
itivist upon all the traditional creeds and dogmas because they aspired 
to fixity. As all the ethical values of civilization have been asso- 
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ciated with these fixed beliefs, it has come to pass that with their 
undermining by naturalism, the ethical values themselves are in 
danger by being swept away in the everlasting flux” (p. xii). 

Can these ethical values be brought back by humanism alone? This 
is evidently the most poignant question of the day. As Professor 
Babbitt puts it: ““The question remains whether the more crying 
need just now is for positive and ethical humanism or for positive 
and critical religion” (p. xx). In his preface, he says he inclines to the 
humanistic solution because “‘to set out to be a good humanist which 
means merely to be moderate and sensible and decent may well be 
sought before the attempt is made to be superhuman” (p. xx). But 
in his concluding chapter he qualifies the statement: “The preference 
I have expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to be 
regarded as very tentative. In the dark situation that is growing up 
in the Occident, all genuine humanism and religion, whether on a 
traditional or a critical basis, should be welcome. The combining of 
the two is one of the most obscure that the thinker has to face. The 
honest thinker, whatever his own preferences, must begin by ad- 
mitting that though religion can get along without humanism, human- 
ism cannot get along without religion because, as Burke pointed out, 
the whole ethical life of man has its root in humility and as humility 
diminishes, conceit or vain imagining rushes in almost automatically 
to take its place” (p. 379). 

On the other hand, he doubts the power of the Church — by which 
he evidently means the churches — “‘to chain up the beast in man.” 
“For the Church, so far as it has become humanitarian, has itself 
succumbed to naturalism,” so much so that “the leadership of the 
Occident is no longer here. The leaders, having thus succumbed in 
greater or less degree to naturalism, have tampered with the moral 
law” (p. 367). 

This return, through positivism, to the concept of “humility,” this 
clear understanding of the confusion between “naturalism” and 
“supernaturalism” involved in “humanitarianism,” or, as Professor 
Babbitt expresses it, “the distinction of the three levels on which a 
man may experience life, the naturalistic, the humanistic, and the 
religious” (p. xix), the recognition of the permanent values reached 
by medizeval Christianity which he says “at its best has shown itself 
a genuine religion, dealing sternly and veraciously with the facts of 
human nature” (p. 334), the fearless, thorough analysis of the ele- 
ments of disintegration for the individual and for society in Rous- 
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seauistic naturalism, the further distinction between genuine science 
“which keeps in its proper place: below both humanism and religion” 
(p. 383) and pseudo-science which “arrogates to itself what does not 
properly belong to it” (p. 383), and thus “may become the worst 
monster that has yet been turned loose on the race” (p. 383), must 
make Professor Babbitt’s book a veritable charter of intellectual 
emancipation for the newly opened “Reconstruction Age.” 

In this sense it is epoch-marking. Furnishing an example of a 
genuine positivistic critical inquiry of classical, medizeval and post- 
medizval Occidental thought, reinforced by corresponding com- 
parative inquiries into Oriental thought (cf. numerous analytical 
references to Buddhism and Appendix on Chinese Primitivism), it 
restores the sense of perspective in the study of human culture so 
completely distorted by the intellectual, moral, and ssthetic myopia 
consequent upon the romantic and pseudo-scientific aberrations of 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It is epoch-marking because now that these aberrations have cul- 
minated in the Great War, the freedom of thought and humanistic 
vision of which the book shows so startlingly the possibility, are apt 
to become permanent possessions. 

Now that we have been dashed down the cataracts of “the Whirl,” 
it will be easier for those that survive to escape from the narrowing 
prejudices of antediluvian radicalism still so sinister and arrogant. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Babbitt’s book will be translated 
at once into French and that his message will otherwise be brought to 
the attention of the young men of France upon whose shoulders now 
rests heavily the burden dropped by those who fell to pay for the 
consequences of nineteenth-century worship of “naturalism.” 

It will be received by them with understanding, as the contribu- 
tions from many quarters of French late nineteenth-century and 
twentieth-century thought were already converging toward the same 
conclusions. But so widely searching and objective a testimony as 
Professor Babbitt now brings, coming as it does from an American 
scholar aloof from all incidental local controversies, cannot but at- 
tract the widest attention and prove profoundly influential. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that such a confrontation of conclusions, 
reached objectively from such varied angles of approach, will make 
that “concerted opposition to the naturalistic conspiracy against 
civilization” the united international movement for which Professor 
Babbitt pleads (p. 389). 
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For may it not be quite idle to speak about a political league of 
nations unless some principle be found that will make for a real inter- 
national community of ideals? And is there any other way to escape 
from the jungle into which “soft and hard sentimentalism” and 
“‘nseudo-science” have led us save through a union of all men of 
good-will in the search of “the law for man”? 

Professor Babbitt, in marshaling such an array of experience, 
Oriental as well as Occidental, in answer to this question, has given 
us a critical and progressive program which every genuine forward- 
looking man must hail with relief. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA — FEDERAL vs. PRIVATE 
CONTROL OF BUSINESS. 


By PHILIP CABOT, ’94. 


REMEMBER, years ago, being unable to refute the proposition 

of a classmate who announced that “Oysters are better than 
Heaven.” “How do you prove that?” “Oh, very simple. See! 
Nothing is better than Heaven. Oysters are better than nothing. 
Therefore, oysters are better than Heaven. Q.E.D.” 

That sounds very childish and silly — but, if the Government of 
the United States can be said to have had any consistent policy in 
dealing with the country’s industrial development, it would appear 
to have proceeded from a basis of reasoning, which might be stated 
as follows: ‘“‘Monopoly is bad. Successful industry tends toward 
monopoly. Therefore, successful industry is bad. Let it be sup- 
pressed.” 

It is doubtless true that successful industry in any field tends to 
produce larger and larger units and fewer of them. This is the in- 
evitable result of efficiency, and the efforts of the Government to 
break up these large units by its anti-trust campaign of 1904-14, and 
in its present attacks on the United States Steel Corporation and on 
the packing industry, are in effect attacks upon industrial success. 
Fortunately for the Nation, success dies hard; the great combinations 
like the Standard Oil Company, the Harvester Trust, the so-called 
“Big Five” in the packing industry, and the Steel Trust have not 
yet been destroyed. If the Government policy regarding them had 
been as completely successful as in the case of the railroads, our abil- 
ity to meet the emergency produced by the war would have been so 
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much reduced that the assistance we could have rendered the Allies 
would have been negligible. The persistence of the Government in 
its policy, therefore, after such an object-lesson — its failure to 
profit by experience — is most alarming. A serious effort should be 
made to analyze the situation, and to see whether something cannot 
be done to divert the attack. 

That private monopoly, as commonly understood, is universally 
unpopular is proved beyond a doubt by the fact that, from the days 
of the Roman Empire, European governments have sought to stamp 
it out by making all monopoly, except government monopoly, contrary 
to law. And yet the tendency of industry in that direction will not 
die, although as law in the final analysis is merely the crystallized 
opinion of mankind, there can be no doubt about the attitude of the 
people regarding monopoly as they understand or misunderstand it. 

It should be noted in passing that private monopolies — like our 
“public utilities” — under Government regulation are in effect Gov- 
ernment monopolies because the regulation practically deprives the 
private owner of his power of initiative, of the rewards which attend 
success in private business, and so of the distinctive attributes of 
private business. It is not to be wondered at that such monopolies, 
masquerading under the name of private enterprise, are unpopular in 
this country and are prone to fail. They have all the weaknesses of 
both private and Government monopoly — the unpopularity of the 
one and the stagnation of the other. 

Any industrial structure which cannot command the respect of 
mankind is bad, and in fact impossible, in a democracy, and if the 
sort of monopoly which has been so universally condemned is the 
only kind of monopoly, the first part of our syllogism is proved. 

There can be little question, moreover, of the truth of the propo- 
sition that successful industry tends toward monopoly, using the word 
“success” in its true meaning. For such success must be based upon 
ability and efficiency, and the more ably managed units in any in- 
dustry will tend to grow at the expense of those less ably managed, 
and will absorb their business, either by buying them out or by 
destroying them. Thus the most efficient unit, if allowed to act 
freely, will tend to absorb all the business in its line and to become 
a monopoly, and the tendency of the units in an industry to increase 
in size and decrease in number, observable for many hundred years, 
is sufficient proof of this if other proof were lacking. The growth of 
the trust problem in this country, where the units in many industries 
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became so large and their number so few as to frighten both the 
public and the Government, is a case in point. 

It would seem, then, that the second proposition is also sound, 
which leads to the absurd conclusion that “Successful industry is 
bad.” The conclusion is absurd, but where does the error lie? 

It lies, I think, in the quite common failure to grasp the fact that 
monopoly may be produced in two ways; that while monopoly pro- 
duced in one way is bad (and this is the sort of monopoly which we 
generally have in mind), monopoly produced in another is not only 
good, but is the best industrial form known to us. Successful in- 
dustry — that is, industry managed with the highest efficiency — 
tends toward monopoly, but industry managed in other ways may 
tend that way too; industry which uses “unfair methods of com- 
petition,” for example. That is why the unfair methods are em- 
ployed — for the sake of avoiding competition, which the weak man 
dreads. 

Such are the monopolies which we commonly see. They are pro- 
duced, not by the highest ability and efficiency of management oper- 
ating freely, but mainly by the use of “unfair methods of competi- 
tion.” ‘Unfair methods” include all those practices which, while not 
illegal, are economically and industrially wasteful, because such 
success and profit as they produce is gained at the expense of the 
public, instead of by reduction of costs or improvement of quality 
and methods. 

The term “unfair” is an unfortunate one. It has done, and is 
doing, much to delay the solution of our industrial problems, because 
its connotation raises a wholly false image of the practices which it 
is used to describe. “‘Unfair methods of competition” suggest to the 
mind practices which, while in strict accord with economic and 
statute law, contravene those standards of ideal justice and brotherly 
love which should govern Christian men. This is a false description 
of what is done. ‘Unfair methods,” such as accepting rebates, local 
underselling at a deliberate loss, bogus competition, running down a 
competitor’s goods, bribing his salesmen, false litigation, etc., may 
or may not be un-Christian, but they are bad because they are 
economically unsound, tend to inefficiency, corrupt monopoly, high 
costs, and high prices. Some term must be found, and used, which 
will make this fact clear instead of obscuring it. 

The harmful monopolies produced by such methods are so common 
as to have usurped our field of vision to the exclusion of those ex- 
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amples of really successful industries whose success has been due to 
efficiency and which tend toward monopoly also. Such industries, 
however, are not harmful, or dangerous, even if they attain mo- 
nopoly, because their success rests upon efficiency, which will pro- 
duce good methods, low costs, and low prices. The experience of 
generations shows that successful industry tends irresistibly toward 
the development of very large units. Such units are necessary to 
efficiency, the tendency is wholesome, and cannot be successfully 
resisted. Anti-trust legislation, trust-busting campaigns, and Gov- 
ernment suits to dissolve the great industrial units cannot frustrate 
the fundamental economic law. Large units will emerge in spite of 
them, because they are economically necessary and sound. 

In the meantime, the important fact is that while monopoly pro- 
duced by unfair methods may be perpetuated as long as such methods 
are used, the monopoly produced by efficient management cannot be 
perpetuated, because efficiency cannot be monopolized. Efficiency is 
a quality of men who die or wear out. There is a constant and irre- 
sistible tendency of the older units to lose their ascendancy in this 
respect. The effort to “corner”’ efficiency is like the effort to “corner” 
the wheat market — it will always be broken by the new crop. Hu- 
man efficiency cannot be “cornered.” 

Here, then, is the fallacy in the argument. Monopoly can be pro- 
duced in two ways — one bad and one good. The word can be used 
in two senses, like the word “nothing”’ in the first syllogism. If used 
in one way, it leads to an absurdity, but in the other to a solution. 

Therefore, the argument above set forth should run thus: ‘“ Mo- 
nopoly produced by unfair methods is bad. Successful use of such 
methods tends to produce monopoly. Therefore, success attained in 
this way is not success, and the use of such methods must be stopped.” 
That sounds like sense, and it is, and the problem for the Government 
and for our industrial leaders is not to stamp out monopoly, but to 
stamp out “unfair methods.” It is wrong and dangerous for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed blindly to stamp out all monopoly. The monopoly 
of efficiency should be encouraged; that of unfair methods alone 
stamped out. 

This is a stamping-ground in which the Federal Government has 
already done some stamping, the primary purpose of the Federal 
Trade Commission, created by statute in 1914, being to define, in- 
vestigate, and eradicate such methods. For reasons which are not 
wholly clear, the Commission has not gone far with this part of its 
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program. Its time has been largely occupied with investigation of 
costs and prices for various departments of the Government. and it 
should be noted in passing that this work has been hastily, and not 
always well, done. Just why the Commission has not devoted more 
of its time to, and accomplished more in the direction of, defining 
and suppressing unfair methods of competition is not clear, but one 
is inclined to suspect that the reason lies primarily in the fact that 
the personnel of the Commission has fallen so far short of the stand- 
ard which work of this kind requires, that neither the Administration, 
Congress, nor the Commission itself has had any real confidence in 
its ability to do constructive work of this kind. 

But the industrial history of the last five centuries makes it clear 
that monopoly produced by these methods must be suppressed, and 
it must be suppressed in one of two ways, either by the intervention . 
of the Government (by some form of Government regulation) or by 
the action of the industries themselves. In short, either the Govern- 
ment will lay down the rules of fair industrial competition, or it may 
be done by each industry for itself, through its own trained organi- 
zation. And what I desire to point out is that the present time offers 
a great opportunity to business men to do this piece of work. The 
fact that the Federal Trade Commission has not made a success of 
this department of its business leaves the field still free for others, 
and business men may still choose whether they will undertake the 
regulation of their own business themselves, or leave it to the Govern- 
ment. 

It is probably true that a distinction which exists, although not 
officially recognized, will mark the dividing line between industries 
which are in fact utilities — that is, those whose business deals with 
the necessities of life — and those which do not, and which thus re- 
main purely individual enterprises. Sooner or later, the Government 
will surely assume control of the former, unless they regulate them- 
selves. 

It is suggested that they had better undertake this themselves, 
while the opportunity offers. Government regulation of monopoly 
means Government regulation of prices, which always ends in failure, 
because while prices can be fixed by Government order, supply and 
demand cannot, and the Government is driven to such expedients as 
sumptuary laws and other futile efforts to control the markets. Pri- 
vate regulation of monopoly, or better, private regulation of unfair 
methods of competition, is a device which has never been thoroughly 
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tried; certainly the possibilities in this direction have not been ex- 
hausted, and it is time they were. The leaders of each great indus- 
try could form the necessary organization and design the necessary 
machinery so to regulate it that unfair methods of competition will 
be defined and eliminated. 

Just as in professional baseball, the supreme council of the major 
leagues has, during a period of forty years, hammered out a compli- 
cated and complete set of “rules of the game” and appointed um- 
pires to see that they are enforced wherever the game is played, so in 
each great industry the leaders should organize the necessary ad- 
ministrative machinery to define the “rules of the game” and see 
that they are enforced. The experience of our times should make it 
abundantly clear that this course must be adopted or business will 
_ be regulated by the Government through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and it is highly improbable that such a governmental body 
can ever be as efficient, or provide regulation as intelligent and sat- 
isfactory as could be devised by the companies and put into oper- 
ation by the leaders of the industry acting for themselves. 


DEMOCRACY AND CAPITAL. 


By LAURENCE MINOT, LS. ’83-85. 


“Shoot, if you must, this rich old guy, 
But spare the dollars that he’s laid by.” 

ARBARA FRIETCHIE valued her country’s flag above her own 

life, because the flag was the symbol of that personal liberty with- 
out which life is not worth living. Next to personal liberty the one 
thing without which life is not worth living is capital. Without it we 
should merely exist as do the animals, sleeping in caves, eating wild 
fruits. A house is capital, a suit of clothes is capital, stored foods are 
capital, a bow and arrow are capital, a fishing-rod is capital. Anything 
whatever is capital if its value lies in continued use, as distinguished 
from immediate consumption. 

For civilized life a large amount of capital is necessary. It is needed 
for transportation, for railroads, trolleys, roads, bridges, ships, and 
automobiles. It is needed for buildings for public uses, for schools, for 
hospitals, for industry, for housing the people. It is needed for public 
utilities, for water, light, drainage, telephones, and telegraphs. It is 
needed for every form of production, for mines, manufactures, stores, 
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and farms. In short, there is no form of human activity that is not 
dependent on a supply of capital in some form. 

Moreover, capital always reduces the cost of living. The more capi- 
tal any community has, the lower is its cost of living. Increased capi- 
tal means increased efficiency, and increased efficiency means a lower 
cost of production. In this respect it is the exact opposite of increased 
wages, which, except to the extent that they represent increased effi- 
ciency of the worker, mean, always, a higher cost of production. 

There is, at this time, a great deal of popular feeling against capital, 
and those who provide capital. In some parts of the world this takes 
violent form and results in the destruction of all forms of property. 
In our own country it finds more moderate expression in legislation 
against the rich, and ina regulation of capital which amounts to par- 
tial, and in some cases, total, confiscation of property. Whatever the 
form in which this popular feeling is expressed, it amounts to national 
suicide, it destroys civilization, it creates the high cost of living. 

No doubt much of this feeling is due to a failure to distinguish be- 
tween capital and the capitalist, between the abstract thing and the 
personal embodiment of it. Capital is always a beneficent force. The 
capitalist is not always a beneficent force. Hitherto the mass of our 
population has absolutely neglected the duty and necessity of provid- 
ing the capital which is vital to our existence. It has depended on the 
savings of a small part of the community, with the result that a few 
men hold in thrall the lives and fortunes of the many. Something of 
the feeling against capital may be due to envy and jealousy which the 
poor feel for those who are better off, but the real cause of the feeling 
is the power which is held by the few over the lives of the many. “In- 
dustrial slavery” is one of the terms used to express this feeling. 

The existence of this feeling is one of those deep human instincts of 
self-preservation which are the saving grace of democracy. The popu- 
lar expression of this instinct, in so far as it takes the form of the de- 
struction of property and the discouragement of capital, is a misguided 
effort entirely characteristic of the ignorance and blindness of democ- 
racy. 

The remedy lies not in the destruction of capital, which is vital to 
our existence and beneficent in proportion to its abundance, but in 
taking out of the hands of a small class the duty of providing it, in 
recognizing its fundamental importance, and in having the community 
itself, and every man in it, according to his ability, provide the capital 
necessary to our life and well-being. 
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Exact figures are not available, but it has been estimated that the 
total income of individuals in the United States is $38,000,000,000, of 
which seventy-five per cent belongs to families having an annual in- 
come of $2500 or less. A savings tax of ten per cent on this income 
would produce an annual fund of $3,800,000,000 available capital, 
three fourths of which would be furnished by the great mass of the 
population. That such a sum should be taken from the pockets of 
the people and lodged in the hands of the Government for investment 
would be highly undesirable and would result in a concentration of 
power and political influence utterly at variance with our democratic 
ideals and habits. But there is no reason why that should be done. All 
that is necessary is that the law and the community should recognize 
that at least ten per cent of the earnings of the community must, as 
a condition precedent to our existence as a civilized nation, be devoted 
to capital uses. The action of the Government should be limited to 
ascertaining the quota of money to be furnished by each individual, 
and to seeing that it is invested in whatever capital the individual may 
select. If the individual has an income of $1000, he should be com- 
pelled to invest $100 in some form of capital, leaving him complete 
liberty of choice as to what that form shall be, and complete liberty to 
change the form whenever and as often as he pleases. He should re- 
ceive the income of his savings, but should have no right to spend or 
withdraw his capital. Its continued existence in some form is a public 
necessity. The evidence of ownership should be deposited with some 
state official, much as one deposits collateral for a loan at the bank, as 
a guarantee that the conditions shall be faithfully observed. 

If this were done, the capitalist, as we now know him, would not 
wholly disappear, since some individuals might voluntarily save more 
than ten per cent, but he would be shorn of his power over men’s lives, 
and the capital, which is as necessary to the nation as the air it 
breathes, would be in large part owned by the people as a whole. 
Every man would be a capitalist and the war of class against class 
would disappear. We should become a self-supporting people and in 
consequence a self-respecting people. Above all, it would be a demo- 
cratic solution of the world’s most pressing problem. 

It is no doubt true to-day that a large part of our savings as a nation 
is made by people of moderate means, but it does not take a per- 
manent form. The first thought of the small investor is so to invest 
his savings that they can be withdrawn at a moment’s notice to meet 
any personal emergency that may arise, as sickness, death, or unem- 
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ployment. No doubt such savings are necessary and wise, but they are 
not enough. They provide only for fluctuations of the personal need. 
They should be supplemented by savings devoted to the permanent 
capital needs of the community. 

It will be objected that the present cost of living is so high that the 
wage-earner cannot afford such a contribution to capital. The answer 
is that the community as a whole now makes, and as a condition of its 
existence must continue to make, this contribution, and in the present 
condition of social and industrial unrest it may well be prudent for the 
employers to increase wages sufficiently to permit the wage-earners to 
make this contribution themselves. Such a readjustment of wages 
would be no greater than has often been made for other reasons. 

The important thing is to secure general public recognition of these 
very evident facts; to get them into the public consciousness. Some 
one of the States might well take this matter up and levy a tax of one 
per cent the first year, with an increase of one per cent annually until 
a maximum of ten per cent is reached. This would serve as a campaign 
of education and the desired result would be brought about without 
any violent disturbance. 


RADICAL REFORMS AND THE LABORING-MAN’S 
LIBERTIES. 


By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86. 


N an article, entitled “Arbitration in Labor Disputes,” which 

appeared last September in this Magazine, I undertook to show 
that if a dispute as to wages be submitted to arbitration the only right- 
eous rule of decision is to award the workmen the fair market value of 
their labor, but no more. A friend, criticizing this article, wrote me 
that, although I had done a real service in puncturing vicious economic 
theories, he had “‘a hopeless feeling”’ that I had stepped “right there,” 
and he went on to say that “Some new method of adjustment that 
will work has got to be found.” For not finding one I was somehow to 
blame. Wishing to extenuate this sin of omission I wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter which satisfied his mind to such an extent that he warmly 
urged its publication by way of a supplement to the September article: 


My DEAR 
I think you are indulging hopes that can never be realized so long 
as ignorance and thriftlessness and sin exist in the world. It surely 
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serves some purpose to expose economic errors on which demagogues 
and humanitarians are wont to build schemes of social reform — 
schemes the essence of which is to despoil the rich and give to the poor. 
To this purpose my article was in the main devoted. 

A purpose much more important would be served if some one would 
expose the wickedness and the folly of “‘ reforms” which threaten our 
institutions of liberty and equality — individual liberty, restrained 
only by such wholesome laws as it is necessary to make for the equal 
protection and equal benefit of all; and equality before the law, which 
absolutely excludes all manner of class legislation. These reforms are 
much in vogue — reforms that impair the right which is a vital part 
of personal liberty to hold and transmit property; that limit freedom 
of contract; that involve class legislation and destroy equality before 
the law. We are imposing graduated (which means disproportionate 
and, therefore, unequal) taxes on large incomes. We are taxing in- 
heritances. We are giving special aid in many ways to the poorer 
classes. We are interfering in many ways with freedom of contract. 

Reformers do not perceive, what seems absolutely clear to me, that 
our democratic institutions (which are still a precarious experiment in 
government) cannot survive unless “liberty and equality” are main- 
tained; that if the poorer classes receive special aid from the Govern- 
ment they must be controlled by the Government; that before they 
can be controlled by the Government they must be deprived of the 
vote; and that disfranchisement and government control would mean 
a kind of slavery fatal to the moral development of the individual and 
the moral progress of the controlled class as a whole, or, in other words, 
the moral progress of the average man in the class. On the other hand, 
special aid without special control would mean that our society would 
be overwhelmed by the immoral and socially unfit. It would mean 
moral, social, and political destruction. 

There are three, and so far as I have been able to formulate the 
matter in my own mind, only three schemes of government that we can 
try out. One of these and only one seems to me practicable. Both the 
others seem to me not only impracticable but fatal. They can be 
described shortly as follows: 

(1) Liberty and equality — no special aid and no special control. 

(2) Special aid without special control. 

(3) Special aid with special control. 

The first of these schemes is the one that we have held to until 
lately. Under it no help is given to anybody other than the help and 
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immense benefits which government gives to all. The only exceptions 
to the rule are paupers, frankly recognized and treated as such. There 
is no class legislation in favor of any class or against any class. Indi- 
vidual liberty and individual responsibility are preserved. 

On the preservation of individual liberty and individual responsibil- 
ity — no one can enjoy social liberty without assuming the burden of 
social responsibility — individual morality and individual character 
depend. And this is why liberty is sacred. This is why men have 
fought and suffered and died for it. 

Furthermore, self-government and class legislation cannot possibly 
stand together. They are utterly incompatible and irreconcilable. 
Imagine the affairs of the Associated Charities being administered 
by those whose needs the association was organized to relieve! It 
would produce confusion worse confounded, but no worse confounded 
than the confusion that would arise in a self-governing state where the 
eagerness of the proletariat to get something at the expense of the 
taxpayers were not held in check by rules prohibiting class legislation. 
The test of democracy will come right here. Have a majority of the 
people sufficient intelligence and self-restraint to abstain from class 
legislation? If our people do not meet this test, the proletariat will 
make short work of the right to personal liberty and the right of self- 
government. These rights were established by a deal of human suffer- 
ing, and it will cost, I admit, a deal of human suffering to maintain 
them. But the amount of suffering caused by maintaining them will be 
as nothing compared with the suffering which their destruction will 
bring upon mankind. 

The second scheme — the scheme of giving special aid without 
exercising special control — is the one we are monkeying with to-day. 
Very few people seem to consider the consequences. When the Gov- 
ernment resolutely declines to grant special favors to any class, then 
men are controlled by natural forces and by economic laws. They are 
controlled as to where they shall live, as to what kind of work they 
shall do, as to whether they shall marry and when they shall marry, 
and as to how they shall rear, educate, and train their children. The 
more vigorous individuals may resist for a time, but in the long run 
natural forces and economic laws are irresistible. State aid of any sort 
given to classes suspends to a greater or less extent the operation of 
these forces and laws. It relieves the favored classes from the control 
to which they would otherwise be subject. To relieve large classes 
from the one sort of control without substituting another is, I think, 
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midsummer madness. Insist, for example, on a living wage for all 
those who come into the cities in order that they may find work in our 
mills, and what force will compel men to go out on the farms and pro- 
duce things to eat? Nurse, doctor, house, feed, and train all the chil- 
dren a man sees fit to beget and what force will prevent improvident 
marriages and improvident fecundity? Almost any man can easily 
beget three times as many children as he can support. 

The third scheme of government — special aid and special control 
— might be pursued with safety for a time. Pursuing it we should en- 
act laws and impose taxes for the purpose of supplying certain classes 
with those things which the benevolent and humane deem necessary 
for their welfare. But at the same time and in order to protect our form 
of government we should disfranchise them, thus recognizing the prin- 
ciple that no class can safely be permitted to go to the polls and vote 
for men who promise them special favors, or vote in respect to meas- 
ures which for their special benefit impose burdens on the rest of the 
community. And for the protection of our social and economic wel- 
fare, officers of government would have to control them in respect of all 
the matters mentioned above. If, for instance, the authorities thought 
that too many of the favored class were in the towns, the surplus 
would be taken out to the farms where they would be forced to plough, 
to hoe, and to reap. Their lives would be ordered for them, and they 
would practically be slaves. Slavery always means moral and spiritual 
death. Such a scheme of government would, like slavery, poison our 
whole society and ultimately destroy us. We have contemplated 
German Kultur for five years in vain if we have failed to realize that 
government control means moral destruction. 

I might dilate on this subject at much greater length, but con- 
tent myself with outlining the arguments which satisfy me that most 
of the propositions advanced nowadays by social reformers, “up- 
lifters,” and “‘forward-looking” people are ruinous — morally, so- 
cially, economically, and politically ruinous. Consequently, I fear 
that I do “stop right there” in the sense in which you use the expres- 
sion, and despair of finding any “new method of adjustment that will 
work.”’ I think the old methods must be stuck to at all hazards. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have great admiration for a master 
who can win the respect and the confidence of his men; who can induce 
them to give him loyal and enthusiastic service; who gladly pays for 
such service all it is worth and establishes wholesome human relations 
with his servants. But these matters all lie outside the realm of law. 
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They have little or nothing in common with the “democratization of 
industry ”’ which its advocates tell employers of labor they must accept 
whether they like it or not. True reforms will never be effected by law 
and force, but only by education, healthy public sentiment, and moral 
suasion. We can no more establish by law ideal relations between 
capital and labor than between husband and wife or between parent 
and child. All we can do by law is to keep the peace, protect private 
property, personal liberty and freedom of contract; and punish pal- 
pable breaches of obligations which freemen have voluntarily assumed. 
This is not precisely accurate — child labor can be forbidden, the 
hours of manual labor in occupations especially severe or unwholesome 
can be limited, safety devices and sanitary conditions for labor can be 
demanded, various public charities like hospitals and parks which do 
not teach the members of any class habitual dependence on state aid 
may be maintained by the Government. But broadly speaking, my 
propositions as to what can and what cannot be done by Government 
are, I submit, sound. 


WAGGERS’ WAGER. 
By JAMES FARQUHARSON LEYS, ’21. 


HE one big advantage in being in hospital is that it affords op- 

portunity to think. I never was much of a thinking chappie, you 
know, and I never fully realized before how awfully important it is 
to think. That is, think before acting, if you know what I mean. 

One important item I jotted down in my memo. was to this ef- 
fect, — not very important to be sure, as I am not an artist, but it 
has great possibilities, because one never knows when one will wake 
up some morning and find oneself quite an artist. That’s one point I 
got thoroughly drilled into me out there, don’t you know, never to 
disbelieve anything, because such wonderful things do happen. 

Well, to come around to what I was saying, — let me think now, 
— Oh, yes! of course, how stupid of me, you know, — to keep you 
waiting and all that — sorry — of course you want to hear all about 
old Waghorn. How did I come to look him up? That’s what I’m 
getting around to. 

The point I jotted down was entirely for the benefit of the public. 
It struck me as rather a shame that facts should be so grossly mis- 
represented, as it were, throughout almost the whole world. And I 
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resolved that if I was ever an artist I would be most careful to draw 
true facts instead of twisting facts around to suit my fancy. For in- 
stance, here I was, as you know, in bed in Netley for six months, and 
seeing almost every day pictures in the Graphic and Sphere and so 
on, showing how we were living in the hospitals, or so they seemed, — 
for underneath were such things as “Happy SOLDIERS ENJOYING A 
Merry GAME oF NINEPINS IN A WarD,” which showed groups of 
shouting men and pretty nurses bowling up and down the alley be- 
tween the beds. The result is easily imagined, you know, and we 
were flooded with croquet sets and tennis racquets, which were about 
as useful as andirons or rivet hammers, because the least noise in the 
ward meant disaster. If the artist had only drawn things true to life 
we might have received some useful things. I should not be ungrate- 
ful, however, because, as it happened, I could surreptitiously sneak 
down to the billiard room a fortnight or so before I was allowed 
crutches, by using a pair of mallets, — rather clumsy of course, — 
but I got there, you see, which after all was the main objective. 

“In due course my crutches came, as crutches will come, you 
know, — broken. But a few more days in bed was all I had to forfeit 
while they were mended, during which time I decided that one of the 
first things I would do would be to look up Waghorn, — rather sound 
scheme, what? Particularly as I can save you a tremendous lot of 
worry about him, because, you see, I can tell you without your having 
to write and find out. 

Well at that time, you know, he was at the Lewis Gun School in 
the New Forest — topping place, have you ever been there? So I 
resolved to toddle over at the first opportunity and have a little chin 
together. 

I managed to get over to his camp somehow. Personally, I con- 
sider I managed rather well to get there on my first day with crutches, 
— don’t you think? Beastly awkward things, crutches! I remember 
trying to show off to the M.P. at the hospital gate, how I could return 
the salute and keep moving at the same time. I carried it through in 
great shape, only I forgot to squeeze my shoulder and the confounded 
thing dropped and I fell flat on my tummy right in front of the colonel, 
— deuced embarrassing, but I rallied around myself, you know, and 
turned my head smartly in his direction wabbling my uppermost 
ear in lieu of a salute — but I forget, I must buck my stumps and 
tell you about Waghorn. 

I trickled into his camp at about fifteen hours and who do you 
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think I saw squatting on one of those camp stool affairs in front of 
the O.M.? Waghorn? No, bless my tottering old soul, No! Dear old 
Pennyfarthing. 

** Hullo — hullo — hullo! Here we are, are n’t we!” he said as soon 
as he saw me. “I have n’t seen you for ages.” 

“ Awfully jolly to see you again,” I answered. And would you 
believe it, I got so absorbed talking to him that I quite oubliéd about 
Waghorn. You know one does sometimes, does n’t one? Finally, 
however, I rallied around. 

“Waghorn about to-day?” I asked. “As an absolute matter of 
fact, as it were, he is n’t,” he answered. “‘ And thereby hangs a tale,” 
he cleverly added. I was awfully disappointed, as you can imagine, 
because I wanted to see him in person and tell you all about him, 
knowing how anxious you are to hear of him, are n’t you? So of 
course I immediately started to probe old Pennyfarthing about him, 
when last seen; where; last vaccinated; and all that sort of thing. 
Rum thing, you know, is n’t it, what interesting things do crop up in 
an exam. like that — if you follow me. I remember once a chappie 
in my platoon who — What was that? Oh, yes! Waghorn — of 
course. 

Well, Pennyfarthing, the dear old thing he is, told me all about 
him. It seems that the troops were in the habit of bathing in the 
Solent. Absolutely harmless and, in fact, creditable in itself. The 
trouble was, it seems, that they were in the habit of disporting them- 
selves rather — freely — er — as it were, and certain dear old maids 
had registered disapproval; one of them, unfortunately, being the 
colonel’s aunt. So bathing parade was instituted at certain hours, 
and all that remained was to procure an officer in command of bathing. 

Pennyfarthing claims that the recommendation of the barmaid 
at the Royal Oak, whom all the O.M. were chasing, resulted in the 
choosing of Waghorn as that officer, to get him out of the running, — 
much to his disgust. His duties in this respect were twofold. 

One: To allow no troops in the water except between 7.30 
and 8.30 Ack-Emma and 8.30 and 9.30 Prp-Em™a. 

Two: To see that the tide was in at those and no other 
hours, or something to that effect. 

It is rumored that Waghorn asked for promotion from subaltern, 
R.F.A. to lieutenant-commander, Royal Navy, on the grounds of 
his temporary duties, but the colonel did not approve. 

Things oozed along pretty smoothly for quite a while for every 
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one but Waghorn. It seems that he had got wind of how he had had 
the honor to draw this appointment, — the only one which prevented 
him from going to the village in the evening — and he felt pretty cut 
up about it, as you can imagine. 

One evening he bet Pennyfarthing a carton of “State Express” to 
a hamper of strawberry jam that if Pennyfarthing would take his 
place one evening at bathing parade he would become the accepted 
betrothed of Gertrude, the barmaid, that very evening. Pennyfarthing 
burst into a loud smile, but considered that it was worth taking one 
evening away from the Royal Oak to have a carton of “ State Express ” 
from Waggers. Rather sound scheme — what? 

“The funny part of it all was, you see,” Penny said to me, “ Gertie 
had told me herself that if I went around on Thursday she considered 
it bally probable that she would accept me. So of course I told 
Waggers, but the silly ass would have it his own way. So I said 
“Toodle-oo, then, Old Top, have it your own beastly way and find 
out for yourself.’ 

“So Waggers went down, and what do you think?” Pennyfar- 
thing went on. “Gertie told him that if he could trickle around on 
Thursday night about nine-thirty, — just the time she told me, you 
know, that was the awful part, — that she considered it bally proba- 
ble that she would accept him. Afterwards we found out that she 
had invited the whole junior officers’ mess to toddle down there and 
marry her.” 

Of course Waggers did not know this and on Thursday he was 
tremendously keen to get down to the village at all costs. 

All day long on Thursday he cackled around like some species 
of depraved idiot, begging people to take his parade for him. Not a 
soul, of course, responded, and the poor chappie was all cut up about 
it. We had a very decent bunch, you know, but of course you can’t 
expect a blighter to give up his matrimonial chances just to oblige 
some cheeky bounder who probably only wants to see the latest pic- 
tures. So poor old Waggers was forced to take his own bathing parade, 
but this did not mean that he had given up or anything like that. 
Ok dear me, no! He decided to hurry up the bathing and push his 
watch ten minutes or so ahead. 

“As you can imagine,” Penny said, “‘Waggers grew more and 
more excited as his watch drew near nine-thirty. At nine-twenty-five by 
his watch he called ‘ All Out’ and started chasing the poor chappies 
out of the water. Naturally a howl resulted and the sergeant-major 
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ran up and pointed out Waghorn’s mistake. Waggers politely and 
firmly, — you know that way he has, — begged to differ with the 
sergeant-major and sent him around dragging all the poor blighters 
out of the water.” 

Everything now looked fine for Waggers. In ten minutes he 
could easily sprint down to the village; and just as he was preparing 
to leave, having sent the troops back to barracks, he had a most 
deucedly awkward stroke of memory. He remembered he had for- 
gotten his cane, and so he about-turned and went fagging after it. 

As he got down to the water’s edge he noticed an extraordinary, 
round, red-and-white-striped thing slowly floating along the water. 
Just fancy a condition like that, you know, a poor chappie confronted 
absolutely without warning by some such weird spectacle. I should 
have taken a pot shot at it myself, on the chance that it might be a 
mine or something of that sort, but not so Waggers. You know what 
a clear-minded blighter he was. Rare judgment and all that sort of 
thing, you know. He just waited while the beastly thing floated 
nearer and nearer. As it drew abreast of him he saw — what do you 
think? A head? Why, yes, absolutely, decidedly, you must be an 
awfully clever species of chappie! Nothing less than a head. 

Angry? Well, rather! I should say he was angry. 

“Hey, you there!” he called. “‘ What on earth do you think you’re 
doing there?” 

Of course the poor floating chappie was just floating, so he kept 
right on. I’ve noticed myself sometimes how deuced awkward it is 
to hear with both ears under water. 

“Hey, there!” Waggers bellowed. “Come out of it at once.” 

The carcass shivered slightly throughout, but apparently paid no 
attention. Waggers might as well have blown a kiss to him. Waggers 
turned scarlet. You know the way he does when he feels a little 
peeved. Evidently the bounder in the water did n’t deign even to 
look at him. Waggers tried to reach him with his cane, but he was 
too far out, so Waggers picked up a little stone and threw it at the 
floating mass. Rather sound scheme — what? The pebble hit the 
floating chappie and bounced off into the water — Plop! 

The bally blighter then rallied around himself and sprang up in 
the shallow water and started bellowing. Smithers says he could hear 
the bubbles fly from his room, — still, you know what Smithers is — 
anyway, the ex-merman was in an awful wax and resembled a walrus 
whose whiskers have been pulled by some small grandchild. 
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“Bf— f—ew!! Sir! do you know whom you are trifling with?” 

“No, and I don’t give a tuppenny damn. Come out of that water ” 
— with a glance at his watch — now nine-forty — “Damn you!” 

“God bless my soul, don’t you know who I am?” 

“Come out of that water at once. I suppose you think you cut 
quite a caper because you’ve been made a lance-corporal.” 

“Me? A lance-corporal? The idea! Why, dammit, I —” 

“Dry up! If you aren’t out by the time I count two, you old 
curmudgeon, I’ll throw your tunic into the sea, and al! the rest of 
your beastly togs along with it. One! — Two!” 

Waggers strode, — you know how he can stride, — dashed grace- 
fully, don’t you think, — yet at the same time rather impressively, 
as it were, — he strode over to the pile of clothes by the rock. 

The walrus, it seems, was so awfully astonished at this display of 
dignity with harshness, that he toppled absolutely over himself on a 
slippery rock and completely disappeared. 

Waggers, poor old fellow, mistook this for direct insubordination 
and picked up the large bundle of clothes and. made for the water. 
Always a determined kind of a chappie, with a topping respect for 
his own word, he actually threw a few garments into the water, 
thereby exposing on the shoulder of the truant’s tunic a — what? — 
Major? — No. — Brigadier General! 

So that’s why Waggers volunteered for Siberia, and he sailed 
last Monday. Deuced — what? 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL vs. THE PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


By W. W. MASSEE, Heapmaster Masser Country Scnoot, Bronxvi.ue, N.Y. 


N the December number of the Harvarp GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 

there appeared an article entitled “‘Public School vs. Private 
School in Preparation for College,” written by Mr. F. V. Gordon, with 
the assistance of Prof. H. W. Holmes and Mr. Philip Levy. 

In this article an analysis is made of the work done in Harvard by 
the boys coming from the public high schools and private schools of 
Massachusetts. The writer is very careful to caution the reader that 
the discussion is limited only to the schools in the State of Massachu- 
setts. In his summary, however, he makes this sweeping declaration: 


Given a boy of fair intelligence trained with his fellows in a democratic 
public school, and you need have no fear that he will suffer in his college record 
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either in scholarship or in deportment in comparison with his more fortunate 
classmate who was carefully tutored in a private school. 


It is this declaration that has been quoted and requoted very gen- 
erally throughout the country, particularly in localities where the 
public high schools are notably weak and inefficient organs for the 
preparation of boys for colleges of the grade of Harvard. A typical 
example of this publicity is to be found in the New York World of De- 
cember 12. After quoting the above declaration, the editorial writer 
adds: 


In the light of this tribute, which is sustained by the carefully compiled 
statistics, what becomes of the sweeping criticisms of public-school methods 
of education? A school system that fits boys for the highest rank in scholar- 
ship at Harvard must be a pretty satisfactory system. Perhaps the public 
schools have suffered from the fact that they are too near home to permit of 
a view of their real merits in the proper perspective. Their advocates have 
reason to be gratified by the testimony to their thoroughness from the coun- 
try’s leading educational institution. 


Even the Literary Digest, in its issue of January 3, in an article 
entitled “High Schools and Democracy,” says, “Harvard, for ex- 
ample, has just measured out a tribute of praise for the public 
high school of the country that need make no parent regret his 
means do not permit his sending his son to a private school for 
college preparation.” 

If there ever was a time when frank and plain speaking was needed 
in regard to every phase of education, that time is at hand. One year 
ago, President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, in an address 
before the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York, said, “‘ While the 
German system of education accomplished what the German people 
expected of it, and while the French system met every test of the 
French people, the school system in the United States under the test 
of war broke down completely at every point.” 

It is inconceivable that any one, with even a superficial knowledge 
of the educational conditions in this country, could make such sweep- 
ingly inaccurate statements as are expressed by way of a summary 
at the close of Mr. Gordon’s report. 

That the average public high-school graduate “ of fair intelligence,” 
after his four years’ course, is able to pass the entrance examinations 
to such colleges as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and Bryn 
Mawr, is one of the most gigantic educational myths ever turned loose 
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on the unsuspecting parents of this country. By reference to the an- 
nual report of the College Entrance Examination Board, one can 
readily see that outside of a very few first-class New England public 
high schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut there is not a single 
public high school in the United States that is able to prepare any one 
of its graduates for the above colleges unless he be a pupil of very 
unusual brilliancy. 

In fact, very few of these public-school graduates “‘of fair intelli- 
gence”’ can prepare to pass the Harvard entrance examinations after 
one year of the hardest study at our finest private preparatory schools. 
Mr. Parmelee, an experienced teacher of college preparatory work, in 
the January Atlantic Monthly says, ‘‘As we all know, few public 
schools have been able to prepare boys for the arbitrary, excessive de- 
mands made by our large Eastern colleges. None but the most brilliant 
public-school boy, willing to do considerable self-educating, could in 
recent years pass those entrance examinations.” 

Quoting from the report of the Harvard investigators the New York 
World says: ‘‘What becomes of the sweeping criticisms of the public 
high school methods of education?” 

Here is one criticism. Though the public high schools of the United 
States turn out forty times as many graduates as do the private schools, 
the private-school graduates — few as they are — pass off seven times 
more college board entrance examinations than do all the graduates of 
the public high schools of the United States. Compare the results on 
the college board examinations in three typical cities in the United 
States — Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Buffalo. The graduates in one 
private school in Minneapolis pass off more examinations than do the 
graduates of all the public high schools in the entire State of Minne- 
sota. Coming east to Cleveland, Ohio, the record is the same; one 
private school prepares more pupils for the college board examinations 
than do all the public high schools combined in this justly famous 
State. In Buffalo, New York, one private school prepares more boys 
for these examinations than do all the public high schools in the City 
of Buffalo. Take the public high schools of New York City, with its 
magnificent high-school system, turning out thousands of graduates 
yearly. Yet of all these thousands of graduates, only forty-four are 
able to take the college board examinations. The Horace Mann 
School for Boys alone prepares more boys to pass these examinations 
than do all the public high schools of New York City put together. 
Dozens of the very finest high schools in the State of New York 
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cannot even prepare one boy for these entrance examinations, as 
the report shows. 

The wise investigators at Harvard have selected a few of the bright- 
est public high-school students of the United States, who have passed 
their entrance examinations not because of their good training in the 
high schools, but in spite of the superficial training which they had 
received. These few geniuses, we might call them, will succeed at 
Harvard or in any place that you may put them. These boys are one 
out of ten thousand bright boys. 

The wise men at Harvard have no facts of any kind upon which to 
base the conclusion that a boy of fair intelligence trained in a demo- 
cratic public school can compare with the boy trained ‘in the private 
school. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


HE report opens with statistics compiled to December 5, 1919, 

which show that 9009 Harvard men were enrolled during the war 
in the military forces, that 118 served in the Ambulance, and that 4248 
were engaged in war work as civilians. The number of those com- 
missioned as officers was 6565. Six hundred and two Harvard men 
won distinctions; 322 died in active service or as a result of such serv- 
ice; 23 died in ambulance or civil service. 


Although the summer sessions enabled many students to return to their 
regular work, the University did not assume its normal condition until the 
opening of the new academic year at the end of September, 1919. In the 
college the total number of students is much the same as before the war, that 
is about twenty-five hundred; but they are somewhat differently distributed. 
The number of unclassified students, who have previously spent a year in an- 
other college, is greater by nearly a hundred, while that of the Freshmen is 
smaller by about the same figure. This last diminution may be explained in 
part by an inferior preparation of the candidates for admission, due to the war 
and showing itself most in the case of the colleges maintaining the highest re- 
quirements for entrance. Nevertheless, it is probable that the examinations 
for admission are themselves not as accurate a test as they ought to be. At 
those held in June, when by far the greater number of our students are ad- 
mitted, the examination papers are prepared, and the books under the old 
plan are read and marked, by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
a body composed of representatives both of the colleges and of secondary 
schools. Such a board would seem singularly qualified to judge the work done 
at school as a preparation for college studies; and its marks are now accepted 
for admission to Harvard, sixty per cent being the passing grade. But an ex- 
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amination of the grading for a number of years shows a strange irregularity. 
The percentage among all the candidates at the Board examinations who ob- 
tained a mark of sixty or more in certain subjects is as follows: ! 





| | Number 
1918 1919 | of candi- 
dates 1919 





American History 32.7 27.9 21.0 50.4 i 34.4 | 1,803 
Intermediate French....| 47.7 | 65.5 73.2 | 42.3 54. .7 | 1,906 
Elementary Algebra....| 44.1 43.6 | 38.2 | 63.3 Mt OBS: 4,181 
Advanced Algebra 66.4 | 46.0 38.2 | 74.3 5.5 | 650. 520 
Plane Geometry 40.8 57.6 38.0 60.6 5.6 | 35.5 | 4,442 
Solid Geometry 75.8 43.7 26.1 51.2 é 53. 1,230 




















These are, of course, among the subjects in which the widest variation took 
place, and that variation is certainly very great. It may be observed that in 
almost every one of these subjects the proportion obtaining a grade of sixty 
per cent is nearly twice as large in one year as in another. The war may have 
had some effect on the preparation of the boys, but it is far from explaining 
the variations, for on the whole the lowest marks came in 1916 and the highest 
in 1917; while the years in which the lowest percentage was obtained are not 
the same in all the subjects, and this is true also of the highest percentage. If 
the number of candidates were small, wide variations might be due to acci- 
dental differences in their proficiency, but these are all subjects commonly 
offered, and the number of candidates shown in the final column is far too 
large to be affected by personal variations. Clearly there have been from year 
to year changes of standard. Such changes are not easily eliminated, and they 
were found in our own examinations before we accepted those of the Board. 
Nevertheless, they ought to be avoided so far as possible, for to apply a differ- 
ent measure in successive years is unfair to the boy, disconcerting to the school 
and undesirable for the college. If the standard is found to be too low or too 
high, it should be changed gradually and deliberately, with due notice to 
every one interested. 


After commenting on the importance of training students to think 
clearly, to see facts as they are, and to be broad and tolerant from the 
study of past experience, the President continues: 


The adoption of a comprehensive final examination in the student’s main 
field of work has attracted wide attention, and would seem to be a notable 
advance in American educational methods. It is not, like the final examina- 
tions formerly held in our schools and colleges, a mere review of what he has 
been taught. That had its merits and defects; but was simply an attempt to 
make sure that the pupil had not forgotten what he had learned. The object 





1 In 1919 Board Examinations were taken for the first time by candidates for cer- 
tain women’s colleges, but as they took only the comprehensive examinations they 
are not included in the figures given above. 
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of this examination is different, for it is designed to include much that has not 
been covered in class. It is a general examination on the subject, and the 
student must read for himself what his courses have not touched. The aim is 
to fasten his attention on the subject as a whole, rather than on isolated frag- 
ments of it; to lead him to codrdinate the information he obtains, whether 
from his courses or elsewhere; to master the subject and make it his own; and 
to impress upon him the responsibility for his own education, for real value 
belongs only to self-education, acquired by personal effort. Teachers can help 
a man to obtain it, but cannot stuff it into him ready-made. 

In connection with the general examination on the field of concentration a 
change was adopted in the requirements for distribution. As at first estab- 
lished this required that six courses should be taken in subjects remote from 
the main field of study, and the courses were divided for the purpose into four 
groups. But the grouping proved in practice somewhat artificial, and led to 
difficulties without wholly accomplishing its object. Moreover, there was a 
difference of opinion about the number of courses that ought to be required in 
this way. The conclusion now reached is based upon the principle that no 
man ought to be given a degree, certifying a liberal education, who has not in 
college read some good literature, and learned something of history, of the 
conceptions of modern science and of the methods of abstract thought. The 
regulation adopted provides therefore that every student must take at least 
one course in literature, one in history, one in science, and one in mathematics 
or philosophy. 


The plan for the physical training of all Freshmen is described as 
follows: 


It starts with the assumption that the best forms of exercise for young men 
are competitive sports, and preferably those which can be kept up after leav- 
ing college. Unless physically defective, a Freshman, however awkward, is 
urged to play games with classmates equally clumsy; mere gymnastics being 
required only as a last resort. Calisthenics are a weariness to the flesh without 
enjoyment, whereas it is believed that after a man, unused to violent exercise, 
has learned to play a game with pleasure in his Freshman year, he will con- 
tinue it of his own accord. The student is allowed to choose his own sport; but 
is supervised to ensure that he actually takes part in it to the extent required; 
and, of course, organized college athletics fulfil the requirement. To carry out 
the plan Dr. Roger I. Lee, the Professor of Hygiene, has the assistance of 
Mr. William H. Geer, Director of Physical Education, with a corps of sub- 
ordinates; and a temporary building for winter sports is now being erected 
near the Freshman Halls. 


The suggestion is made that the consciousness among the students 
of a community of sentiments and ideals should be stimulated: 


Intercollegiate sports have had a considerable effect in producing it; but 
the community spirit they have fostered has been little used as a means of in- 
fluencing the student body in other ways; nor is it sufficiently continuous or 
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pervasive to be a basis for affecting the personal characters and standards of 
the great mass of undergraduates. In order to weld the students into a closely 
bound community, with traditions strong enough for permanent moral effect, 
it is highly important that they should be housed in college halls, with an op- 
portunity, at least, to take their meals together. Under such conditions a 
strong influence can be brought to bear upon the natural leaders, and through 
them upon the whole body. If wisely and sympathetically used it can do 
much good; and that without in any degree making the students all alike or 
reducing their individuality. Both the Athenians and the Florentines had a 
remarkably strong community feeling, but they certainly did not suffer from 
uniformity. At Harvard we believe that compulsion should be as small as 
possible, and there is no suggestion of extending it in the matter of residence 
beyond the Freshman year; but it would be a great benefit to have sufficient 
college dormitories so ordered as to attract the rest of the undergraduates. 
Private dormitories, maintained for profit, do not accomplish the result, for 
they inevitably seek to gather those men who can pay a fair rent, and hence 
tend to segregate the students on the basis of wealth. In the professional 
schools university dormitories are not so essential, because the students are 
more mature, their characters and standards nearly formed; yet even in this 
case provisions for housing them have great advantages. 


The President notes the fact that the Harvard Engineering School 
was fully opened at the end of September, 1919. 


The aim of the School, as embodied in its curriculum, is to lay special stress 
upon thorough grounding in the fundamental subjects on which all engineer- 
ing is based, rather than to teach a little about many forms of application. ... 
The preamble to the plan adopted by the Governing Boards set forth the im- 
portance of making use of the courses in Harvard College so far as is consistent 
with the curriculum of the School; and in fact the fundamental sciences, such 
as mathematics, physics, and chemistry, are fully taught in the College. 
The courses in these subjects in the first and second years are, therefore, with 
minor exceptions those offered in Harvard College; the third and fourth years 
being mainly devoted to technical subjects treated only in the School. It may 
be observed also that the requirements for admission to the College and the 
School are identical. All this has the advantage that a student passing the en- 
trance examinations for the College is not obliged to decide at once whether or 
not he will be registered in the School, for if he takes the necessary courses in 
science, he can transfer from the College to the School at the end of his Fresh- 
man or Sophomore year. The regular first-year students in the School are, in- 
deed, expected to live in the Freshman Halls, and are treated as Freshmen, 
except that being registered in the School they must take such courses as are 
prescribed by its Faculty. In most of the departments of the School these 
courses do not occupy the student’s whole time, and he is required in each of 
the first three years to elect one more course, which may be either a technical 
course given in the School or one chosen from the wide list of subjects offered 
in the College. The School also provides advanced instruction for graduates 
ambitious to proceed to the master’s or doctor’s degree. 
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The President points out that the Law School and the School of 
Business Administration each have the largest registration that they 
have ever had. 


Unless, as is improbable, it is due almost entirely to an arrested accumula- 
tion caused by the war, these Schools must be prepared to instruct on a larger 
scale than ever before; but that implies more teachers and more room. In 
neither case are instructors of the quality needed easily obtained, and in part 
they must be trained in the School itself. One difficulty lies in the wide op- 
portunities, and large salaries, now offered, both at the bar and in business, to 
well-trained young men of high promise. For the Law School the question of 
more room could be solved by adding to Langdell Hall, as soon as possible, the 
second wing contemplated in the original design. For the Business School the 
problem is more difficult. During the experimental years, which certainly 
ought now to be regarded as at an end, the School has occupied such quarters 
as could be spared in Lawrence Hall, and a couple of rooms, with a space in 
the stack, at the Widener Library. The time has now come when, if its work 
is to be properly done, it must have a building of its own. 

The Medical School has also a problem of expansion, not in buildings, but 
in the equipment and teaching force needed to instruct the number of men 
who apply for admission. The amount of laboratory material and individual 
attention now devoted to students of medicine, and the difficulty of increasing 
rapidly equipment and instructing staff of a high order, has caused several of 
the best medical schools to limit rigidly the number of students they will ad- 
mit. If these numbers in the aggregate supply the needs of the community, 
well and good; but if not, the people suffer, either by a lack of physicians and 
surgeons, or by forcing many practitioners to study in inferior schools. In 
such a case more schools of the highest grade ought to be established, or else 
those which exist ought to enlarge their facilities. All universities and pro- 
fessional schools are public instruments, whose existence is justified by ren- 
dering the service which the public needs, and one of the things the public can- 
not forego is an adequate supply of well-trained physicians. It so happened 
that the applications for admission to our Medical School for the current year, 
filed by qualified candidates, were far in excess of the number who could at 
the moment be received; and the instructing staff is now considering whether 
this increase is due mainly to conditions produced by the war, or whether it is 
likely to be permanent, and in the latter case how the teaching capacity of the 
School can profitably be enlarged. 


The complete sum needed for the new School of Education has been 
obtained, and the school will open its doors at the beginning of the 
next academic year. 

After bespeaking a greater measure of support for the Harvard 
University Press, the President writes: 


Stimulating creative scholarship is a matter to which we ought to pay more 
attention, and we may well try to devise effective means of doing it, for many 
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a professor abundantly capable of contributing to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge is so hampered by the burden, or rather distraction, of teaching and ad- 
ministrative work that he postpones writing to the time that never comes. In 
the humanistic subjects, at least, the difficulty arises not so much in what is 
commonly called research, for the professor of literature, history, politics, 
economics or philosophy must be constantly reading and investigating if he 
would keep abreast of his subject and maintain himself as a good teacher. It 
is in preparing for formal publication what he has acquired that the strain 
comes. Collecting the materials can be done at odd times, irregularly and in 
spite of interruptions; and later when the book has gone to press and the proof 
sheets come back thick and fast the author is chained to his work, and must 
keep up with it, whatever else he may have to do. But to put his material into 
final shape in the actual writing of a book demands for most men much effort, 
and a considerable period of continuous attention — many hours a day for 
months and sometimes years. This is the stage where relief from the pressure 
of other work does most good, and is most likely to ensure definite production 
that might otherwise not be accomplished. If the function of a university is 
not only to impart, but also to create, knowledge, then it would be wise to aid 
professors at this critical period of production, by relieving them for a year or 
more of a part of their teaching, and perhaps also by supplying them, if neces- 
sary, with some expert clerical assistance. In working out such a plan certain 
conditions must, however, be kept in mind. The number of men who can in 
this way be helped to write must at any time be very limited; the selection 
must be made by such imperfect wisdom as can be brought to bear; and how- 
ever wise the choice, those not selected will be disappointed. Moreover the 
funds of universities are not limitless, and what is spent for one object cannot 
be used for another. If departments are constantly pressing for an increase in 
instructors and courses, or, indeed, unless they are willing to give up some 
courses for a time, relief from teaching in order to help production will hardly 
be a possibility. Teaching and writing are both essential to a university, and 
neither of them should be pressed to the neglect of the other. 


The work of the Endowment Fund Committee is reviewed, with 
words of appreciation and gratitude. 

The President records the losses to the University by deaths and 
resignations, and the appointments of new professors. 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AT HARVARD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By GILBERT CAMPBELL SCOGGIN, Px.D., ‘06. 


T is well known that Harvard College was the first American in- 

stitution of higher learning to encourage the elective system of 
studies on a grand scale. From early times the requirements for a 
degree had been carefully outlined and seem to have been regularly en- 
forced, although occasional petitions for exceptions are on record. 
In view of the later development, the following cases are of consider- 
able interest to the student of the history of education in America. 
I am indebted to Mr. Lane, Harvard’s Librarian, for the privilege of 
inspecting the precious archives of our university. 

In 1733 a request for a degree was made by a former student, 
Ebenezer Hartshorn by name. The Corporation decided that he had 
“no just claim for a degree according to the laws of the College, and 
that it would not be for the honor of the society to admit him to it, 
unless he offers himself for examination, and be found to have made 
such attainment in academical learning as might render it proper to 
confer such a degree upon him.” This request does not sound unrea- 
sonable on the part of the college authorities, especially in view of the 
fact that the petitioner had dropped out of college before the close of 
his Sophomore year. Nevertheless Hartshorn refused to take the 
examination demanded, declaring “that he knew nothing of Hebrew, 
not even the letters; and that he had never read any system of Natural 
or Moral Philosophy; that he was unacquainted with Mathematics, 
and could not pretend to answer in Logic; that he chose not to put 
himself on examination, if he must be examined in those parts of 
academical learning; and that all he could consent to be examined in 
was Latin classic authors, the Greek Testament, and his profession 
of Physic.” This was a bold stand, to say the least, for a man to take 
in the year following the graduation of his old class (1732). Yet 
Hartshorn was nothing daunted by a refusal of the first degree. Ac- 
cordingly three years later he made application for the Master’s de- 
gree. The authorities now were divided, but the Overseers voted the 
degree; but when the Masters’ degrees were being conferred in 17386, 
three members of the Corporation stepped forward and objected to the 
conferring of the degree upon Hartshorn. The President, accordingly, 
refused the degree. In the following year the petition was renewed, 
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and at a meeting of the Corporation, June 15, 1737, it was voted that 
“upon his paying College dues” he be granted a degree at the next 
commencement. Once more there was a “hitch,” yet finally in 1739 
he was given the degree of M.A. and was enrolled as A.B. of the class 
of 1732. 

This is probably the earliest instance in our academic history where 
a student saw fit to dictate what studies should entitle him to a 
degree, and it is noteworthy that by six years of persistent effort he 
carried his point. He was evidently convinced in his own mind that 
medical knowledge was just as appropriate for the A.B. degree as math- 
ematics, natural philosophy, or Hebrew. We have here no faint adum- 
bration of the free elective system which later was to loom so large on 
the educational horizon. At the same time it is a striking commentary 
on the vulgar belief that in early days the only thing required of a 
student was a modicum of Greek and Latin. The classics were rightly 
recognized as the basis of humanistic training, but in themselves they 
were not held to be all-sufficient. 

There is at least one early case on record where even the Greek re- 
quirement was completely waived. As it seems to throw some light 
upon the contemporary requirements imposed by the next oldest col- 
lege in the country, the College of William and Mary, it is worth re- 
counting. Some may even see a parallel in the recent action of Oxford 
University in consenting to accept Greekless Rhodes Scholars. I think 
that it can hardly be doubted that the close, friendly association of 
England with our own country may have led to an overgenerous in- 
clination to admit Rhodes Scholars on their own terms. 

At a meeting of the President and Fellows, held June 7, 1780, it was 
voted as follows: “‘Whereas we are strongly inclined to give every 
Mark of our Respect and Affection to the very ancient State of Vir- 
ginia, which has been so conspicuous for its noble Exertions in the 
glorious Cause of American Liberty and Independence — And whereas 
John Dawson, late Student at Williamsburgh in that State, who comes 
well recommended to us, is desirous of finishing his Academical Stud- 
ies in this University, — Voted That the Prayer of the Petition 
presented in his behalf be granted; and that on his complying with the 
Requisitions of the Laws respecting admission, he be admitted a 
Member of the Sophomore Class; and inasmuch as he hath not prose- 
cuted the Study of Greek at Williamsburgh, he be exempted from at- 
tending on the Instructions in the Greek Department; but not from 
any other. And in order to his making the greater Proficiency in 
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Science, that he be injoined to attend the private Instruction of some 
one of the Professors or Tutors on those Weeks that his Class are 
studying the Greek Language.” It does not appear from the Records 
whether the “Laws respecting Admission” required that he even 
show an elementary knowledge of Greek such as was demanded from 
candidates for admission to the Freshman class at Harvard. The pre- 
sumption is that he knew no Greek and none was demanded of him; 
its study utterly escaped “prosecution” at his hands. The name of 
John Dawson stands among those of the class of 1782; and later in 
life he was able to adorn it still further with the letters M.C. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND AND THE PUBLIC 
AWAKENING. 


By ELIOT WADSWORTH, ’98. 


T is of interest to look back over the past six months and realize 
the constantly increasing attention which is being paid to the 
question of education. 

When in July, 1919, the first few items of news appeared in the 
papers about the campaign for an addition to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund, this question was very little in the minds of the public. 
To a large majority schools and colleges were taken for granted. They 
existed just as the other facilities of civilization existed. They were 
good, bad, or indifferent, popular or unpopular. The question where 
a boy or girl should go to school was discussed in much the same way 
as the question what store it was better to purchase from. 

The fact that individuals had any definite responsibility for the 
maintenance of our educational machinery was hardly recognized. 
Citizens voted once a year for members of the School Board. College 
Alumni voted at Commencement for Alumni Directors and members 
of the Governing Board. This, to a large extent, was the measure of 
our interest and thought. 

With constantly increasing emphasis the fact has been borne in 
upon educated men and women that the schools and colleges need 
their individual attention. We began to realize that our whole edu- 
cational system was in danger of deterioration or even disaster. 

To-day there is hardly a paper or a magazine that does not present 
some item of news or some article which bears upon this topic. The 
public has awakened and information is eagerly sought. 
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Hundreds of institutions have been brought to a realization of the 
seriousness of their financial condition by the rising costs of 1919. As 
a result, campaigns for additional endowment have been inaugurated, 
with a total amount asked for running probably over $200,000,000. 
Cities and towns have faced the same problem. Demands for addi- 
tional pay by struggling teachers have been insistent. Special elec- 
tions have been held; taxes have been levied to meet this universal 
cry from a hard-pressed profession. 

Truly it is an awakening, such as the country has rarely known, to 
a crisis which, if we had realized it, has been developing during the 
past four years. 

It may be safely said that Harvard has played a very important 
part in leading this movement. While the first plans for the campaign 
were being made, it was determined that the publicity for the Har- 

rard Endowment Fund should have two objects: first, to show the 
need of Harvard; second, and far more important, to show the serious 
situation which confronted all educational work. 

Together with the growing sense of the danger threatening our 
institutions, there has come a constantly growing cry for more edu- 
cation. A consequence of the steel strike, of the coal strike, of the 
evident need for better Americanization, is that writers and speakers 
everywhere are raising their voices in the same cause. They are ad- 
vocating more and better education for the masses; a higher and 
broader intellectual development of the college students. No political 
speech is complete without its mention of our needs for better Ameri- 
canization — which means, as a fundamental, better education. No 
discussion of the industrial problems which confront the country fails 
to bring forth the need of a better understanding between employer 
and employee. Many methods for bringing this about are suggested, 
nearly every one of which involves more education. 

And so, side by side have arisen these two great changes in public 
sentiment. First, a sense of responsibility among individuals for the 
support of the educator and the upholding of the standard of educa- 
tion. Second, the realization of the enormous importance of universal 
and proper education in the future development of America. 

These movements have gained strength in the practical support of 
their belief by two of our great industrial leaders. Mr. Henry C. Frick 
wrote in his will a testimonial as to his opinion of the value and im- 
portance of our institutions of higher learning. No one could fail to 
appreciate the far-sighted wisdom which led Mr. Frick to leave his 
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money as he did, in the support of institutions of health and 
learning. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has made, during his life, tremendous 
gifts for the permanent advancement of general education as well as 
scientific and medical knowledge and achievement. He has expressed 
his feeling as to the importance of higher education to this country 
by his gift of $50,000,000 for distribution among the colleges of the 
country. 

When in the past America has become thoroughly awake to any 
problem with which the Nation was confronted, a way has been found 
to solve that problem. We are thoroughly awake to the educational 
needs of to-day — we have made some distinct steps toward finding 
a solution. I am confident that from this crisis, which we now all 
appreciate so well, there will arise not only a cure for the immediate 
need, but a movement which will carry American education a long 
step forward. 


LAWRENCE EUGENE SEXTON. 
By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, ’76. 


a E EUGENE SEXTON was one of that band of Har- 
vard missionaries in New York City who have done so much there 
for the credit of their College and for aid and comfort to its graduates. 
He belonged to the same group with Choate, Wetmore, Hodges, 
Bacon, and Roosevelt. 

He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the son of David Boxford Sexton, 
a successful Cleveland merchant, and Caroline Elizabeth (Hall) 
Sexton. His ancestors on both sides were early settlers of Connecticut. 
The first Sexton (George) came from Ireland in 1685, to Windsor. 
Lawrence Sexton was prepared for Harvard at Exeter, entering in 
1880. 

He rendered full service to the College, as a scholar and a gentle- 
man; he wrote for the College papers, was President of the Boat Club, 
and had a part in all those undergraduate activities which have been 
described by a French student from the Sorbonne as “‘non-scholastic 
enterprises.” Nevertheless, the time that he gave to these activities 
did not prevent him from taking high rank; he received a cum laude 
degree in 1884, with honors in the classics. The Graces had not then 
been driven from their haunts in the groves of Academe by the harsh 
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invasion of those practical modern divinities, the Sciences; all who 
came to the College then had to have “a little Latin and less Greek.” 
Sexton loved the ancient classics, and for them he fought in the coun- 
cils of the overseers a quarter of a century after his graduation. The 
study of them shaped his mind and life. 

A classmate writes of him: “He found and drew out the good in 
every man with whom he came in contact and no man grew more 
steadily in the esteem of his classmates both in college and since. At 
our 25th Anniversary when there was a chance to elect an overseer 
from our class, the choice fell upon Sexton almost as a matter of 
course....I always felt about Sexton that there was less waste in 
the application of his character and his talents to life than in any one 
of my acquaintance. ... He would have been an ideal judge, but in 
our boss-ridden policies of New York there was no chance of such 
good fortune.” He could not but succeed at the New York Bar, to 
which he was admitted after taking the degree of LL.B. at Columbia, 
in June, 1887. From 1889 to 1918 he was a member of the law firm of 
Wetmore & Jenney, his senior partner being Edmund Wetmore, well 
known to all Harvard men. 

In 1906 he was nominated by the best elements of the Bar of New 
York for Justice of the Supreme Court; and though he failed of elec- 
tion he received 125,000 votes. 

Sexton never married; he gave to all about him the time and service 
which a family might have required of him. A classmate has said of 
him: “He grappled to himself his friends with hooks of steel; and he 
had no enemies; for who could be at enmity with one whose spirit was 
so brave, so gentle, and so just?” In the fierce struggle of life in the 
metropolitan city he held his own; but wherever he went he gave an 
example of courtesy and love for his fellowmen. 

He was active in the affairs of the Reform Club, and as chairman of 
its Sound Currency Committee participated in the calling of the 
Convention of “Gold Democrats.” His special devotion, however, 
was to International Arbitration and more than all, to the Harvard 
Club of New York. Indeed, his regard for this Club was such that in 
the resolutions adopted by its Board of Managers at his death it was 
stated “That he frequently gave it as his conviction that the Harvard 
Club was a most valuable and important institution for the welfare of 
the city and of incalculable value to the young Harvard men who year 
by year came to New York as strangers.”” These young men can ask 
with the Mohammedan reproached for taking his family to a mosque 
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to eat and sleep, “Where else should a man eat and sleep but in his 
Father’s House?” 

In the War, though suffering from a disease of the heart, Sexton 
worked on a New York Exemption Board nearly every night until 
two o'clock, after his long day in his law office. ‘Without doubt,” a 
friend writes, “the work told on him heavily, especially as every 
appeal to his sympathy by wives, mothers, and others, he took per- 
sonally to heart.” All these sorrowing people found in the genial 
bachelor the same exquisite courtesy which made his friends look 
forward to meeting him, — in business or pleasure. 

He kept up his law practice and his other activities to the very 
last day of his life, August 30, 1919; in fact, he died at the entrance of 
his office building on the way to his work. 

Last summer he attended the “‘School”’ of graduates at Cambridge 
to organize the movement for the Harvard Endowment Fund; and 
the records of the Corporation for September 19, 1919, show that 
he gave to the Fund securities to the value of $5000. He left a like 
amount to his College Club. 

Throughout his life he sought his recreation in the wilds, — on the 
Nepigon River, north of Lake Superior, in the Adirondacks, in Maine, 
in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, Montana, and British Columbia, 
in the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming and the Yellowstone region. 
The first man to explore the Red Eagle Valley in Montana, he blazed 
a trail from Red Eagle Lake to the basin at the head of the valley and 
crossed the main divide. The glacier near the upper St. Mary’s Lake 
in Montana is named after him. 

The Indians used to send their young braves to live alone in the 
mountains that they might commune with the Great Spirit. From 
like communing Sexton brought back strength to devote to the 
service of others. 
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THE PASADENA TRIP. 
By R. KEITH KANE, ’22. 
HIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED miles seems a long distance to 


travel for the sole purpose of playing a football game, but as a 
matter of fact the trip was for more than that. The team went West 
for two good reasons: for the reputation of the University it rep- 
resented, and for the good of Eastern football. It is hard to prove 
just what Harvard accomplished by sending its team to the Pacific 
Coast more than winning its game, but the intangible results that came 
therefrom are very clear to every one who understands and did under- 
stand the situation. 

About the first of December it was announced in the papers that 
Harvard was invited to play a Western football team on New Year’s 
Day at Pasadena. People paid not much attention to this report. They 
knew Harvard athletic policy too well. The baseball team had taken 
trips, to be sure, but never such as would interfere with College work 
in any way. In fact, the regular trips to New Haven and Princeton 
were practically the only instances when the major teams had done 
any traveling during the College year. 

Hundreds of telegrams poured in from the Middle West and West 
requesting that the College authorities seriously consider sending 
the football team to Pasadena. And then, aroused by the enthusiasm 
of Western graduates, the Endowment Fund Committee decided 
that such a trip would help the progress of the Endowment Fund on 
the Pacific Coast. The members of this committee brought a good 
deal of pressure to bear on the College Office, and through their ef- 
forts and those of certain enthusiastic California and Western gradu- 
ates the fantastic tour of the football team became a reality. 

Harvard men in the West argued in favor of the trip on the ground 
that it would benefit the University; but no one could guarantee a 
victory. And after all, the success of the journey, in both an abstract 
and a material way, depended solely on victory. Westerners who are 
not connected with Harvard have been strongly prejudiced against 
our University. To quote a letter from a Harvard man in one of the 
Far-Western States, “they think every man in Cambridge wears spats 
and carries a cane.” They did not believe it was possible that a Har- 
vard man could be anything but effeminate. There are certain sections 
out there, of course, where this sentiment is not so strong, or does 
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not exist at all, but in Washington and Oregon it is very powerful and 
a Harvard graduate has a hard time to get along. To “carry the fight” 
to the best team the West had produced this year was the most satis- 
factory way for Harvard to show that at least she had as good men as 
there are in the West. 

From the moment we set foot on the platform at Los Angeles until 
we boarded the eastbound train, we all knew that our reputation 
was in our own hands. Crowds met us at the station — mostly 
photographers. They dropped their jaws as they saw the team step 
off the train. I do not know whether they expected us to step down 
in football togs or what — but they seemed surprised. A photographer 
of apparently slim intellect said, ““Bunch up, boys, and wave your 
hats; I want a good picture!” He was dumbfounded when we refused 
to wave our hats. 

In Pasadena, the Tournament of Roses Committee took us under 
their wing. They were most generous to us, giving us everything we 
wanted. At all times we had automobiles at our beck and call. We 
took trips to the most celebrated moving-picture studios and saw 
most of the sights that are shown to the tourist. But the New Year’s 
Game was what we were there for and it was that which was para- 
mount in our minds. We wasted none of our practice time picking 
out “movie mascots” and cavorting aimlessly about. We were there 
“on business.”” We were always courteous to those who had extended 
the invitation to us to come, and we tried to show them we appreci- 
ated their hospitality. It was evident that Harvard made many 
friends in the West. The press, although rather skeptical about us 
before we arrived, became friendly — that is, as friendly as could be 
expected. The newspapers had said the Harvard team was not tak- 
ing the game seriously, but they expressed no such opinion after our 
arrival. 

The importance of the occasion was brought home to us in the last 
day or so before the game. Greetings and messages of confidence 
flowed in from every corner of the East. Among those who sent tele- 
grams were Secretary Roosevelt, General Wood, and Governor Cool- 
idge. The message from Governor Coolidge is worth quoting: 
““Massachusetts believes you are superior, expects you to fight, and 
hopes that you will win. There is a victory in doing your best of 
which no one can deprive you.” A telegram came in signed by the 
graduate treasurers of twenty-five Eastern universities. Almost 
every college that we had ever heard of had signed this message. 
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While we were stopping at Omaha on the way out, a former Yale 
football player spoke to the team and assured it that it had a strong 
“rooter”’ in Yale. In fact, Yale had refused to give Oregon any “‘ dope” 
on Harvard football. Yale and Princeton men spoke at the banquet 
given at the Raymond Hotel by the Harvard Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and again assured us of the support of the universities that 
they represented. In short, the East was behind us to a man. To see 
naval officers, sailors, and soldiers with crimson arm bands and Har- 
vard flags was quite surprising. All these little things helped to make 
us realize the importance of the occasion. 

As for the game itself — little need be said here about that. No one 
ever saw a harder-fought battle on the gridiron. It was an eye-opener 
to those who had spoken slurringly of Eastern football and, above 
all, of Harvard. It was not, probably, as good football as has been 
played in many other games, but it showed that Harvard could fight! 
Oregon could too — and did, but Westerners knew it would. When 
it came to Harvard’s ability to fight, they said, ““We’re from Mis- 
souri.” Of course it is the same old story over again — when the 
local “hopes” are defeated, the community they represent is gener- 
ally in the dumps and some members are enraged. I am certain that 
Harvard will be respected by the West in the future more than it has 
been in the past. 

The benefit derived by Eastern football from this New Year’s 
victory is very great. In 1915 Brown was defeated by Oregon 14 to 0, 
and the next year Oregon beat Pennsylvania by the same score. 
Harvard was the third team to represent the East in a New Year’s 
East versus West struggle. Westerners had recently been talking 
much of a “superiority” in their Western game over that of the East. 
Unprejudiced critics doubted this very much, but their doubts had 
yet to be justified. 

Those who are now muttering that Harvard played “dirty” football 
on New Year’s Day — and murmurs to that effect are coming from 
the Far West — had best be quiet. They display their ignorance be- 
sides giving the Westerners the name of “poor losers.” The Oregon 
team was not made up of poor losers — far from it — but they should 
check some of their over-enthusiastic supporters. The game was 
hard from start to finish. The Westerners, I think, had never had 
the feeling of a big battle before, whereas the Crimson team had 
grappled with Yale and Princeton. Oregon was deficient in general- 
ship. It did not have the necessary variety of attack or the scoring 
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plays. It also lacked a powerful defense. But in my unworthy opinion 
we may have something to learn from Oregon’s running “barnyard” 
attack. It was powerful and effective. I am no critic, however, and 
do not feel able to give an expert account of the game from the 
point of view of a critic. But there is one thing certain in my mind: 
taking the two styles of play as a whole, the Eastern game is better 
than the Western. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


T is my endeavor,” observed Mr. Wilfrid Wilkie, Harvard ’91, 

to his friend Mr. Abel Allen, Yale ’91, “constantly to avoid the 
falsehood of extremes. But somehow I find myself roused op givers 
to fresh extremes of feeling each day. I used to be — at topics 
least so my friends and even my family have told me — a person of 
sweet and serene temper. But now I chew the cud of bitterness daily; 
I have daily to grit my teeth in order to keep my tongue from venom- 
ous and violent speech. There is no such thing as a friendly disagree- 
ment with a person nowadays. A man who on any subject holds an 
opinion that is not mine — away with him! It is better so; if we 
should meet we should utter harsh and provocative words. And as 
far as I can judge, every one else is in the same morbidly irritable 
humor.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Allen. “Why, at New Haven the decision to 
abandon ‘Bright College Years’ because it was unfortunately written 
to the tune of ‘Wacht am Rhein’ has set brother against brother. 
Yale men are feeling about one another as the Yale men of my time 
felt only about Harvard men.” 

“Now take this matter of prohibition,” said Mr. Wilkie, who did 
not like to have the current of his thoughts either interrupted or 
accelerated. “‘I don’t believe in it for myself, but I do believe in it 
for a good many other people; and if the prohibition of alcoholic drink 
is going to make mankind better and happier, let’s prohibit it. But 
have we done that? Not by a large number of jugfuls. In fact I have 
enough alcoholic drink stowed away in my cellar to keep me in a 
state of intoxication from now until the end of an inordinately long 
life, should I choose to apply myself to the task of achieving and 
maintaining such a condition. On the other hand, my friend Oliver 
Otis has laid by not so much as a quart of whiskey; he never had a 
cellar, only a sideboard; and he was not financially able, when the 
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last opportunity came, to improve his alcoholic rating. Now I say 
that a law which permits me to pickle myself in alcohol and prevents 
Oliver from having the same privilege is a detestably unjust law. Ii 
is class legislation of the worst sort. It is legislation that favors the 
rich and oppresses the poor in their two most susceptible spots — 
their palate and their pride. Halfway measures are always a curse to 
mankind. If the Government is going to curtail personal liberty, let 
it make a decently thorough and consistent job of it. Let it confiscate 
on a certain day all the alcoholic drink there is in the country and 
pour it down the sewers. I would n’t mind that half so much as I do 
the present situation. Neither would Oliver.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Allen, “there’s nothing to prevent you from 
pouring your stock down the sewers and so putting yourself on an 
equality with Oliver.” 

“Nothing but my common sense,” retorted Mr. Wilkie. “There 
has never been a quixotic streak in my make-up, and I do not expect 
one to manifest itself now. I have relations, social and professional, 
with other men than Oliver, and I can maintain them more comfort- 
ably in my present situation than I could do were I in Oliver’s strait- 
ened alcohclic circumstances. 

“But it is n’t only the prohibitory law that inflames me. I have 
just said that halfway measures are always a curse to mankind. Take 
deportation as another instance. We’ve at last deported Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, whom we ought to have deported 
twenty years ago. We’ve deported a lot of other aliens who ought 
never to have been admitted into the country. But just as we get 
well started on a much-needed course of house-cleaning, some one 
raises the cry of ‘Hysteria’! Then everything is off. The danger of 
being hysterical is more terrifying to an American than is Bolshevism 
banging and bombing at the gates. When I was an undergraduate I 
don’t remember that the College authorities were ever charged with 
hysteria because from time to time they deported certain revolution- 
ary and anarchistic students to their homes. Undergraduates have a 
lot to learn about methods of influencing public opinion. The next 
time that the Faculty have a student deported, his undergraduate 
friends ought to make a great outcry of hysteria and persecution. At 
each deportation that becomes necessary let the outcry be redoubled. 
Pretty soon the Faculty will begin to think that really they have been 
rather hysterical, and that they had better stop persecuting young 
men for actions which are possibly the disguised expression of manly 
virtues. 
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“Tntellectually most people are nothing but pendulums. A little 
while ago, in anger against Bolshevism, I.W.W.ism, and red radical- 
ism nearly all America swung to the right. Then, taunted with hys- 
teria, it suddenly discovered that deportation was futile, that freedom 
of speech was in peril, and that there was no use in trying to outlaw 
ideas, however wrong and wicked they might be. So America swung 
to the left, granting the Reds a breathing space in which to prepare a 
new and characteristic outburst. When it comes, America will swing 
to the right again.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Allen, “you Harvard men are fortunate 
in that you have always the guiding and steadying influence of the 
Harvard Liberals.” 

Mr. Wilkie winced. 

“Harvard Liberals! Harvard Intolerants!” he exclaimed snappishly. 
“People can be intolerantly liberal just as they can be intolerantly 
conservative. As an example, I would cite the case of the college pro- 
fessor who wrote an impassioned article for the Atlantic Monthly, 
demanding that all private schools be ‘scrapped’ and that all Ameri- 
can children be forced to attend the public schools in order to 
get democracy. The intolerantly liberal person sees only virtue in 
change, and only evil in existing conditions. The intolerantly con- 
servative person sees only evil in change, and only virtue in existing 
conditions. As I have said, I constantly try to avoid the falsehood of 
extremes, but if I had to make a choice between these two I should 
line up with the intolerantly conservative. There’s more good than 
evil in the civilization that has been so many centuries in the making; 
and there’s no way of proving that to change it all would be to 
increase the good and reduce the evil. The Harvard Liberals are 
tolerantly disposed toward any one who expresses views of a sub- 
versive nature, but intolerantly disposed toward any one who seeks 
to defend the existing order. A flagrant example of their intolerance 
was their demand for the removal of a government official who had 
been active in arranging for the deportation of alien Reds.” 

“But,” said Mr. Allen, “do they not hold meetings at which they 
discuss topics of timely interest in a spirit free from passion and 
prejudice?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Wilkie. “I have some good friends that belong 
to the organization. I like them very much, but I should say that 
freedom from passion and prejudice is as characteristic of them as 
it is of the Boston Transcript, Harvey’s Weekly, and the New Republic.” 
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Mr. Abel Allen sighed, rose, and put on his overcoat. 
‘““Whenever I begin to cherish an illusion about Harvard, some 
Harvard man always pricks the bubble,” he remarked. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


TuoseE who predicted that the war would “revolutionize”’ the colleges and 
make them altogether different institutions were far astray, as the outcome 
Has the war has proved. The colleges of the country, large and small, are to 
ri edu- all outward appearance much like what they were before the 
policy? war broke in so rudely upon their normal routine. 

Yet it would be a surprising thing if these institutions could pass through 
the extraordinary experiences of the last two or three years without some 
change in their ideals and methods. And no one doubts that the war has had 
its effects upon the course of higher education in America even though it is 
not yet possible to estimate how extensive these may be. 

Two things, as President Lowell points out in his recent report, have been 
emphasized during the great emergency. One is the great demand for spe- 
The need for ialized skill which a war creates. Down to a few years ago it 
specialized was our custom to talk of military strength in terms of man- 
training ‘ * 

power and material resources. Now we have learned that a 
country’s resources in brain-power are also a big factor in determining its 
success or failure when it comes to putting armies in the field and keeping 
them supplied. One of the most striking features of our entire war program 
was the enormous number and variety of the technical experts called into 
service. No country had enough of them, or nearly enough. 

But the war taught educators still another lesson. It demonstrated the 
value of general education. If a country could always discern the exact condi- 
The value of | tions under which a future war is to be fought, it could train 
generaledu- enough specialists to meet these conditions and thus keep itself 
oe prepared. But no one knows what the next war will be like. We 
only know that it will not be like the last one, for no war was ever like any of 
its predecessors. Accordingly the only wise plan is to provide, in addition to 
whatever can be accomplished by specialized training, a very large body of 
men who have been equipped by general education to adapt themselves to 
whatever the conditions of the future may be. “The excellence of college-bred 
men,” as President Lowell says, “‘their adaptability and resourcefulness, has 
been widely recognized in the army.” Those are exactly the words that ex- 
press the idea. Adaptability and resourcefulness are qualities which cannot 
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be too widely diffused among the people of any country, and general education 
is what develops them. 

No war is ever exactly like any previous war, and no era of peace is ever ex- 
actly like anything that has gone before. No young man, accordingly, can be 
trained in 1920 to meet the problems of 1940. He can only be given a solid 
and broad foundation upon which to stand and face the problems as they 
come. If a student has been trained to think clearly, he can be sent out into 
the world with a fair assurance that he will capably serve his country and his 
kind. But if a college boy has not developed that capacity, all the items 
of information concerning present-day problems that may be packed into 
his head will avail him very little a decade or two hereafter. 

It is not true, as sometimes alleged, that the war has left the colleges in their 
old complacency. Neither faculties nor students have felt impelled to abandon 
forthwith their old ways by reason of any lessons that the coun- wot com “le 
try has learned during the past few years; at the same time cent but — 
there has been a visible readiness to re-open and re-examine a 
many questions of academic policy which were commonly thought to be defi- 
nitely settled. There is scarcely an educational institution in the country 
which has not busied itself, during the past year, with some important changes 
in policy or method. 

Within its student body during the present year Harvard must have at 
least one thousand young men who saw active service, many of them a great 
deal of it, during the war. What has been the result of this experience upon 
them as disclosed by their attitude since returning to college? Do they show 
a greater interest in their studies? Have they learned to look upon life with a 
more genuine seriousness? Or has the experience had quite the opposite effect 
upon those who went through it? There is no consensus of opinion on these 
points either among college teachers or among the students themselves. The 
Harvard Bulletin recently asked two capable and observant undergraduates 
to state their views on the matter. Both the young men complied quite read- 
ily, but their opinions proved to be diametrically opposite. One of them ex- 
pressed the conviction that the outcome has been “‘an increased respect for an 
academic course of study as a valuable asset in any walk of life.” The other 
maintained that although those students who have come back from service 
may feel the desire for an education, they are in no mood to do anything that 
requires much initiative or effort. “A lowered standard of scholarship and 
morals,” he believes, “accompanied by a general attitude of laissez-faire” is 
what the colleges have derived from the war. 

So far as general observation goes, there are things which support each of 
these opinions. Yet neither, in all probability, would hold true as applied to 
the whole body of undergraduates. Some have been affected in one way and 
some in the other. We have had no spontaneous burst of interest in intel- 
lectual things by reason of the war, nor on the other hand is there any indica- 
tion that the average Harvard student is to-day much more deficient in 
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earnestness than he was three years ago. If we are getting better results than 
before the war, it is not because of the war. If results are not so good, we must 
not put the blame on post-bellum slackness. 

Speaking of the returned service man, it may be interesting to mention that 
the work of compiling the records of Harvard men in the war is being pushed 
— steadily forward. According to the latest figures, the total num- 
part in the ber of Harvard men who served in the armed forces of the 
ian United States and the Allies was slightly more than nine thou- 
sand, of whom about six thousand five hundred were commissioned officers, 
This does not include the students who were inducted into the Student Army 
Training Corps during the autumn of 1918. The number of Harvard men who 
engaged in war work as civilians has mounted on the records to more than 
13,000. This latter figure merely represents the total number of those who 
have sent in their records of civilian service. Many more are still to be heard 
from. When the records have been completed, the entire list will be published 
under the editorship of Mr. F. S. Mead, ’87. Some differentiation will be made 
between those who have been in the military or naval service, on the one 
hand, and those who rendered help in some civilian capacity, on the other; 
but the method of separating these two groups has not yet been finally 
determined. 

Arrangements have been made for the establishment of a post of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Harvard. Nearly a year ago this suggestion was made by 
APostofthe Lieut.-Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ’08, and others, but no action 
sae nage was taken until a few weeks ago. In January, 1920, on the ap- 
Harvard plication of various professors and students a charter for the 
establishment of a post was granted and members are now being enrolled. 
The organization will be known as James A. Shannon Post, No. 247, in 
honor of Lieut.-Col. James A. Shannon, an officer of the United States 
Army who commanded the Harvard R.O.T.C. during the summer of 1917 and 
won the affectionate admiration of all who served with him. Col. Shannon 
was killed at Chatel-Chehery while in command of the 112th Infantry. The 
purpose of the post is to help maintain the principles for which the American 
Legion stands, to perpetuate the spirit in which the war was fought, and inci- 
dentally to keep alive the memory of a man who rendered the University a 
great service at a trying time. 

Although the total amount which the Endowment Fund Committee set out 
to raise last autumn has not yet been fully subscribed, the campaign has been 
The scale of 5° far successful as to warrant the Corporation in providing an 
salaries increase of salary for nearly the whole teaching staff. This in- 
aes crease, which amounted to twenty per cent of current salaries, 
went into effect on January 1, 1920. It applied to all ranks in the teaching 
force from lowest to highest and to all departments of the University except 
the Law School and the School of Business Administration. In these two de- 
partments the scale of salaries has been, for some years, above the regular 
level. 
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It is not expected, of course, that this increase of only twenty per cent will 
represent the Corporation’s entire effort in the direction of increased pay for 
professors and instructors. If that were the case, the University would be in 
a difficult situation by reason of the fact that salaries in many other institu- 
tions have been raised by a muck larger percentage. Next autumn, it is antici- 
pated, a new schedule of salaries will be in readiness and if the funds are 
available, this new schedule will go into operation on September 1. What the 
average increase will be when this happens, no one can yet say. It will prob- 
ably not be uniform in all departments or for all teachers of all ranks. Nor is 
there any compelling reason why it should be uniform. We are facing new 
conditions now, and these conditions may well demand a much more extensive 
readjustment than can be made by a flat-rate increase all along the line. But 
in any case the University’s payroll is reasonably certain to be forty or fifty 
per cent larger next year than it was before the war. To provide the necessary 
income for this increase will take almost the whole of the New Endowment 
Fund. 

In this connection it might be well to remind the alumni and friends of the 
University that Harvard is merely catching up with the procession and not 
setting the pace. There was a time, not so long ago, when no weare 
American University paid its whole staff of teachers as liberally merely catch- 

= . - .., ing up, not 
as Harvard. Exceptional men, here and there, were being paid forging 
at rates above the Harvard scale, but taking the whole staff #head 
we were in the lead. During the past year, however, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Chicago and many other institutions have made drastic revisions up- 
ward. Their increases have mounted to fifty per cent or more. The result 
is that Harvard has slipped from her place at the top and must stay behind 
until our new schedule goes into effect. Even then, unless the unexpected 
happens in the meantime, we can hardly hope to do more than pull ourselves 
up to the level which these other institutions have set. To go above it once 
again would be an inspiring achievement, but that cannot well be done with- 
out more endowment than is now in sight. 

Despite the fact that the Endowment Fund has not yet reached its desig- 
nated goal, the men who projected and carried through this campaign did a 
splendid piece of work. To raise fifteen millions without any pe Endow- 
large subscriptions is a big task under any circumstances. No ment workers 
college ever tried it before. The work had to be done at a time se 
when everybody was weary of drives and canvasses. Yet twelve million dol- 
lars have been gathered in cash and pledges, with more yet to come. When 
one remembers that this had to be secured, for the most part, in subscriptions 
of small and moderate amount, the achievement is in no way disappointing. 
The original goal was set at ten millions; during the high-spirited days of the 
“Old Grads’ Summer School” it was raised to half as much more. Possibly 
there was not enough reflection upon the fact that every million comes harder 
than the one before. At any rate the move was a wise one even though we 
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should never reach the new total. We should never have raised twelve mil- 
lions by aiming at ten. 

To the men who engineered the endowment campaign and who put their 
whole energies into it for several months the entire country is under obligation. 
Their plans and methods have been taken up by many other institutions. 
They taught the colleges of the whole country that a thorough organization 
is half the campaign. Thanks to their efforts Harvard has been relieved from 
her more pressing financial difficulties, and what is quite as important, the 
great body of Harvard alumni know more about the University than ever 
before. It was a campaign of education, not a mere “drive” in the ordinary 
sense. To say that it netted twelve million dollars is not to tell the whole 
story. It added fifteen thousand new shareholders. 

When the staff of any college journal is hard pressed for an article or an edi- 
torial there is always one theme that can be called upon for service. This is 
The en- the question of admission examinations. It is a subject upon 
nent a is which school and college authorities never seem to be in full 
still withus | agreement; and a controversy can be started on it by any one, 
at any time, anywhere. Nor is it ever likely to lose this provocative capacity, 
for the respective attitudes of the colleges and the schools on this point 
seem to be as nearly akin as those of the farmer and his hired man. The 
question always tends to resolve itself into one of getting more or giving less. 

President Lowell, in his recent report, has a good deal to say about the 
shortcomings of the present system of admission by examinations, and it is a 
subject of serious importance to the College. Many schools have complained 
that the admission examinations are not nearly as accurate tests of a boy’s 
proficiency as they ought to be, and so far as statistics can be adduced their 
complaint seems to have some foundation. The figures which President Lowell 
has incorporated in his report demonstrate a great variation in the severity of 
these examinations from year to year. Seventy-five per cent of the candidates 
pass satisfactorily in some subjects on one occasion; a year later 75 per cent, 
or even more, fail to pass. As between different subjects in the same year, 
moreover, there is a great disparity in results. On the face of things there is 
no good reason why only 26 per cent of the candidates should fail in Solid 
Geometry while 73 per cent fail in Intermediate French. Why, then, this 
erratic variation? Is it conceivable that candidates fluctuate so mightily in 
brains or in preparation from year to year and from subject to subject as to 
warrant these gyrations in the statistics of passed and failed? Of course not. 
The proficiency of a large group of boys who have passed through substan- 
tially the same program of preparatory school training ought to be a fairly 
constant factor from year to year. If the admission tests do not bear this out, 
there must be something wrong with the tests. All this is quite apart from 
the question whether the standards of admission are regularly fixed too high. 
Whether high or low they should mean the same thing from year to year 
unless avowedly changed. 
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Those who are interested in the question of college entrance requirements 
have no doubt had their attention drawn to the new arrangements which have 
just been announced for admission to Dartmouth. For a good The new 

‘ . . plan of admis- 
many years it has been possible for boys to enter Dartmouth on sion at Dart- 
certificates from recognized schools. But in order to be certified mouth 
by his school it has been necessary for a boy to pursue a definite program 
mapped out by the college. Objection has frequently been made that this 
hampers the school and that it gives to the boys who follow the prescribed 
routine a great advantage over those who do not, even although the latter 
may be of superior intellectual calibre. Dartmouth has therefore decided that, 
beginning with the year 1921-22, she will admit as a freshman any boy who 
stands in the first quarter of his class in any accredited school provided he has 
had in his school course a prescribed amount of English and mathematics. 
The boy who has graduated from a satisfactory school with a high record will 
thus be admitted to Dartmouth even if his school program of studies has not 
conformed to what colleges usually require for admission. 

So far as the best among high school students are concerned this is assur- 
edly a simplified plan of admission. It makes almost no specific demands of 
them. Yet the idea is not without precedent. Our own Law School and our 
Medical School have both adhered for some years to an analogous arrange- 
ment in taking men from the smaller colleges. They have found that it works 
satisfactorily. Superior ability, if it is clearly present, makes up in large meas- 
ure for deficient preparation. 

The University’s experience with the Freshman Halls has led to the ac- 
quisition of more dormitories for the use of Sophomores and Upperclassmen. 
From time to time as opportunities have presented them- Housing our 
selves during the past few years the college has acquired by Students 
purchase the various larger dormitories which have hitherto been in private 
hands. In this way practically the whole of the region once known as the 
“Gold Coast” has become college property. It is believed that the plan of 
housing the undergraduates in buildings which are directly under college 
control has shown itself to be highly advantageous from every point of view. 
“To influence a large body of men,” as President Lowell says, “they must 
form a community, with common sentiments, aspirations and interests.” 
This does not mean, however, that they must be reduced to a dead level of 
uniformity or that the individuality of the student is no longer to be prized. 
A community develops traditions and if the traditions be good they have a 
strong upbuilding influence upon the entire morale of the student body. It 
has often been said that the small college develops this community spirit 
while the large university does not. If that be true, the extension of the 
college dormitory system may help in overcoming the deficiency. Private 
dormitories have their uses, particularly when an institution is growing rap- 
idly; but they do not form an integral part of a university’s equipment nor 
can they always be used to carry out any line of social policy that a college 
may think desirable. 
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The last word on the question of academic freedom has evidently not yet 
been said. During the war the controversy ranged around the question 
Academic whether a college teacher might properly be denied the right 
freedom once to express his opinions on matters connected with the great 
matin struggle and it was generally assumed that when the war came 
to an end we would hear no more of this troublesome problem. But that has not 
been the case. The controversy has merely taken a new turn and nowadays 
concerns itself with the rights of a college professor to hold and express un- 
orthodox views on the social and political issues of the day. It has been au- 
thoritatively said, and a great many people agree, that a college must either 
give its teachers freedom to form and express their own opinions or it must 
act as a censor over everything, thus guaranteeing the entire product. But 
that view has not commanded universal assent. One Harvard graduate in a 
letter to the Bulletin actively challenges the view that any Harvard teacher, 
from President down, may properly “talk or lecture on any debatable politi- 
cal question outside the classroom.” In other words he would deny to college 
teachers a right which we customarily accord to every other class of citizens. 
It is doubtful if many graduates would go as far as that. Yet there is a lurk- 
ing idea in many minds, unhappily, that a teacher is merely a hired em- 
ployee and that whoever pays the fiddler has the right to call the tune. 

Do we ever stop to think where any such doctrine would lead us? What 
sort of men would we obtain as members of college faculties if we were to 
serve notice that any unpalatable discovery in the search for truth must be 
hushed up or it would cost the pathfinder his livelihood? One is tempted to 
wonder how Darwin or Pasteur or Montesquieu would have fared under such 
discipline. The kinship of freedom and knowledge have been close in all ages, 
yet there have never been lacking some men who would fain grant them a 
decree of divorce. 

By the death of Professor R. M. Johnston the University has lost a scholar 
of great accomplishment. Professor Johnston was born in France during the 
Aseriousloss closing years of the Second Empire. His father was a well- 
to Harvard known American physician in Paris. He, himself, grew up in 
France, was educated in its schools, and to the end of his life spoke and 
wrote French like a native. In due course he entered Pembroke Coliege, 
Cambridge, and after graduation studied law in London, being admitted 
as a barrister in 1889 at the age of twenty-two. For fifteen years thereafter 
he studied leisurely in England and on the Continent, covering a broad range 
of history. In 1904 he first came to Harvard as a lecturer and with a short 
intermission has been a member of the teaching staff since that time. Shortly 
after General Pershing reached Europe he sent for Professor Johnston to 
organize the Historical Section of the General Staff overseas. The arduous 
work which this involved proved too great a strain upon a physique which 
was none too robust at best. 

The football game at Pasadena on January 1 was an event of great interest 
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to Harvard men throughout the country and especially to those who live in 
the Far West. When the invitation came there were serious The game on 
doubts whether it ought to be accepted. The team had been the coast 
out of training for several weeks and some of the players had already been 
absent from Cambridge more than was good for their collegiate record. The 
trip would require these men to forego their Christmas vacation at home, 
nor could they be back until a couple of days after the reopening of college. 
Moreover, there was a coal strike in full swing; railroads were curtail- 
ing their trains, and it looked as though the sending of thirty able-bodied 
men in Pullman cars across the continent might well strike the public im- 
agination as a dispensable luxury. So the prospects hung in suspense for 
several days while University Hall was bombarded by telegrams from 
governors, mayors, and others in the best Californian fashion. In due course, 
however, the faculty passed the problem, with full power, to the Athletic 
Committee; the Fuel Administration gave its O.K., and the team started. 
The game, by all accounts, was a good one and the 35,000 spectators enjoyed 
it. Harvard won by a single point, which was enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Seven years ago the small printing plant which had been maintained in 
the basement of one of the college buildings was enlarged into a University 
Press and in due course obtained more commodious quarters in Reorganizing 
Randall Hall. Despite the obvious difficulties caused by the the University 
war the Press has succeeded in publishing a long and interesting ***** 
list of books, chiefly by Harvard men. Some of the books on this list have 
had a wide sale and have fully paid their own way. Others, from their spec- 
ialized nature, have not proved as profitable from a commercial standpoint, 
and this is bound to be the case if a University Press fulfils its primary 
purpose, which is to advance the interests of scholarship and research rather 
than to enter into competition with private publishing concerns. This being 
the case, it is difficult to see how the work of a University Press can be car- 
ried through successfully unless it is backed by the income from a sub- 
stantial endowment. 

In January of this year, Mr. Harold Murdock assumed his duties as Di- 
rector of the Harvard University Press, and under his leadership consider- 
able rearrangements in the methods and internal management are being 
made. Mr. Bruce Rogers has been appointed Printing Advisor, and this is a 
sufficient guarantee that workmanship will be of the highest quality. Still 
the problem of financial backing still remains unsolved, although every one 
realizes its importance and expects that it will ultimately be met in some way 
or other. A University Press can be made self-supporting, if that becomes 
absolutely necessary; so can a Library, if need be. But this result can only 
be obtained in either case by sacrificing the highest utility. 

It is rightly taken for granted, at least in all progressive institutions of 
learning, that the writing of books is part of the teacher’s job. Indeed it is 
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so closely related to his work of imparting instruction that the two duties 
cannot well be separated. The man who is content to serve 
as a purveyor of knowledge drawn from other men’s books 
and who has neither the interest nor the capacity to develop and 
expound ideas of his own can rarely manage to be a really suc- 
cessful teacher of any subject. Yet writing, if it is to be worth while, con- 
sumes a great deal of a teacher’s time and many good books have remained 
unwritten on that account. Hence the proposal that men who have definite 
and promising material on their hands should be given relief from some of 
their regular teaching work in order that they may put their ideas into printed 
form. Harvard is already doing this in a few cases and hopes to carry the 
plan into operation on an even wider scale. 

The establishment of a Graduate School of Education at Harvard is 
now assured. The Endowment Fund has reached a point where assurance 
can be given that the conditions attached by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to its gift of $500,000 have been fulfilled. Not all 
the plans for the School have yet been completed but the 
general outlines have been decided upon and a start will be made next Sep- 
tember. The Division of Education will form the nucleus of the school; other 
teachers will be added and a program of graduate instruction arranged. 
There has hitherto been in New England no school of university grade for 
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Meeting of October 27, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$4000 additional from the estate of Henry 
L. Pierce on account of his residuary be- 
quest. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


For sundry subscriptions amounting to $762,- 
082.75 for the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 to 
be added to the income of the Ernest B. Dane Fund. 

To the General Electric Company for the gift of 
$1000 and to Dr. John W. Elliot for his gift of $200 
towards the expenses of instruction and investiga- 
tion in Industrial Hygiene under the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Incorporated, for the gift of $500 for the De- 
partment of Neuropathology and $500 for the sta- 
tistical work being carried on by Dr. William T. 
Porter. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $570 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Li- 


brary for the additional gift of $293.13 for the 
equipment of the Treasure Room. 

To Mr. Sinclair Kennedy for his gift of $100 to- 
wards the expenses of a lecture. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the 
gift of $400 for two scholarships for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$33.33 for a scholarship in the Summer School. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1919: Dorus Powers 
Randall as Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics. 

To take effect October 27, 1919: Daniel Sommer 
Robinson as Assistant in Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1919: 

Assistants: Robert Joseph Gray in Chemistry; 
Melville Machol Smith in Music; Harrie Berlack 
in Government; Ernest Roscoe Baltzell in History; 
Louis Raymond Branchaud in Prosthetic Dentistry 
(Dental); Harold Lee Peacock in Operative Den- 
tistry (Dental); George Philadelpheus Phillips in 
Oral Pathology (Dental); Harold James Cutler in 
Crown and Bridge Work (Dental); Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, John White Cummin, Hilbert Francis Day, 
Gilbert Horray, and George Adams Leland, Jr., in 
Surgery; Willis John Bickford, Jr. and Robert Boyd 
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Blackler in Comparative Anatomy; Robert Ward 
Lamson, Howard Osgood, and Warren Taylor 
Vaughan in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

Alumni Assistant : George Laurence Chaffin in 
Surgery. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Carl Thorburn Harris, 
in Surgery. 

Fellow: Ettore Ciampolini in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene. 

Teaching Fellow: Donald Mitchell Glover in His- 
tology. 

Research Fellow: Harry Krepelka in Chemistry. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics : Powell Mason Cabot, Henry Ep- 
stein, Fred Albert Little, Kurt Friedrich Pantzer. 

Instructors: George Hoyt Bigelow in Tropical 
Medicine; Stanley Cobb in Physiology; Richard 
Henry Miller in Surgery; Lee Irvin Smith in Chem- 
istry; Judson Clarence Slack in Crown and Bridge 
Work (Dental); Charles William Berry in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry (Dental); Frank Holmes Cushman 
in Operative Dentistry (Dental); Homer Charles 
Sowles in Crown and Bridge Work (Dental); Leon- 
ard Daniel Nathan in Oral Pathology (Dental). 

Assistant Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Worth 
Hale. 

From October 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
Vernon Brown Kellett Proctor. 

From October 14 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
Wade Stanley Wright Instructor in Industrial Hy- 
giene. 

From October 27 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
Will Sentman Taylor Assistant in Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following changes of 
titles: 

Wolfert Gerson Webber from Assistant to In- 
structor in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Archi- 
bald MacLeish from Assistant to Instructor in Gov- 
ernment, 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Professor 
Richard P. Strong for the academic year 1919-2). 


Meeting of November 10, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Samuel C. Cobb, $2000 addi- 
tional on account of his residuary bequest. 

From the estate of John W. Houston, $2000, his 
bequest to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, to be used for such purposes for education 
as they may deem best. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


For sundry subscriptions of $445,250 in cash 
and $110,255.60 in securities for the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $50,000 
for the Graduate School of Education. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for the gift of $3733 for the Library of the 
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Divinity School and for the administration of said 
Library. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for their 
gifts of $1000 each towards the expenses of pub- 
lishing the Journal of Industrial Health. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $1000 for the 
“Teaching Equipment Fund” of the Fogg Museum. 

To The Halle Brothers Company and The Wil- 
liam Taylor Son and Company for their gifts of 
$350 each towards the expenses of instruction and 
investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment for the year 1919-20 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mr. Milton Reed for his gift of securities 
valued at $500, his subscription to the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund, to be incorporated in the fund of 
the William Reed Scholarship heretofore estab- 
lished by him in said College on the same conditions 
as the present endowment of said Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$600 for two scholarships for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C. for 
the gift of $150 towards the scholarship of 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $100 towards the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted gift 
of $200. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To the American Writing Paper Company for 
the gift of $100 for the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, 

To Mr. Fairfax Harrison for his gift of $100 for 
the purchase of books for the Dunn Library in the 
Law School. 

To Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift of $75 for 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $50 
towards the purchase of a collection of book-plates 
for the College Library and for his gift of $20 to- 
wards meeting the expenses of opening the Pea- 
body Museum on Sunday afternoons. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Stephen P. Sharples for his gift of an 
electric motor and other machinery to 
the Engineering School. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1919: George Earl 
Wilson as Parker Fellow in History; Andrew Roy 
MacAusland as Assistant in Anatomy. 


To take effect December 31, 1919: Charles Ches- 
ter Lane as Director of the Harvard University Press. 


+ Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 
For one year from September 1, 1919: Howard 
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Alden Judy, Student Advisor, Law School; Walter 
Benjamin Kahn, Assistant in Economics; Arthur 
Welch Phillips and Philip Francis Weatherill, Assist- 
ants in Chemistry; Thomas Henry Clark and Nor- 
man Ethan Allen Hinds, Assistants in Geology; John 
Inglee Phinney, Assistant in Physics; John Kirkland 
Clark, Lecturer on New York Practice. 

From November 10 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
Joseph Linus Schlitt, Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

For the 2d half of 1919-20: Edward Caldwell 
Moore and Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Exchange 
Professors to the Western Colleges. 

For the summer of 1920: John Clements Barnes, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

Voted to appoint Harold Murdock 
Director of the Harvard University Press 
and Chairman of the Board of Syndics 
from January 1, 1920. 

Voted to appoint Ernest William Good- 
pasture Assistant Professor of Pathology 
for five years from September 1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Social Ethics, to serve from 
September 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Richard 
Clarke Cabot was elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons to be members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Medical School for 
the year 1919-20, and it was voted to 
appoint them: Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
(ex-officio), David Linn Edsall (e2-officio), 
Chairman, Algernon Coolidge, Milton 
Joseph Rosenau, Reid Hunt, Otto Knut 
Olof Folin, John Lewis Bremer, David 
Cheever. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board for Special Students and for Uni- 
versity Extension for the year 1919-1920, 
and it was voted to appoint them: James 
Hardy Ropes, Dean, Paul Henry Hanus, 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Clifford Her- 
schel Moore, Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

Voted to change the title of Francis 
Peabody Magoun from Assistant to In- 
structor in Comparative Literature, from 
September 1, 1919. 
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Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, that the tuition fee for all 
new students entering the Law School 
after September 1, 1920 be increased from 
$150 to $200. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry for the academic year 
1920-21 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of November 24, 1919. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $30,295.57 and $969,575.95 in cash for 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$2500 for instruction in Municipal Government 
and to Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of $625 each towards sup- 
porting the Bureau of Municipal Research in con- 
nection with the course in Municipal Government. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company and the Shepard 
Norwell Company for their gifts of $250 each, to 
the Gilchrist Company, C. F. Hovey Company and 
R. H. White Company for their gifts of $150 each, 
to Chandler & Farquhar Company, Conrad and 
Company, Inc., F. P. O’Connor, A. Shuman & 
Company and T. D. Whitney Company for their 
gifts of $100 each and to Smith Patterson Company 
for their gift of $50 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail 
Stores. 

To Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of $1000 
and to Messrs. Joseph M. Herman, Louis Kirstein 
and Abraham Koshland for their gifts of $100 each 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Etta B. Reinherz for her gift of $250 for 
the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarshin for 1919-20. 

To Mr. Howard Coonley for his gift of $75 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his additional gift 
of $10 to be added to the principal of the Hodges 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books in Italian literature for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. Horace Bunce Dean for his gift of $2 to 
be credited to “‘Scholarship and Beneficiary Money 
Returned.” 

To Mrs. George E. Richards for her gift of vol- 
umes and pamphlets from the library of her hus- 
band, Dr. George E. Richards, ’67, to the College 
Library. 


The President reported the death of 
Henry Lee Higginson, Fellow of Harvard 
College, which occurred on the fourteenth 
instant in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The resignation of Howard Raymond 
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Tate as Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry was received and accepted to take 
effect September 1, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1919: John Abel 
Hopkins, Assistant in Economics; Robert Victor 
Kleinschmidt, Assistant in Mechanical Engineering; 
Walter Eugene Packard, Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Clarence Ber- 
trand Van Wyck, Secretary to the Department of 
Physical Education; Arthur Fisher Whittem, Direc- 
tor of the Summer School. 

For the Ist half of 1919-20: William Leonard 
Langer, Assistant in History; Emmett Kirkendall 
Carver, Instructor in Chemistry. 

From November 1 for remainder of 1st half: Pre- 
served Smith, Lecturer on History. 

From November 24 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
John Bovingdon, Assistant in Economics. 

For two years from September 1, 1919: Commit- 
tee on Economic Research: Charles Francis Adams, 
Nicholas Biddle, Charles Jesse Bullock, Frederick 
Haines Curtiss, Wallace Brett Donham, Edwin 
Francis Gay, Ogden Livingston Mills, Eugene Van 
Rensselaer Thayer. 

Voted to appoint George Henry Chase 
and John Winthrop Platner, members 
of the Committee in Charge of Phillips 
Brooks House. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to 

Professor George A. Reisner, for the academic 
year 1919-20; to Professor Comfort A. Adams, 


from November 1 for the remainder of the academic 
year 1919-20. 


Meeting of December 8, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $10,518.68 
additional on account of his bequest of $50,000 
to Harvard University for the use of its Germanic 
Museum. 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $1,051.88 ad- 
ditional on account of his bequest of $5000 to Har- 
vard University for the purchase of German books 
for the Library. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10, the 
seventeenth annual payment under the provisions 
of clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock as 
amended by section seventeen of the modifications 
thereof. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $366,298 in 
cash and $10,852.40 in securities for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 
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To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $2000 for 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 
for the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To the Bemis Brothers Bag Company for the gift 
of $1000 towards the expenses of instruction and 
investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $530 
towards a certain salary. 

To the E. T. Slattery Company for the gift of 
$250 and to the R. H. Stearns Company for the 
gift of $150 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$400 for the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Nebraska for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $270 for 
the Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund of 
the Fogg Museum. 

To the #sculapian Club for the gift of $200 for 
the Medical School. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the “Fund 
of The Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. Al. A. Rosenbush for his gift of $100 and 
to Mr. Louis Ziegel for his gift of $50 towards a 
certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of North China for the gift 
of $100 for the prize of 1919-20. 

To Mr. Nathaniel H. Stone for his gift of $100 
towards the “Teaching Equipment Fund” of the 
Fogg Museum. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of $50 for 
the Jeremy Belknap Prize. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $10 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mme. René Engel for her gift of a large collec- 
tion of letters from the French soldiers. 


The President reported that Henry 
Moore Bates was unable to accept the 
Weld Professorship of Law to which he 
had been elected. 

The resignation of David Alexander 
Haller as Assistant in Medicine, Courses 
for Graduates, was received and accepted 
to take effect September 1, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1919: Minor 
Milliken Beckett, Assistant in Chemistry; Earl Au- 
gustus Aldrich, Assistant in Comparative Literature; 
Francis Cooley Hall and Paul Richmond Withing- 
ton, Assistants in Medicine; James Bourne Ayer, 
Oscar Jacobus Raeder, and Donald John MacPher- 
son, Assistants in Neuropathology; Henry Malcolm 
Thomas, Jr., Fellow in Medicine; Paul Frederick 
Orr, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hy- 
giene; William Edgar Deaks, Lecturer on Tropical 
Medicine; Robert Dudley Curtis, Assistant in Pedia- 
trics, Courses for Graduates; Robert Nason Nye, As- 
sistant in Medicine, Courses for Graduates; Carroll 
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Warren Doten, Tutor in the Division of History 
Government, and Economics. 

For the 2d half of 1919-20: Arthur Beane, Chair- 
man, Committee in Charge of Phillips Brooks House, 
during the absence of Professor E. C. Moore. 

For two years from September 1, 1920: Franklin 
Dexter, Director of Scholarships in the Medical 
School. 


Voted to appoint the following commit- 
tee to consider the increase of salaries: The 
President, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, Mr. 
John F. Moors, Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
Dean C. H. Haskins, Acting Dean C. N. 
Greenough, Dean Roscoe Pound, Dean 
D. L. Edsall, Dean E. H. Smith, Dean 
W. W. Fenn, Dean W. M. Wheeler, Act- 
ing Dean C. W. Killam, Professor H. J. 
Hughes, Professor C. H. Moore. 

Whereas the Western Colleges have 
asked to have Pomona College in Cali- 
fornia included in the present agreement 
and Pomona College desires to be so 
included; 

Voted to modify the present agreement 
by including this College. 


Meeting of December 22, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Evert Jansen Wendell, 
$24,711.36 additional, the net proceeds of the sale 
of a portion of Mr. Wendell’s collection. 

From the estate of Mary A. P. Draper (Mrs. Henry 
Draper) $4000 additional “for the purpose of caring 
for, preserving, studying and using the photo- 
graphic plates of the Henry Draper Memorial for 
the purpose for which they may be used and ex- 
hibited.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $19,531.07 
in cash and $10,479.05 in securities for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of securities 
valued at $21,062 and $4000 in cash to establish 
the Atkins Fund for Tropical Research in Economic 
Botany. 

To Mr. Clift Rogers Clapp for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $6,874.50 to establish the Howard 
Rogers Clapp Scholarship, the income thereof to 
be paid to a student in the college chosen as much for 
high character‘and manly qualities as for excellence 
in scholarship; preference being given to men de- 
scended from at least two grandparents, or more 
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remote ancestors, who were natives of the United 
States of America, or of what is now known as Great 
Britain. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $6,239.33 
to establish the Helen Choate Bell Prize Fund in the 
Department of English, the prize to be awarded to 
any student in Harvard University or in Radcliffe 
College for merit shown in work connected with 
American literature — not for mere knowledge of 
things literary, but for indication of literary ex- 
pression — to be available for excellence in regular 
work, for special competition, and even for research 
work, if deemed advisable; the terms upon which it 
is competed and awarded to be fixed from time to 
time by the Department of English and to be ap- 
proved by the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory or his representative. The prize, the stipend 
of which is to be fixed by the Corporation, is not to 
be awarded unless clearly merited; and balance of 
income and the income for any year in which the 
prize is not awarded is to be available either for 
investment with the principal or to increase the 
amount of the prize in any future year. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $300 for 
the Helen Choate Bell Prize for 1919-20. 

To Lord and Taylor, Incorporated, and William 
Filene’s Sons Company for their gifts of $500 each 
and to the D. R. Emerson Company for the gift of 
$50 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
a certain salary in the Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
a certain salary of a member of the Cancer Commis- 
sion. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
the Research Scholarship in the Law School for 
1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley 
for the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1919-20, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 
For one year from September 1, 1919: 
Dental School. 

Clinical Instructor: Samuel Tuttle Elliott, in 
Operative Dentistry. 

Instructors: Ferdinand Brigham and Chauncey 
Nye Lewis in Oral Surgery; Edward Melville Quinby 
and Charles Edward Stevens in Oral Hygiene; Na- 
than Anthony Estes, Henry Gilman, Arthur Allen 
Libby, Leslie Herbert Naylor, Charles Erwin Parke 
hurst, Joseph Totten Paul, Horatio LeSeur An- 
drews, Walter Irving Brigham, Harold Irving Fiske, 
Arthur Verne Rogers, Frank Packard Simpson, 
Henry Carlton Spencer, Ellmore Loftis Wallace, in 
Operative Dentistry; Walter Irving Ashland, Ralph 
Corydon Curtis, Walter Fairfield Provan in Ana@s- 
thesia; William Gleason Jewett and Frank Herbert 
Leslie in Extracting and Anesthesia; Amos Irving 
Hadley, Norman Beverly Nesbett, Arthur Judson 
Oldham, Charles Thomas Warner in Inlay Work; 
Frederick Wilde Allen in Crown and Bridge Work; 
Harry Sylvester Clark, Thomas James Giblin, 
Ubert Clifton Russell, Frederick Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Arthur Leo Cavanagh, Walter Harlow Chambers, 
Charles William Goetz, Edward Aloysius Mahoney, 
Simon DeSalles McCarty, Fred Franklin Sproat, 
George Frederick Marsh in Prosthetic Dentistry. 
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Demonstrator: Julius Frank Hovestad, in Crown 
and Bridge Work. 

Assistants: Samuel Lunn Doherty Randall and 
Francis Paul Devlin in Operative Dentistry; Harvey 
Elliott Kimball, Allan Macfarlan Johnson, Joseph 
William Nevins, and William Haven Sherburne in 
Anesthesia; Stanton Leroy Burgess in Crown and 
Bridge Work; John Hassan Jaffar in Extracting and 
Anesthesia; Edmund Joseph Bolan, Glenn Willis 
Lawrence, Robert Gordon Rae, and Benjamin 
Daniel Wolman in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Leslie Clarence Dunn, Assistant in Botany; Rufus 
Stickney Tucker, Instructor in the Business School; 
Floyd Elmer Armstrong, Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics; Ananda Kent- 
ish Coomaraswamy, Lecturer on Fine Arts; Henry 
Goddard Leach, Honorary Curator of Scandinavian 
History and Literature, College Library. 

From December 1 for remainder of 1919-20: Lin- 
hart Stearns, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. 

From September 1, 1919: Theodore Nathaniel 
Treadwell, Assistant in the Law Library. 


Voted to appoint Rufus Stickney Tuck- 
er, George Byron Roorbach and Oliver 
Mitchell Wentworth Sprague as George 
H. Leatherbee Lecturers in the Business 
School for 1919-20. 

Voted to appoint George Henry Wright, 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry for five 
years from September 1, 1919. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Henry A. Yeomans for the 
second half of the academic year 1919-20 
and to Assistant Professor Paul J. Sachs 
for the second half of the academic year 
1919-20. 


Meeting of January 12, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Joseph Raphael DeLamar, 
$1,500,000 on account of his residuary bequest for 
the Medical School of the University, in accordance 
with the terms entered in the meeting of December 
22, 1919. 

From the estate of Charles Hamilton Wilder, 
$30,000 “‘to increase the sum now held by Harvard 
College to establish a chair in the Medical Depart- 
ment of said College, which is to bear the family 
name of Wilder.” 

From the estate of Mary Robeson Sargent (Mrs. 
Charles S. Sargent) $5000 to establish the ‘‘ Mary 
Robeson Sargent Fund”’ the income to be used for 
the purchase of books for the Library of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $110,247.30 in securities and $708,070 in 
cash for the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To friends for the gift of securities valued at 
$13,280.12 and $25,970.05 in cash toward the en- 
dowment of a Professorship of Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System in the Medical School, in memory of 
Dr. James Jackson Putnam. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his additional gift 
of securities valued at $33,000 and $4000 in cash to 
establish the Atkins Fund for Tropical Research 
in Economic Botany, the income to be used for the 
support of research work at the Harvard Experi- 
ment Station in Cuba under the direction and au- 
thority of Harvard University. Research as here 
understood includes studies and investigations car- 
ried on for the benefit of tropical agriculture and 
horticulture with special reference to the sugar 
cane and forage crops; it being further understood 
that as long as the Station is supported as hereto- 
fore by the donor, the income from the gift may be 
allowed to accumulate and be added to the fund 
unless set aside with the consent of the donor for 
current expenses of the Harvard Experiment Sta- 
tion in Cuba. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of securities 
valued at $5,189.52 to be placed at the disposal of 
his brother, Professor Paul J. Sachs, who will use 
this fund for the purchase of such works of art as he 
believes will be advantageous acquisitions for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her annual gift of 
$2500 for the benefit of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $2000 for 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. George Foster Peabody for his gift of se- 
curities valued at $920 for the Graduate School of 
Education. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his gift of $625 
toward meeting the expenses of publishing “‘Har- 
vard Studies in Jurisprudence.” 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr. for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To “A Friend ” for the gift of $250 towards a 
certain salary and $165 for “The Fund of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University for Immediate 
Use.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 for 
the current running expenses of the college. 

To Mr. & Mrs. William Emerson for their gift 
of $100 for the “Museum Equipment and Emer- 
gency Fund” of the Fogg Museum. 

To the Freeland-Loomis Company for the gift 
of $100 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $100 
for the Printing Course, to Mr. John S. Lawrence 
for his gift of $75 for the textile Research fund and 
to Mr. Winfield L. Shaw for his gift of $75 for the 
deficit fund of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. George F. Partridge for his gift of $54 to 
be credited to “Scholarship and Beneficiary Money 
Returned.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. George S. Burton for their gift 
of $50 to be used through the social service worker 
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of the Huntington Hospital for the benefit of needy 
and worthy patients. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his additional gift 
of $10 to be added to the principal of the Hodges 
Scholarship Fund. 


The President reported that William 
Lytle Schurz is unable to accept the ap- 
pointment as Lecturer on Latin-American 
History and Economics for the second 
half of 1919-20. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect January 1, 1920: Robert Victor 
Kleinschmidt as Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Charles Chester Lane as Lecturer on Printing 
and Publishing. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from September 1, 1919: Arthur 
Stone Dewing, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics. 

From December 15-June 30, 1920: Atherton 
Kinsley Dunbar, Fellow for Research in Cryogenic 
Engineering. 

From January 1-June 30, 1920: Walcott Dennis, 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 

From January 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: 
Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press. 

For the 2d_ half of 1919-20: John Gurney Cal- 
lan, Lecturer on Factory Management (Business); 
Durward Earle Burchell, Lecturer on Accounting 
and Office Management (Business); Gifford LeClear, 
Lecturer on the Mechanical Plant of Building (Archi- 
tecture); Howard Moore Turner, Lecturer on Water 
Power Engineering (Engin.); Amos Shartle Hershey, 
Visiting Lecturer on Government; Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Acting Dean of Harvard College; Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Acting Chairman of the Board 
of Preachers. 


Voted to appoint Alfred Chester Han- 
ford Instructor in Government and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics for three years from September 
1, 1920. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School for the year 
1919-20, and it was voted to appoint 
them: Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean, Charles 
Albert Brackett, George Howard Monks. 
William Parker Cooke, William Henry 
Potter, Amos Irving Hadley, Frank 
Turner Taylor, George Henry Wright, 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, Fred 
Alexander Beckford. 
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Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from September 1, 1920: Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Chairman, ex officio, George 
Alexander Johnston Ross, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Raymond Calkins, Charles Lewis Slat- 
tery. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Louis Allard for 
the second half of 1919-20 and to Asso- 
ciate Professor W. R. Spaulding for the 
academic year 1920-21, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of January 19, 1920. 

In view of the rise in the cost of living 
and the need of immediate preliminary 
action pending the collection of subscrip- 
tions for the Endowment Fund, it was 

Voted, that in the Faculties of Arts and 
Sciences, Divinity, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Medicine and the Bussey In- 
stitution the salaries of the members ot 
the instructing staff, except in certain 
cases in which present conditions were 
considered when the salary was fixed, 
be increased by twenty per cent for the 
remainder of the current academic year, 
beginning with January, the first increase 
to be made in the payment of February 
1; it being understood that this increase 
in salaries does not increase the claim 
for pensions under the Harvard: rules 
above the maximum to which claimants 
would be entitled under the former scale 
of salaries of their respective Faculties. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, November 24, 1919. 
The following 22 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Elliott, Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, 
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Greene, Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, Lee, 
Mack, Roosevelt, Sedgwick, Slocum, 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, Wis- 
ter. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of October 14, 1919, electing William 
Ernest Hocking, Alford Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919, 
was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 10, 1919, appointing the 
following persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for Special Students 
and for University Extension for the 
year 1919-20: James Hardy Ropes, 
Dean; Paul Henry Hanus, Byron Satter- 
lee Hurlbut, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, Hec- 
tor James Hughes, William Bennett 
Munro, Gregory Paul Baxter, Arthur 
Fisher Whittem; appointing the following 
persons to be members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Medical School for 
the year 1919-20: Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell (ex-officio), David Linn Edsall (ez- 
officio), Chairman, Algernon Coolidge, 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, Reid Hunt, Otto 
Knut Olof Folin, John Lewis Bremer, 
David Cheever; appointing Ernest Wil- 
liam Goodpasture Assistant Professor of 
Pathology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 10, 1919, that on recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Law, the 
tuition fee for all new students entering 
the Law School after Sept. 1, 1920, be 
increased from $150 to $200, and said 
vote was placed on file. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Report 
of the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
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mittee for the academic year of 1918-19, 
and the Report of the Committee to Visit 
the Astronomical Observatory, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Appleton presented a brief oral 
Report of the Committee to visit the 
School of Architecture. 


Stated Meeting, January 12, 1920. 

The following 20 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, Greene, 
Hallowell, Lamont, Lee, 
Mack, Morgan, Sedgwick, Slocum, 
Swayze, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 10, 1919, electing Richard Clarke 
Cabot, Professor of Social Ethics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1918-19, and the same 
was referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of said 
Committee was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 22, 1919, appointing George 
Henry Wright, Assistant Professor of 
Dentistry for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919, and the Board voted to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 12, 1920, appointing the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Dental School 
for the year 1919-20: Eugene Hanes 


Higginson, 
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Smith, Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, 
George Howard Monks, William Henry 
Potter, William Parker Cooke, Amos Irv- 
ing Hadley, George Henry Wright, Le- 
roy Matthew Simpson Miner, Fred Alex- 
ander Beckford, Frank Turner Taylor; 
appointing the following members of the 
Board of Preachers for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1920: Edward Caldwell Moore, 
Chairman, ex officio, Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Raymond Calkins, George Alex- 
ander Johnston Ross, Charles Lewis Slat- 
tery, Harry Emerson Fosdick; appointing 
Alfred Chester Hanford, Tutor in the Di- 
vision of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics and Instructor in Government for 
three years from September 1, 1920; and 
the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented an oral 
report of the Executive Committee in the 
matter of the so-called “‘Laski incident,” 
that the Committee had carefully con- 
sidered the matter, that they had col- 
lected information from all available 
sources, and were satisfied that Mr. 
Laski’s opinions had been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, and that no further 
action should be taken, and after debate 
thereon the Board voted to accept said 
report, and to adopt the recommendation 
thereof. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated the 
resignations and declinations of the fol- 
lowing persons from the following Visiting 
Committees: David Pingree, Botanical 
Museum; William C. Sturgis and Stephen 
M. Weld, Botany; Walter C. Baylies, Bus- 
sey Institution; Benedict Crowell and A. 
W. K. Billings, Engineering School; John 
T. Spaulding and Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
Fogg Museum and Division of Fine Arts; 
George C. Shattuck, Military Science and 
Tactics, Charles P. Bowditch, Peabody 
Museum and Division of Anthropology; 
Mortimer Schiff, Semitic Museum, and 
Division of Semitic Languages and His- 
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tory; and the same were accepted by the 
Board. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, reported the following 
additional appointments to Visiting Com- 
mittees: Mrs. E. H. Harriman and Mr. 
John T. Pratt to Visit the Division of 
Education, Grenville L. Winthrop to 
Visit the Fogg Museum and Division of 
Fine Arts, and the Board voted to ap- 
prove the same. 

On account of the next Stated Meeting 
of the Board falling upon Feb. 23, 1920, 
which isa legal holiday, the Board voted 
to hold said Stated Meeting upon Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 25, 1920. 

Mr. Felton presented a Report of the 
Committee to Visit the 
School, and it was referred to the Execu- 


Engineering 


tive Committee. 

Mr. Wadsworth presented a brief pre- 
liminary report of the Committee on 
Military Science and Tactics, and the 
same was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Appleton presented a brief oral re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the Li- 
brary, calling attention to the gift of 
Professor Palmer, from his personal li- 
brary, of many valuable and interesting 
books on Philosophy. 

The President of the Board appointed 
the following Committee on Honorary 
Degrees for the academic year of 1919-20: 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. Frothingham, and Mr. 
Morgan. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


At midyears 10 students completed 
their work for the degree. This is not as 
large a number as last year’s figures 
showed, but it is a much larger number 
than we have generally had. In our list of 
first group scholars there are two Seniors, 
one Junior, two Sophomores, and two Un- 
classified Students who now have the 
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ranking of Seniors. The second group list 
contains 30 names, practically the same 
number that it contained a year ago. The 
Senior class and the Sophomore class are 
about equal in the numbers in this group, 
while the Junior class falls quite far be- 
hind. We are watching with much care 
the students who transfer from other Col- 
leges, and it is rather interesting to find 
that in the first group there are two of this 
class, and in the second group, one. The 
rules in regard to unclassified students are 
very strict, and the more we watch this 
class of students, the more we feel sure 
that this strictness is wise. It is not well 
to admit too large a proportion of the col- 
lege body by other ways than entrance 
examinations, yet each year we are having 
more and more requests for transfers. 
This year we have had 56 unclassified stu- 
dents. As the number of new students 





entering by examination was only 95, the 
entrance of 56 new students by transfer 
seems out of proportion. 

For the last half-year four or five new 
courses are to be offered which were not 
announced in the catalogue. Professor 
Haskins will give History 8, the History of 
France to 1328; Professor Chase will give 
Fine Arts 3b, the History of Greek Sculp- 
ture; Professor Post will give Fine Arts 5, 
a course in Modern Sculpture; Mr. Hood 
is to give the course in Browning. Mr. 
Burbank has just been appointed chair- 
man of the tutors in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics. Up to 
now we have had no chairman of tutors, 
but in the developing of the tutorial sys- 
tem there are many questions that have 
to be answered, and the Academic Board 
felt the need of having this office estab- 
lished, which we were most glad to have 
filled by the professor who does the same 
work at Harvard. 

For the next year the Halls of Residence 
Committee has announced an increase in 
board. The Committee has always be- 
lieved in keeping the living expenses as 
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low as possible, well knowing that we 
were offering to the students in the dormi- 
tories much more for the price they paid 
than could be found outside in Cam- 
bridge. The minimum charged according 
to the new rate is to be $12 a week instead 
of $10. The question of food and service 
has been a most difficult one. 

Barnard Hall has received a gift of a 
valuable teakwood cabinet with a very 
interesting image, from the estate of Mrs. 
Sidney Clementson, who was a friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnard, for whom James 
and Augusta Barnard Hall is named. In 
December Whitman Hall had a meeting 
in honor of Mrs. Whitman’s birthday. 
The speakers were Mrs. Richard Cabot, 
Dr. Richard Cabot, and Mrs. Daniel Mer- 
riman, who painted the picture of Mrs. 
Whitman which hangs in the living room 
of the hall. As the girls gathered in front 
of the fire after dinner, Dr. Cabot told 
them of his early memories of Mrs. Whit- 
man, and gave them a vivid picture of her 
as a woman, as an artist, and as a friend. 
Mrs. Cabot and Mrs. Merriman told inti- 
mate stories of Mrs. Whitman which for 
those who were there will always make the 
name of the hall mean not a name but a 
person. 

Mrs. Cabot has just given to the College 
a fund of $5000, the income of which is to 
be used for a scholarship in memory of her 
father, Arthur T. Lyman. Mr. Lyman 
always had a deep personal interest in the 
education of girls, and it is hoped that 
when the plans for the giving of the 
scholarship are made, some description of 
his ideals for them may be given to each 
one who holds his scholarship. The new 
University prize given in memory of 
Helen Choate Bell for the best essay on a 
subject in American literature is open to 
Radcliffe students. The prize of $500 of- 
fered by Oliver Morosco for the best 
three-act play submitted by a member, 
past or present, of Professor Baker’s Eng- 
lish 47 or 47a at Harvard or at Radcliffe, 
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has been won by Rachel Barton Butler, 
1915-17, now Mrs. Boyd Agin, for her 
play ‘“Mamma’s- Affair’? which 
staged by the 47 Workshop last win- 
ter. 

The Debating Club, in preparation for 
the intercollegiate debate which comes in 
the spring, had a trial debate with Emer- 
son College on December 12. The ques- 
tion was “Resolved: That the Peace 
Treaty with the Reservations should be 
ratified.” Radcliffe took the negative 
side, and won the decision. The College 
took a great deal of interest in the inter- 
collegiate referendum on the Treaty. Be- 
fore this referendum was taken the girls 
felt that there was one person whom they 
wanted to hear speak about the Treaty, 
and that was President Lowell. He came 
to Agassiz House on January 9, and spoke 
for half an hour to the whole College. Two 
women who have been widely known from 
the work that they have been doing spoke 
to the girls in January. Dr. Alice Hamil- 
ton, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Medicine in the Harvard Medical School, 
spoke on Industrial Hygiene, telling the 
girls about the work itself, and about the 
chances that investigation along that line 
offers to women. She brought out not 
only the scientific side of her profession 
but the human side. Signora Agresti, who 
has just come from the Peace Conference, 
where she was interpreter for the Italian 
delegation, spoke at the Dean’s Tea on 
January 21. She told of Mr. Lubin’s work 
for agriculture, which he had done for the 
whole world from the headquarters of the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome. 

Student Government has put into force 
some new rules in regard to lateness which 
have been made necessary because of con- 
tinued lateness to class on the part of the 
students. According to the new plan a 
student may not enter a class after the 
door has been officially closed, and no- 
tices have bcen posted on the doors to 
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this effect. Radcliffe College sent two 
delegates to the Student Government 
conference which was held at Wilson Col- 
lege in November. In December for the 
first time our Student Government held a 
reception for the professors. This is a plan 
which the girls have wanted to carry 
through for some time, and they enjoyed 
very much the chance which was given 
them to talk to the instructors and their 
wives. The College was represented at the 
Student Volunteer Conference in Des 
Moines, where seven prominent girls were 
sent as delegates. Over $400, to pay in 
part the expenses, was raised by the un- 
dergraduates in a little over two weeks. 
One of the first meetings after the Christ- 
mas holidays was the one at which these 
delegates made their report, and it was 
one of the most interesting meetings that 
we have had at College for along time. It 
was marked by the unusual earnestness 
and directness of the speeches, which 
managed to give to the audience some- 
thing of the broadened feeling which the 
girls themselves brought away from the 
Conference. 

The College entertained during the 
Christmas vacation the women members 
of the Psychological Association. Esther 
Sutton, °15, acted as hostess at Barnard 
Hall, where the delegates were housed. 
At the Alumnz mid-winter meeting on 
December 27 the graduates made a tour 
of the academic buildings, and also of cer- 
tain of the dormitories which were open 
specially for them. From Bertram Hall, 
where Emilie Everett, 10, received them, 
they went to Barnard Hall, where Ruth 
Blackman Caskey, ’19, was the hostess, 
and then to the Graduate House, which 
was in charge of Elizabeth Allen, ’17, who 
has just come back from Japan. The last 
visit was made to the Dean’s house, where 
Miss Boody welcomed them. Between the 
afternoon and the evening sessions of the 
mid-winter meeting a supper was served in 
Agassiz House. The speakers for the eve- 
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ning were Miss Boody, Dr. Crothers, and 
President Briggs. 

The Radcliffe Musical Association has 
formed a chorus, and Fay House is to be 
open every Monday night between now 
and the first of March for its meetings. 
Erdine Tredennick, "17, is the leader. 
Graduates are also coming back to the 
Gymnasium one night a week for basket 
ball. This is under the direction of Bessie 
Rudd, ’17, who is Miss Wright’s assistant 
in the Gymnasium. 

On January 9 the Radcliffe Club of Bos- 
ton had its first meeting at the College 
Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue. Al- 
though the day was a bad one, there were 
about 200 people there, and the interest in 
the formation of this club was very great. 
The largest number of the graduates of 
the College live in and about Boston, yet 
a club has never been formed before, as it 
was thought that the Alumne Association 
could take care of these people near at 
hand. The time now has come when this 
is not true, for although the Alumnzx As- 
sociation can do official guiding, and can 
shape policies for the Alumne, it cannot 
furnish, now that its numbers are so large, 
the quick approach, and the frequent con- 
tact that every college should have with 
its past students. The Radcliffe Alumne 
Association and the Radcliffe Union join 
in interest in the new club. Dorothy 
Brewer Blackall, ’12 (Mrs. Robert M. 
Blackall), is the first président. She was 
also the chairman in charge of the Endow- 
ment Fund Concert which was given un- 
der the auspices of the Class of 1912 in 
Symphony Ha!I on January 22, when the 
two soloists were Pablo Casals and Marie 
Sundelius. The concert was a very great 
success, owing to the wise choice of solo- 
ists, and to the splendid management. 
Mrs. Blackall and her committee gave a 


series of teas during December, for which 
invitations were sent out to Radclifie 
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women round about Boston. As at each 
tea a little description was given of just 
what was to happen, with prices and de- 
tails, interest in the concert was spread 
far and wide. The sale of tickets was 
most unusual. Every seat was taken and 
there were people standing. The com- 
mittee is clearing over $3300 for the Mary 
Coes Endowment Fund. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York had 
its annual meeting on January 31. The 
speakers were Mr. Alexander Black, the 
author of “The Great Desire,’ Mr. 
Joseph Hergesheimer, who wrote “Java 
Head,” and Mr. Edwin F. Gay, now 
president of the New York Evening Pest, 
whom Radcliffe College likes to claim, as 
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he taught here for so many years, and as 
his daughter is now president of the Soph- 
omore class. The President and Dean also 
spoke at the luncheon. Professor Frank- 
furter was the guest of honor at the winter 
meeting of the Radcliffe Union on Jan- 
uary 81. He told of the industrial situa- 
tion, and answered afterward the many 
questions that his audience were so eager 
to ask. Mrs. Richard Cabot is to preside 
at a reading by Mrs. Margaret Deland 
and Judge Grant on February 13, under 
the auspices of the Class of 1911 for the 
Ruth Holden Memorial Fund. For this 
Miss Grace Nichols has most generously 
offered the use of her house. This fund is 
to be used when completed for the ex- 
change scholarship with Newnham Col- 
lege in England. 

The death of Major Higginson has 
meant the loss of a friend to Radcliffe Col- 
lege. He was our Treasurer for eleven 
years, and during these years, and all the 
succeeding ones, he has done an infinite 
number of kindnesses to the College. His 
advice was always sound, his interest 
could always be counted on, his personal 
friendliness stayed with the College 
always. 














STUDENT LIFE. 


Fir1etp Workvy, 20. 


After a victory of 23-0 over Tufts, the 
undefeated football team brought to a 
happy finish the first full season in three 
years by conquering a strong Yale team 
by a score of 10 to 3. Yale gave one thrill- 
ing demonstration of football when she 
carried the ball for a long distance down 
the field and seemed on the point of scor- 
ing a touchdown. Then Harvard’s more 
versatile and highly developed defense 
showed its value; Yale was held for downs 
on the one-half-yard line. Braden’s 53- 
yard kick was Yale’s only score; Harvard 
scored on a forward pass from Felton to 
Casey from which Casey broke loose in a 
25-yard run for a touchdown, and on 
Ralph Horween’s 37-yard field goal 
against the wind. 

The following is a summary of the line- 
up of the game: left end, J. K. Desmond, 
ocC, and J. F. Ryan, ocC; left tackle, R. 
M. Sedgwick, ’21; left guard, T. S. Woods, 
°20; centre, C. F. Havemeyer, ’21, A. Hor- 
ween, 20, and P. J. Philbin, ’20; right 
guard, C. A. Clark, ocC; right tackle, R. 
K. Kane, ’22, and W. D. Hubbard, ’22; 
right end, P. D. Steele, ’20, and M. Phin- 
ney, ocC; quarterback, W. J. Murray, 
ocC, W. B. Felton, ocC, and W. J. Mur- 
ray; left half back, R. S. Humphrey; 
right halfback, E. L. Casey, ocC, N. V. 
Nelson, ocC, and S. Burnham, ’20; full- 
back, A. Horween, ’20, R. Horween, ocC, 
and A. Horween, ’20. All these men re- 
ceived the football “H,” and also F. C. 
Church, ’20, who was voted his “H” by 
the Athletic Committee upon recommen- 
dation of Captain Murray and the Student 
Council. 

On New Year’s Day at Pasadena, Har- 
vard defeated the University of Oregon, 
by a score of 7 to 6, Church making the 
touchdown. 

Arnold Horween was elected captain 
of football for next year. 
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The voting for the permanent Senior 
Class cfficers and the Class Day officers 
took place on December 10 and 16. Asa 
result, the following officers were elected: 
First Marshal, F. K. Bullard, of Revere; 
Second Marshal, F. C. Church, Jr., of 
Lowell; Third Marshal, R. W. Emmons, 
3d, of Boston; Secretary, F. Workum, of 
New York City; Treasurer, B. Lewis, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Class Committee, A. 
Horween, of Chicago, Ill., and T. S. 
Woods, of Boston; Orator, S. Washburn, 
of Worcester; Ivy Orator, E. Scott, Jr., 
of Lansdowne, Pa.; Poet, J. G. King, Jr., 
of New York City; Odist, P. R. Doolin, 
of St. Albans, Vt.; Chorister, J. V. Spald- 
ing, of Newton Centre; Class Day Com- 
mittee, J. Stubbs, of Newton, J. S. Hig- 
gins, of Winchester, L. T. Lanman, of 
Lawrence, N.Y.; E. A. Bacon, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; J. C. Bolton, of Cleveland, O.; 
W. J. Louderback, Jr., of Highland Park, 
Ill., and H. F. Gibbs, Jr., of West Newton; 
Photograph Committee, R. B. William- 
son, of Augusta, Me., F. Hibbard, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and H. D. Costigan of 
Evanston, Ill. 

The hockey season has begun with 
great promise of a strong, fast team both 
for this year and next. Practice is held 
every afternoon for about an hour in the 
new ice pavilion opposite Technology 
under supervision of Coaches W. H. Claf- 
lin, °15, and A. Winsor, 02. The team 
beat Yale 5 to'4; the game was played 
under Canadian rules, with three 15- 
minute periods, in the last of which Har- 
vard’s skilful passing snatched victory 
from a prospective 4 to 2 defeat by three 
goals made in ten minutes of play. The 
following men took part in the game, 
thereby winning the hockey “H”: F. 
McN. Bacon, ’21, D. Angier, ’22, E. L. 
Bigelow, ’21, R. W. Emmons, 3d, ’20, T. 
M. Avery, ’21, J. Gaston, ’21, N.S. Walk- 
er, °20, Captain, J. Stubbs, ’20, J.- 
Holmes, 21. In the succeeding games the 
University defeated the Dartmouth Club 
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of Boston 4 to 3, the Dartmouth team 
4 to 2, and Tufts 8 to 0. Two more games 
remain to be played in the series with 
Yale, the first at New Haven and, in the 
case of tie, the second in Cambridge. 

The Crimson announced the following 
midyear elections: President, W. J. Loud- 
erback, ’20, of Highland Park, IIl.; Man- 
aging Editor, T. S. Lamont, ’21, of New 
York City; Editorial Chairman, J. U. 
Nef, ’20, of Chicago, IIl.; Photographic 
Chairman, R. A. Cutter, ’21, of Salem; 
Secretary, H. Cabot, ’22, of Concord; to 
the Editorial Department, J. L. Gavit,’21; 
to the News Department, G. L. Paine, ’22, 
R. Emerson, ’22, and L. B. Ellis, ’22; to 
the Business Department, A. Wright, ’22, 
D. F. Cameron, ’22, and O.S. Leland, ’22; 
to the Photographic Department, R. B. 
Linder, ’23, and A. W. Jones, ’23. 

The Intercollegiate Treaty Referendum 
was held in all colleges and universities 
throughout the country on Jan. 13. The 
vote was started by the editors-in-chief 
of the Crimson, Yale News, Daily Prince- 
tonian, and Columbia Spectator, with the 
idea of obtaining on a uniform ballot the 
sentiment of both faculty and students 
on League of Nations and Treaty. The 
results of the vote were compiled and sent 
to Washington. The wording of the ques- 
tions was as follows: 

Proposition 1. “I favor the ratification of the 
League and Treaty without reservations or amend- 
“ha ysition 2, “I am opposed to the ratification 
of the League and Treaty in any form.” 

Proposition 3. “I favor ratification of the Treaty 
but only with the Lodge reservations.” 

Proposition 4. “I favor a compromise between 
the Lodge and Democratic reservations in order to 
facilitate the ratification.” 

At Harvard, 667 voted for Proposition 
1, 128 voted for Proposition 2, 459 for 
Proposition 3, and 1113 for Proposition 4, 
in the student vote; and among the faculty 
26 voted for Proposition 1, 3 for Proposi- 
tion 2, 3 for Proposition 3, and 56 for Pro- 
position 4. An interesting comparison can 
be made with the results of the ballot at 
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Yale. The voting is approximately the 
same on each question. The same pro- 
portion also exists in the complete vote 
in all colleges. 

Freshmen athletics have, on the whole, 
been successful. With a football team 
much lighter than usual, 1923 was able to 
come through a season with but one de- 
feat scored against it — at the hands of 
the Princeton Freshmen. Against Yale, 
Harvard won by a score of 10 to 7. 

In hockey, the Freshmen have been no 
less successful, having won all their games 
to date. 

The first formal race of the year in 
which the track team has participated was 
the second athletic carnival held in the 
State Armory by the 10th Infantry of the 
New York State Guard on Jan. 24. The 
University entered in the two-mile med- 
ley relay race and bore off the honors by 
defeating Cornell in a hard-fought race. 
The Crimson runners were: J. A. McCar- 
thy, ’22, B. Wharton, ’22, W. H. Good- 
win, 20, and D. F. O’Connell, ’21, cap- 
tain of the track team. 

The Union has continued its policy of 
inviting outside speakers at frequent in- 
tervals to give addresses on subjects of 
general interest. All of the lectures have 
been well attended. Hugh Walpole, Vis- 
count Grey, and Granville Barker were 
among the most prominent guestsof honor. 

Fifty-seven members from all depart- 
ments of the University attended the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention held at Des 
Moines from Dec. 31 to Jan. 4. Confer- 
ences of this kind are held every four 
years under the auspices of the Student 
Volunteer Movement in the interest of 
foreign missionary work. 

Debating has commanded no little in- 
terest this winter. In the first of the early 
season matches, the University trio won 
from Dartmouth by unanimous decision 
of the judges on the question, “Resolved: 
That the United States should adopt the 
Plumb Plan as embodied in the Sims Bill 
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for the operation of the railroads, constitu- 
tionality being granted.””’ The Harvard 
speakers, L. E. Thomas, ’20, M. J. Don- 
ner, ’21, and L. Dennis, ocC, upheld the 
negative. Trials for the Pasteur Debat- 
ing Prize have begun. This prize, in the 
form of a medal, was founded in 1898 by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to be awarded 
to the successful contestant in an annual 
debate on the subject drawn from con- 
temporary French politics. The topic 
this year is, ‘Resolved: That France and 
Belgium should be reimbursed for all ac- 
tual destruction of property during the 
war, by Inter-Allied loan, to be repaid 
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eventually with the German Indemnity 
Loan.” 

The University mourned the death of 
its friend and benefactor, Major Henry 
Lee Higginson. All classes were suspended 
during the hour of the funeral services, 
which were held in Appleton Chapel, and 
the coffin was carried by six undergradu- 
ates from the Chapel to the hearse in front 
of University Hall through a double line 
of students assembled to pay their last 
tribute. A meeting was held in the Union 
the evening of the funeral at which Presi- 
dent Lowell, President Eliot, and Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, ’90, spoke. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
me everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,2* Much additional personal news wi!l be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 

1852. 

Peter Chardon Brooks died Jan. 27, 
1920, at Boston. He was born in Water- 
town, May 8, 1831, the son of Gorham 
and Ellen (Shepherd) Brooks, the lat- 
ter the daughter of R. D. Shepherd of 
Virginia. He was married in October, 
1866, to Miss Sarah Lawrence, daughter 
of Amos A. Lawrence. As a young man 
he spent much time in travel; he had 

t 
been in nearly every quarter of the 
globe. He was deeply interested in art. 
His expert knowledge enabled him to 


assemble a large collection of rare works. 
He was never actively engaged in busi- 
ness and for the past year had been an 
invalid. Mrs. Brooks died several years 
ago. Two surviving children are Law- 
rence Brooks of Groton and Mrs. Rich- 
ard M. Saltonstall of Boston. 


1853. 

Charles Lawrence Peirson, who died 
at Boston, Jan. 23, 1920, was born in 
Salem, Jan. 15, 1834, the son of Dr. 
Abel Lawrence Peirson and Harriet 
(Lawrence) Peirson. He studied engi- 
neering at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and after receiving the degree 
of S.B. in 1853, practised in Minnesota 
the calling of a farmer and the profession 
of a civil engineer. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, having returned to Bos- 
ton, he volunteered for service and was 
commissioned first lieutenant and adju- 
tant of the Twentieth Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry. In the 
first engagement of the regiment, Oct. 
20, 1861, at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac 
River, he was taken prisoner and sent 
to Libby Prison, Richmond, where he 
was confined until late in the following 
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January. He shared in the distinguished 
record of his regiment, including the 
battles from Yorktown to Malvern Hill, 
and served on the staff of General Dana 
and that of General Sedgwick. In Au- 
gust, 1862, he became lieutenant colo- 
nel-of the Thirty-Ninth Massachusetts 
Volunteers, and in July, 1864, colonel 
of that regiment, taking part in the oper- 
ations of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Petersburg and the Weldon Railroad, 
where he was severely wounded. In 
March, 1865, he was commissioned bre- 
vet brigadier general United States 
Volunteers. After the close of the war 
he formed with General Robert H. Ste- 
venson the firm of Stevenson & Peirson, 
iron merchants, and continued a mem- 
ber of this firm and of its successor, 
Charles L. Peirson & Co., until his re- 
tirement from business, more than ten 
years ago. He was also for a period 
of years treasurer of the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop. In 1898 he received the 
honorary degree of A.M. from Harvard 
University. He married, in 1873, Emily 
Russell, daughter of George R. Russell 
of Boston. Mrs. Peirson died in 1908. 
There are no children. 


1860. 
Rev. Henry G. Spauiprna, Sec., 
1470 Beacon St., Brookline. 

David Moore Balch died in San Diego, 
Cal., Nov. 17, 1919. He was the son 
of Benjamin and Caroline Lawrence 
(Moore) Balch and was born in Salem, 
Jan. 22, 1837. His father was master of 
the Glide, noted in New England’s rich 
shipping lore, and afterwards captain 
of the Royal George of historic fame. His 
earliest American ancestor was John 
Balch, who settled in Massachusetts in 
1623. That ancestor’s son, Benjamin, 
was the first child born in Salem. Mr. 
Balch was educated in private schools 
and graduated summa cum laude in 
1859 from the Lawrence Scientific 
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School. He was also for a short time a 
member of the Harvard Class of ’60. He 
practised his profession, as consulting 
chemist, in Boston and attained fame 
as an analytical chemist and in general 
science. In 1880 he went to California, 
settling at Redlands, where he became 
the pioneer of the orange industry; the 
first orange trees planted in that section 
were set out by him on his ranch. In 
1887 he moved to Coronado and there 
he gave his whole time to classical 
studies, science, and chemical research. 
It was his disinterested purpose to 
make America independent in respect 
to the potash that is so necessary an 
ingredient in fertilizers. That kelp con- 
tains potash of course was generally 
known, for seaweed had long been used 
for fertilizing, but the rude processes 
employed in extraction were wasteful of 
the potash and destructive of the iodine 
contents. Mr. Balch made an intensive 
study, extending over many years, of 
all the different varieties of kelp, and of 
methods whereby its several valuable 
contents might be extracted at a cost 
that would enable potash derived from 
this source to compete with German 
potash under normal conditions. He 
wrote, about 1910, to the Secretary of 
State regarding the sources of potas- 
sium and the value of the Pacific kelp 
fields as a national asset. An appropria- 
tion was secured and his discoveries sup- 
plied the scientific basis whereon the 
industry was organized in America dur- 
ing the war, to the infinite advantage 
of the nation. He received no credit for 
this great work, of incalculable value, 
save from men of science, but he sought 
none. With him the knowledge of ser- 
vice was enough, the consciousness of 
achievement its own sufficient reward. 
He was intellectually a many-sided 
man, an expert in genealogical research, 
one of his articles on “ The Old Plant- 
ers”’ being given a place in the annals 
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of Massachusetts. He was a linguist of 
recognized authority, the master of 
many languages. Greek and Latin were 
as familiar to him as English. It was 
one of his recreations to translate Greek 
poetry into English, wonderfully pre- 
serving the dignity and sweep of the 
original, or to render into lilting verse 
the airy delicacy of Hungarian love 
songs, with a lightness of touch that 
was as incomparable as the exactitude 
with which he would translate some 
difficult German scientific works. He 
published articles on scientific and hor- 
ticultural matters in magazines and 
newspapers. He was a member of the 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He had 
lived in Southern California, chiefly at 
Coronado, for nearly forty years. He was 
married Dec. 26, 1876, to Emma Au- 
gusta,only daughter of Joseph and Lydia 
(Gifford) Swasey, an old Massachusetts 
family. She survives him; also three 
daughters, Caroline Moore and Emma 
Louise, who are teachers in the public 
schools at Coronado, and May Eliza- 
beth, who married Bishop Paul Jones, 
lately Bishop of Utah, now in New 
York as Secretary of the “ Fellowship 
of Reconciliation.” There is one grand- 
daughter, Barbara Spalding Jones. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Charles Hazlett Bagley, son of 
Michael Hodge and Margaret Lydia 
(Hazlett) Bagley, was born in Mead- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 17, 1842. He died at 
Tampa, Fla., Dec. 14, 1919 He was 
fitted for College by Daniel A. Gleason 
(Harvard, ’56) in a private school at 
Meadville. Heserved as a privatein the 
58th Pennsylvania Volunteer Militia 
from June to August, 1863, having en- 
listed with his brother Henry and his 
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brother-in-law, Mr. Chaffin, in the ex- 
pedition which resulted in the capture 
in Ohio of Gen. John Morgan, the cele- 
brated cavalry leader and raider, with 
his entire command. He then returned 
to Meadville and superintended an oil 
refinery for some time. Afterwards he 
obtained a situation in the office of a 
paymaster on the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad, where he remained 
until October, 1864, and then went to 
Philadelphia to act as assistant in the 
office of Dr. C. Neidhard, a homeo- 
pathic physician. During the winter 
of 1865-66 he attended the course of 
lectures in the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
this course of lectures he gave up the 
study of medicine to engage in other 
business, and finally began the study 
of dentistry in the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery from which he 
graduated. He studied practical den- 
tistry in the office of Dr. A. B. Rob- 
bins at Meadville, but after a while 
went to Denver, Col. where he con- 
tinued the practice of his profession for 
forty years, retiring from it then on ac- 
count of ill health, and since then has 
been an invalid, finding a happy home 
with his brother in Tampa, Fla., whose 
wife proved a most loving and efficient 
nurse through his long and disabling 
sickness. Bagley was a man of excep- 
tionally fine qualities and character, but 
exceedingly modest and retiring in his 
disposition, so that only those who 
could overcome his natural reserve could 
estimate him at his true value. He 
was most thorough, skilful, and success- 
ful in his dental workmanship. The 
celebrated dentist, Dr. Evans, of Paris, 
who had seen some of his work, said 
that if he would only come to Paris his 
splendid workmanship would secure 
for him a most popular and profitable 
business. He had been secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Dental Society, presi- 
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dent and secretary of the Lake Erie 
Dental Association, and secretary of 
the Rocky Mountain Dental Society. 
Bagley was never married. He is sur- 
vived by his brother Henry, who lives 
in Tampa, Fla., and a sister, the wife of 
Rev. William L. Chaffin, D.D., of 
North Easton, where they have lived for 
fifty-two years. Mrs. Chaffin was eighty 
years of age, Jan. 5, 1920. — Henry 
Fitch Jenks, son of John Henry and 
Mary Rand (Fitch) Jenks was born in 
Boston, October 17, 1842. He died at 
Waverley, January 31, 1920. He fitted 
for College at the Boston Public Latin 
School. After graduating he entered 
the Harvard Divinity School, and took 
his degree there in 1866. He was or- 
dained in 1867 and held pastorates at 
Fitchburg, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Revere, Lawrence, and finally was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Parish (Unitarian) of Canton, 
July 1, 1885. This position he held until 
his health failed in 1904, and he was 
made pastor emeritus. He had been a 
member and officer of very many reli- 
gious, charitable, educational and his- 
torical societies. In June, 1877, he was 
elected an honorary member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Col- 
lege. Feb. 10, 1881, he was made a 
member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. He was the principal editor 
of the Catalogue of the Boston Latin 
School, which covers the years from 
1635 to 1885, and was the author of the 
historical sketch of the school prefixed 
to it. He was a charter and life member 
of the Bostonian Society, and for fifteen 
years or more a trustee of the Can- 
ton Public Library. He had published 
from time to time sermons, historical 
sketches, magazine articles and reviews. 
It is impossible in this short notice to 
give an idea of the extent of his activi- 
ties or even to name the numerous and 
varied societies and institutions that he 
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had been connected with. Since 1904 all 
this activity has ceased and it is hard to 
realize now how widespread his vitality 
was up to that time. Jenks was ap- 
pointed to the Class Committee of the 
Class of 1863 in the year 1865, was 
made Class Secretary in 1903 on the 
death of Arthur Lincoln, the first Secre- 
tary of the Class. He resigned in 1912, 
He was married in Boston, March 1, 
1881, to Lavinia Hathaway Angier, 
daughter of Oakes Angier of Belfast, 
Maine, who survives him. So also do 
his three sons, Henry Angier Jenks, 
Charles Fitch Jenks, and Frederic 
Angier Jenks. 


1866. 
Crar.es E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 

Daniel Putnam Abercrombie was 
born at Lunenburg, January 21, 1844, 
the son of Otis and Dorothy Lavina 
(Putnam) Abercrombie. His father, of 
Scottish descent, graduated at Williams 
College in the Class of 1823, stud- 
ied medicine, and practised his profes- 
sion in Lunenburg and surrounding 
towns, dying when his son was seven 
years old. His mother was descended 
from the same ancestors as General 
Israel Putnam. He was prepared for 
College at Worcester, at the Highland 
School, a military institution. In Col- 
lege he was a diligent student, but was 
particularly distinguished for his work 
in baseball. He was a member of the 
first Nine ever organized at Harvard, 
and played centre field in both his Class 
and College Nines with marked ability 
and success. After graduation he spent 
a few years in what we then called the 
West, Michigan. Returning home in 
1869 he entered the employ of the 
Miller’s Falls Mfg. Company, at Mill- 
er’s Falls, and in 1876 he became 
cashier of the Crocker National Bank 
at Turner’s Falls, which position he 
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held for more than forty years, resign- 
ing it to become president of the bank, 
in 1915. For many years he was treas- 
urer of the Crocker Savings Bank and 
he had also served as president of the 
County Bankers’ Club, an organiza- 
tion of officers of Connecticut Valley 
Banks. He died December 20, 1919, 
after an illness of several months. He 
was married October 7, 1874, to Julia 
A. Clapp, daughter of Cyrus and Sophia 
Clapp, of Montague, who with two sons, 
one daughter, and several grandchil- 
dren, survives him. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanbL_er, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Of William Foster Hooper, his class- 
mate, Hen. Milton Reed, an ex-mayor 
of Fall River, writes as follows: “ Wil- 
liam Foster Hooper died on Oct. 27, 1919, 
at his home in Fall River, after a brief 
illness. He was born in Fall River on 
Dec. 21, 1845, and attended the public 
schools of that city; was a student in 
the local high school for three years, but 
completed his preparation for Harvard 
at the Boston Latin School, entering 
College in 1864. The deceased was 
the son of the late Dr. Foster Hooper, 
who was for many years a leading 
physician in Fall River, and of Nan- 
cy Legg (Wood) Hooper. Both of his 
parents were of unusual ability, coming 
frora a long line of sturdy New England 
ancestors. His father was born in Wal- 
pole, N.H., a descendant of William 
Hooper, who came from England in 
1635 and settled in Reading, and was 
a man of massive build and powerful 
personality; his mother was a woman 
of rare executive ability and charming 
presence. The deceased did not finish 
his Freshman year with the Class of 
1868, deciding to enter upon a business 
life; yet he always was a very loyal Har- 
vard man; deeply interested in Class 
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affairs and ready at all times to con- 
tribute liberally for any Class or College 
purposes. One of his last acts was to 
make a generous gift to the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. After a few years 
of business life in Boston, and later some 
five years in the banking house of Jay 
Cooke & Co. in New York City — which 
concern went down in the financial 
panic of 1873 — Hooper became a cloth 
dealer and cotton cloth merchant at 
first in Boston, and after 1876 in Fall 
River. He was attracted to his home 
city by the great development of its 
textile manufacturing interests. He had 
business ability of high order. His uni- 
form urbanity and natural courtesy 
were powerful factors in the develop- 
ment of his large business; and his in- 
tegrity was universally recognized. 
Through all the shifting vicissitudes of 
business, he maintained a commanding 
position in his trade, and was one of 
the oldest in the business in southeast- 
ern New England at the time of his 
decease. He was also a public-spirited 
citizen. He had high standing in civic 
affairs, as well as in his private and 
business life. He was active as a mem- 
ber and officer of the local Harvard Club, 
was one of tlie organizers, treasurer, 
and president of the Associated Chari- 
ties; a trustee of the Fall River Savings 
Bank and was president of the Que- 
quechan Club —the leading 
club of the city — since its organiza- 
tion in 1894. 
years an officer of the local Unitarian 
Society of parents were 
among the founders. His funeral from 
that church was attended by a large 
assemblage of business associates and 
leading citizens. Few men in the city 
had so strong a hold upon the affec- 
tion and esteem of people active in so- 
cial and industrial affairs. The deceased 
was always a Republican in politics, 
although he never sought or held pub- 
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lic office. He was married on Oct. 25, 
1871, to Isabella H. Morse, daughter 
of Jacob Parker and Mary Foster Morse 
of Bath, Me. One son, Parker Morse 
Hooper, New York City (Harvard, 
1902) and two grandchildren survive.” 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Henry Whitelaw Bond, judge of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, died at his 
home in St. Louis, Sept. 28, 1919. He 
was only temporarily a member of the 
Class of ’69, leaving at the end of his 
freshman year. — On Jan. 16, 1920, 
Warren Andrew Locke died at his home 
in Cambridge. His funeral took place 
at the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, Boston, 
on Sunday, Jan. 18. Four of the Class 
members, William S. Hall, Robert M. 
Lawrence, Francis G. Peabody and 
Henry G. Pickering, acted as_pall- 
bearers. No member of ’69 did more for 
the Class at Harvard or has continued 
a more honored and beloved member of 
the Class since graduation than Warren 
A. Locke. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
249 Bacon St., Waltham. 

On Commencement Day, June 24, 
we shall celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of our graduation. Following the 
regular custom, we shall entertain at 
luncheon all the older classes, and the 
three younger classes who were with us 
in College, as well as College officials 
and other dignitaries. The luncheon 
will be given in a large tent adjoining 
Phillips Brooks House, to which we 
shall have access also. Admission will 
be by ticket only. Invitations to the 
luncheon will be issued later, and tick- 
ets sent in response to acceptances. 
Sons of members of the Class of 1870 
are entitled to tickets, which will be fur- 
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nished on application by members to the 
Class Secretary. The Class will dine the 
night before Commencement, and other 
plans for a successful reunion are under 
consideration. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Augustus Jay died in New York De- 
cember 22, 1919. He was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 17, 1850, was 
fitted for College at the Churchill Mili- 
tary School, Sing Sing, New York, and 
received the degree of LL.D. from Co- 
lumbia Law School in May, 1876. He 
was for several years Secretary of the 
American Legation in Paris. He was 
married on October 3, 1876, to Emily 
Astor Kane, daughter of DeLancey 
Kane, of New York, who survives him 
with two sons, Augustus Jay, Jr., and 
DeLancey Kane Jay, Harvard A.B. 
1903, A.M. 1904, LL.B. 1905. — Amory 
Austin died January 4, 1920, at New- 
port, R.I. He was born in Boston, Jan- 
uary 24, 1849, and fitted for College at 
the Chauncey Hall School. He received 
the degree of S.B. from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Decem- 
ber, 1873, and after traveling abroad 
and devoting himself to the study of 
chemistry he returned to Boston in 
1880 and engaged in the business of 
analytic chemistry. In 1889 he was 
appointed Secretary to Prof. Charles T. 
Riley, Agricultural Commissioner at 
the Paris International Exposition of 
1889 and was present at the Exposition. 
In November, 1890, he was appointed 
expert compiler in the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, and was engaged upon 
the Rocky Mountain Agricultural Sur- 
vey. While in this Department he wrote 
a bulletin upon “ Rice: Its Cultivation 
in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries.” July 16, 1892, he received 
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the decoration of Chevalier du Mérite 
Agricole from the French Minister of 


Agriculture in recognition of his service , 


to agriculture at the Paris Exposition. 


1873. 
Artnuour L. Warez, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Edward Detraz Bettens died at New 
York, Jan. 19, 1920. He was the son of 
Alexander and Louise (Rochet) Bettens 
and was born at Vevey, Ind., April 11, 
1848. After graduation he remained at 
Cambridge studying early Germanic in- 
stitutions and subsequently entered the 
Law School where he graduated in 1876. 
For a time he was in the office of Chand- 
ler, Ware & Hudson at Boston, and was 
admitted to the Massachusetts Bar. At 
a later date he went to New York where 
he was managing clerk in the office of 
Barlow & Olney, and in 1880 formed a 
partnership under the style of Bettens 
& Lilienthal, practising in New York 
and Boston and before the U.S. Cir- 
cuit and District Courts of the South- 
ern District of New York. In 1911 he 
withdrew from active practice and 
devoted the remaining years of his 
life to establishing memorials to his 
mother, Mrs. Louise R. Betten, and 
to his brother, Thomas Sims Bet- 
tens, Harvard 1874. With this end in 
view he furnished a room in Phillips 
Brooks House known as the “ Louise R. 
Bettens Room” and gave to the Fogg 
Art Museum the sum of $20,000 in his 
mother’s name, the income to be used 
to encourage and advance painting by 
citizens of the United States, women as 
well as men. In her name he gave to 
the Phillips Brooks House Association 
the sum of $25,000 for the furtherance 
of the activities of the Association. As 
a further memorial to his mother he 
gave to the Widener Library valuable 
books and miniatures contained in a 
cabinet in the Treasure Room, and to 
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the Fogg Museum the following paint- 
ings: Lake O'Hara, a painting in oil 
by John Singer Sargent; Bridle Path 
in Tahiti, by John La Farge; Sunday 
Morning at Domberg, a water-color by 
Whistler; and an unfinished oil paint- 
ing of Monmouth before James II, by 
John Singleton Copley. He also placed 
in the room at Phillips Brooks House 
portraits of his mother and brother in 
oil. To the Woodward High School at 
Cincinnati he gave in memory of Mrs. 
Bettens an endowment fund of $5000 
and her private library of several hun- 
dred books together with portraits and 
bronzes, the whole contained in a room 
furnished by him. From time to time 
he issued for private distribution costly 
and elaborate booklets descriptive of his 
many benefactions and containing cor- 
respondence relating to his work and 
reproductions of paintings, portraits, 
and miniatures. He also published 
brochures on “ Art Museums and Ar- 
tists,” “‘ Painter and Patron,” “‘ Picture 
Buying,” and on genealogical matters 
concerning his family. He was unmar- 
ried. 


1875. 
Warnen A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs spoke at the 
Unity House Jan. 18 on “ Living 
One’s Own Life.’—F. P. Fish 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association at the annual meeting 
at Worcester in December. 


was 
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Emor H. Harorna, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

F. L. Greene, of Greenfield, has been 
nominated by Governor Coolidge to be 
special judge of probate and insolvency 
for Franklin County, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of L. W. 
Griswold. 
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1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

C. S. Bird has been elected president 
of the Roosevelt Club of Massachu- 
setts. — F. H. Taylor, president of the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., 
delivered an address to the employees 
on Jan. 23, 1920, on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. Hopeful of the nation’s future, 
his orders from the bridge are: Full 
steam ahead. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

John Russell Holmes died at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Monday, Jan. 5, 1920, of 
appendicitis. He was born at Cincin- 
nati, Sept. 4, 1856, and was fitted for 
college at Woodward High School in 
Cincinnati, and after receiving his de- 
gree studied law at the Cincinnati Law 
School and at the Harvard Law School. 
He was admitted to the Ohio Bar in 
1880 and practised there until his death. 
He was married June 28, 1888, to Emma 
Buchanan and had two children, Helen 
Buchanan Holmes and Harriet Bu- 
chanan Holmes, who, with his widow, 
survive him. He was a lawyer of emi- 
nence, and acquired great distinction as 
Director of Public Safety of Cincinnati, 
to which office he was appointed on 
January 1, 1914, and which he held at 
In conducting 
‘his office he was known as a man of fear- 


the time of his death. 


lessness, never permitting politics to en- 
ter his department. Whenever political 
friends of a person seeking appoint- 
ment came forward with recommenda- 
tions it was commonly known that Mr. 
Holmes would ignore the case entirely. 
He was an active Republican through- 
out his career. The following notice of 
him appeared after his death in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer: “ The passing 
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away of Safety Director John R. 
Holmes is a distinct loss to Cincinnati. 
He had won golden opinions from all 
classes of the community through his 
noble traits of character which marked 
his dealings with his fellow men. His 
official activities were in harmony with 
the great virtues that adorned his pri- 
vate life. With unremitting vigilance he 
watched over the safety of Cincinnati, 
allowing no other motives but those of 
public interest to actuate his conduct, 
and, with a judicious mixture of kind- 
ness and severity, he trained his subor- 
dinates in office to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. His memory will be cherished by 
all who love gentlemanly qualities and 
appreciate public merit. The citizens 
of Cincinnati will not forget the man 
on whom great responsibilities were 
placed and who acquitted himself with 
such and credit.’’ — Frederic 
de Billier is Chargé d’Affaires at the 
American Diplomatic Agency, Cairo, 
Egypt. 


honor 


1879. 
Samvue. C. Bennourt, See, 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

William Minard Richardson, born 
in Portland, Me., Dec. 10, 1857, died in 
Cambridge, Jan. 12, 1920. He was a 
son of Roswell Minard Richardson and 
Ann Hopkins (Hapgood) Richardson. 
He prepared for College at the Portland 
High School, entered in 1875 and was 
graduated in June, 1879. He then en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, com- 
pleted the three years’ course and was 
graduated in June, 1882. He was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar at 
once and became associated in practice 
with Hon. Robert M. Morse, an asso- 
ciation which was still continuing when 
Richardson died. He was admitted to 
practice in the United States Courts in 
1884 and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1885. In 1886 he be- 
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came one of the park commissioners of 
Cambridge and gave much attention to 
the duties of that office, which he held 
for several years. He was proficient in 
music and usually presided at the piano 
at the Class dinners. He was a member 
of the Union Club of Boston, the Har- 
vard Club of Boston, and the Oakley 
Country Club, of which he 
many years the treasurer and a direc- 
tor. In December of 1917 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Local Exemp- 
tion Board for Division No. 4, Massa- 
chusetts, and continued to be a member 
of that board until all these boards were 
discharged from service on March 31, 
1919. Hon. Charles Almy, chairman of 
that board, says: “ During all this time 
Richardson sacrificed almost entirely 
his practice at the bar. He was at the 
Board every morning and every after- 
noon and spent a large part of his eve- 
nings on the work. He did all this 
cheerfully with no word of the sacrifice 
he was making. He brought his great 
intelligence and legal training to the 
assistance of the Board and I do not 
see how we could have got through 
without him. I believe that he greatly 
welcomed the opportunity to be of 
service.” On June 27, 1888, at Cam- 
bridge, he married Sara Jenkins Hanks, 
a sister of his classmate Charles Sted- 
man Hanks. Mrs. Richardson survives 
her husband, as do also their three 


was for 


daughters, the eldest of whom is now 
the wife of Richard S. Eustis, M.D., of 
Boston. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frederic Dolbier Jordan was born 
at New Portland, Me., on Aug. 10, 
1856. He was the son of Abner and 
Lucretia King (Porter) Jordan. His 
standing in College was high and he 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 
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the ten years after graduation he had 
taught school in Massachusetts, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. He was Superintendent of 
Schools in Shelbyville, Ill., from 1892 to 
1896. In 1897 he was admitted to the 
bar and began the practice of the law. 
In January of 1898 he and his partner 
went to the Klondike in pursuit of gold. 
This they did not find, but they had a 
wonderful experience in their two years 
of travel. Jordan returned to Seattle 
in November, 1899, whence he went to 
Chicago. A little later he opened an 
office in Joliet, Ill. A few years ago he 
returned to Chicago and at the time of 
his death was an instructor in the Law 
School of De Paul University in that 
city. He suffered a cerebral hemorrhage 
as he was leaving the school on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 17, 1920, and died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital an hour later. He 
never married. — Andrew Miller was 
the son of George W. and Mary E. 
(Warren) Miller. He was born at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., on Feb. 5, 1857. He pre- 
pared for College at Albany, N.Y., and 
in Cambridge. After graduation he was 
for a short time connected with the 
Daily Graphic in New York City. In 
1882 he became associated with John 
Mitchell in the publication of Life, of 
which publication he became a part 
owner, taking an active part in its man- 
agement for the rest of his life. He had 
always taken a great interest in the turf 
and had held many prominent positions 
He had 


owned many famous trotters and thor- 


in horse racing associations. 


oughbreds, and by a curious coinci- 
dence, Roamer, winner of many events, 
met with a fatal accident a few hours 
after the death of his master. Miller 
had apparently been in good health but 
after an illness of a few hours died of 
heart trouble at his home in New York 
City on the morning of December 31, 
1919. He was married in 1887 to Cor- 
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nelia LeRoy, and she and their two sons 
survive him. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
18 Louisburg Sq., Boston. 

The Class kept to its tradition of an 
informal midwinter dinner by meeting 
at the Harvard Club Friday evening, 
Feb. 13.— The Secretary is urging 
prompt replies to the request for Class 
lives in preparation for the forthcoming 
report. — John Prescott Farnsworth, 
who was born at Pawtucket, R.I., Feb. 
19, 1860, died at Providence, Dec. 3, 
1919. Farnsworth was prepared for Col- 
lege at Rev. Mr. Wheeler’s Private School 
in Providence. After graduation he en- 
tered the works of the Lonsdale Co. at 
Lonsdale, remaining there four years in 
the study of the bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing of cotten goods. He next be- 
came superintendent of the Bleachery 
of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., and later 
the agent of the Providence Dyeing, 
Bleaching, and Calendering Co., being 
made treasurer of the latter company 
in 1889. He was married at New York 
City, Nov. 25, 1885, to Margaret Coch- 
ran, daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth (Cowan) Barbour. There were 
three children from this marriage: John 
Prescott, Jr., William Barbour, and 
Clendius Ralph. The death of Mrs. 
Farnsworth two years ago and the fact 
that a son was killed in action in France 
greatly saddened the last years of 
Farnsworth’s life. He was a member 
of the “ A.E.” and University Clubs 
and the Squantum Association of Prov- 
idence; also of the R.I. Harvard Club 
and the Arkwright Club of New York. 
He served as member of the City Coun- 
cil of Providence in 1898 and 1899. 
Farnsworth had also been for years the 
official poet of the R.I. Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
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he was the first president of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, the Cham- 
ber having been reorganized from the 
old Board of Trade in 1913. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the Chamber speak of 
Farnsworth as a loyal citizen and a 
conscientious, broad-minded, upright 
man. “At the sacrifice of his time and 
strength,” they go on to say, “ he was 
ever ready to take upon himself any 
burden that he believed would tend to 
the betterment of the conditions of 
the people of this community. Few are 
the institutions, either religious, chari- 
table, or civic, which have not been 
aided by his judgment and his gener- 
osity. He was a sound scholar, a courily 
and genial gentleman, and a faithful 
friend.”” — Harry Ward Chase, who 
was born at Haverhill, Dec. 23, 1856, 
died at Hornell, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1919. 
He was the son of Charles Williams and 
Abby (Gardner) Chase. He entered 
College from Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. At first after graduation he was 
connected with the business of shoe 
manufacturing in the firm of Priest & 
Chase, Haverhill. When this firm was 
dissolved in 1886, he conducted the 
business by himself until 1892, when 
he became connected with Chickering 
& Sons, Piano Manufacturers, of Bos- 
ton. For six years, from 1893 to 1899, 
he was at the New York warerooms cf 
this company, and living at Montclair, 
N.J., but since that time he has had the 
management of the retail business in 
Boston and vicinity, living in Cam- 
bridge. He married at Romeo, Mich., 
Sept. 19, 1883, Adelia Leach, daughter 
of Edwin Wight and Adelia (Leach) 
Giddings. There are three children: 
Charles Alden, Gardner Ward, and 
Barbara. Chase was a member of the 
Harvard Musical Association of Boston 
and of the Middlesex Club; also of the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge. 
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1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual annual New York dinner 
took place at the Harvard Club in that 
city on Dec. 12, under the skilled man- 
agement of J. E. Weld, with 17 mem- 
bers present. The annual Boston mid- 
winter lunch was held at the Harvard 
Club on Saturday, Jan. 10, with 35 men 
present. — Prof. G. L. Kittredge has 
been elected President of the Club of 
Odd Volumes of Boston. —T. C. 
Thacher has been appointed a member 
of the Tercentenary Commission having 
in charge the celebration at Province- 
town. — H. E. Warner has been chosen 
a director of the reorganized Boston 
& Maine R.R. — Dr. H. L. Chase has 
become associated in the management 
of the Herbert Hall (private) Hospital 
at Worcester. — H. G. Woodworth, 
after nearly forty years of successful 
business as an importer of teas, has be- 
come an author and has published a 
novel entitled “In the Shadows of 
Lantern Street,” the scene laid partly 
in China and partly on Cape Cod, and 
showing the Oriental view of Western 
Civilization. — Rev. J. McG. Foster 
has published “‘ The Crowded Inn,” an 
allegorical sketch based on a part of 
the Christmas story. — A. M. Comey 
with a collaborator has published ‘‘ A 
Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities — 
Inorganic.”” — C. W. Birtwell, in ad- 
dition to his other interests, is general 
secretary of the League of Free Nations 
Association of Massachusetts. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NIcHoLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The most terrible and tragic event 
in our class history occurred on Nov. 23, 
when Belshaw and Sherwood, with their 
wives, were killed in an automobile 
accident on Half Moon Bay Road, 40 
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miles south of San Francisco. Witnesses 
state that in turning sharply to avoid 
a collision Belshaw’s car (in which all 
four were riding) veered too far to the 
outside of the cliff road, and plunged 
down the side of Pedro mountain, 700 
feet to the bottom. Charles Mortimer 
Belshaw, the son of Mortimer William 
and Jane Elizabeth (Oxner) Belshaw, 
was born at Fiddletown, Cal., March 
11, 1861. He prepared for College at 
the University School in San Francisco, 
and through study with Mr. George 
Bates of that city, entered Harvard in 
the fall of 1879. Here he was, from the 
first, one of the best known and most 
popular members of the class, genial, 
friendly, democratic and fearless, and 
these qualities marked the man, as they 
did the youth, in all his later life. As 
an actor in the Pi Eta Society, his merry 
wit, drollery and high spirits are af- 
fectionately remembered; and his row- 
ing prowess gave him equal prominence 
in athletic circles. He was a member of 
our famous Freshman Crew, which won 
the Class Races and the Freshman Race 
with Columbia, and rowed No. 7 on the 
University Crew which defeated Yale 
and Columbia in our Senior Year; and 
in our Sophomore and Junior years he 
also pulled an oar in the Class Crews. 
Immediately after graduation he estab- 
lished himself at Antioch, Cal., where 
he assumed the general management 
of the Empire Coa] Mine and Rail- 
road, and later extended his operations 
to include the purchase and working, 
by modern scientific methods, of gold 
mines formerly considered unprofitable. 
Antioch always remained his legal 
residence, although for years he had 
spent his winters in San Francisco, 
where he had large real estate interests, 
making his home at the Hotel St. 
Francis. Few men were more widely 
known in California than Belshaw. He 
had taken a conspicuous part in politics 
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for twenty-five years, had served four- 
teen consecutive terms in the State 
senate, where he was one of the leaders 
in the struggle against the corrupt 
methods of the “rings,” and in 1914 
contested with Hiram Johnson the 
nomination for the Governorship. He 
was Past Grand President of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the central 
committee for homeless children of that 
organization. He was president of the 
Belshaw Warehouse Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president of the Western 
States Life Insurance Co., and had 
served as a member of the State Board 
of Prison Directors. He was married 
Oct. 1, 1883, to Miriam Estelle Waite, 
who died Jan. 20, 1914. On Oct. 2, 1915, 
he married Mrs. Maude E. Spencer, of 
Oakland, Cal. The Class of ’83 filled a 
chief place in Belshaw’s affections, and 
many of its members will recall with 
keen pleasure his generous and lavish 
hospitality on the occasion of their 
visits to California. — John Dickinson 
Sherwood, the son of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Almira Teresa (Dickinson) Sher- 
wood, was born at San Francisco, Cal., 
Oct. 12, 1860, and prepared for Harvard 
at the Boys’ High School of that city. 
At College his frank, cordial nature, en- 
gaging manners and handsome pres- 
ence made him a general favorite, and 
his social qualities found a welcome in 
the Institute of 1770, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and the Zeta Psi Society. 
Like his friend, Belshaw, he too was an 
enthusiastic rowing man and a member 
of cur victorious Freshman Crew, pull- 
ing the bow oar in the Class boat for 
three years. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he resolved to try his fortune in the 
far Northwest, and after visiting most 
of the Northern Pacific towns, finally 
established himself at the little-known 
Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, 
being attracted by its many advantages 
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and natural resources. There he had 
since remained, having become (to- 
gether with F. L. Clark, ’83, who had 
been impelled thither by the same mo- 
tives), among the most powerful factors 
in the early growth of the town, and 
conspicuously identified with all its in- 
terests. From 1906 to 1911 he spent 
most of his time in California, develop- 
ing, irrigating and selling a fifteen thou- 
sand-acre tract of land in Tehama Coun- 
ty,170 miles north of San Francisco,upon 
which tract now stands the town of Los 
Molinos. He had been President of the 
Spokane Street Railway Co., and of the 
Spokane Harvard Club, a director of 
the Washington Water Power Co., and 
a member of the Bohemian and Family 
Clubs of San Francisco. He was mar- 
ried Nov. 25, 1896, to Josephine Belle 
Cone, of Red Bluff, Cal., whose father, 
Joseph Spencer Cone, was a Pioneer 
and one of California’s first railroad 
commissioners. A staunch Harvard 
alumnus, and a loyal and affectionate 
classmate, “ Dick” Sherwood never 
failed to appear at our re-unions; and at 
our Class Dinner, last June, he spoke 
pleasingly and tenderly of the College 
days of ’83.— Herbert Marshall Lloyd 
died at his home in Montclair, N.J., 
on Dee. 8, of pneumonia, following an 
operation for appendicitis. The scn of 
Henry Huggins and Anna (Badger) 
Lloyd, he was born at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
March 29, 1862. His parents removing 
to New Jersey in 1863, he received his 
preparatory schooling at the Montclair 
High School and entered Harvard in 
1879. He took his place immediately 
among our most brilliant scholars and 
was foremost in the rank list through- 
out his College course. He took Second 
Year Honors in Classics, in Sophomore 
Year, and graduated No. 7 in the Class, 
among those to whom Orations were as- 
signed, receiving Highest Honors in An- 
cient Languages and Honorable Men- 
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tion in Greek and English Composition. 
He wasa member of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
O.K., Signet, an editor of the Crimson, 
and one of the organizers and a Class 
Director of the Harvard Codéperative 
Society. In the fall of 1883, he entered 
the Columbia Law School where he 
graduated in June, 1885, being mean- 
while in the office of Miller, Peckham 
& Dixon, New York City, with whom 
he remained until 1888. He then began 
practice for himself as a member of the 
firm of Murphy, Lloyd & Boyd, at 111 
Broadway, with which, and with its suc- 
cessor firm, Murphy & Lloyd, he con- 
tinued for sixteen years, at 92 Williams 
St. From 1904 to 1917, the firm was 
Lloyd & Maddox, at the same address, 
and was succeeded by Spencer, Ordway, 
Lloyd & Wierum, with which he re- 
mained until the end. The practice of 
all these firms was active and general, 
including estate, corporation and com- 
mercial work, and one very important 
international case. In 1893 he became 
counsel for the American Paper Goods 
Co. of Kensington, Conn., which led 
to much interesting counsel work for 
manufacturing concerns, as well as to 
directorships in several of them. His 
interest in codperation, manifested in 
College, was renewed as President of a 
Coiperative Savings and Loan Society 
in New York, in 1887, and as one of the 
organizers, in 1912, of the Montclair 
Coéperative Society. He took an active 
part in the affairs of his home town, as 
member of the Board of Health from 
1905 to 1910, of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee which secured for Montclair its pub- 
lic parks, of the First Congregational 
Church since 1878, as a director in both 
the local Trust Companies, and as a 
member of the board of Managers of 
the Geological Survey of New Jersey, a 
mcdel body of its kind. In politics he de- 
scribes himself as “‘ a Cleveland Demo- 
crat, not always voting the regular 
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ticket. Occasionally President of the 
Montclair Democratic Club, also occa- 
sionally a defeated candidate in strong 
Republican constituencies.” His publi- 
cations were limited to fugitive articles 
and book reviews (mostly in the Nation), 
and an edition, with notes, of a reprint 
of Lewis H. Morgan’s “ League of the 
Iroquois,” the latter in line with his 
hobby of collecting Indian and Ameri- 
can relics. His summer vacations, since 
1882, were spent in the Adirondacks, 
with the exception of five summers in 
Europe. He was a member of the Har- 
vard Clubs of New York and New Jer- 
sey, of the City Mid-day Club of New 
York, and a life member of the Harvard 
Union. Lloyd’s death will strike the 
Class with a peculiar sense of loss, for 
of late years he had become a very ac- 
tive participant in our graduate life, a 
promoter of our New York festivals, a 
wise and witty master of our revels, and 
a stimulating force for Class feeling and 
loyalty. He was married, Oct. 19, 1893, 
at New York to Anna Lord, daughter 
of George W. and Martha (Mott) Lord, 
who survives him. — These classmates, 
Belshaw, Sherwood, and Lloyd, all three 
taken within a month from our close fel- 
lowship, will be sorely missed. But the 
memory of their manly lives, records 
of helpful service and unwavering friend- 
ship, will remain a comfort and inspira- 
tion. — Frank Waldo Burdett, a tem- 
porary member of ’83, died suddenly of 
cerebral hemorrhage, on Nov. 6. He 
was stricken while reading a paper in 
the Harvard Church of Brookline, at 
the exercises attending the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding, and 
where he had been a deacon for many 
years. The son of Horatio Stearns and 
Mary Melvina (Martin) Burdett, he 
was born at Boston, Oct. 29, 1859, and 
prepared for College at the private 
school of G. W. C. Noble, ’58. Leaving 
Harvard at the end of Freshman year, 
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he entered business, first with the cloth- 
ing firm of Burdett, Young & Ingalls, 
of Boston, and next as a partner of W. A. 
& F. W. Burdett, wholesale paper ware- 
housemen. In 1887 he entered the 
publishing house of Silver, Rogers & 
Co., of Boston, the firm name changing 
to Silver, Burdett & Co. with which 
he was identified for thirty years. The 
business had grown into one of the larg- 
est school book and college text-book 
publishing houses in the country, with 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas and in 
London, England. He was a lifelong 
resident of Brookline, a member of the 
Harvard Musical Association and the 
Commonwealth Golf Club. He was 
married, Oct. 19, 1887, to Carrie Starr 
Dana, who died July 12, 1895, leaving 
three children: Dana Stearns, now in the 
office of the Boston & Albany R.R.; 
Carolyn Starr, Vassar, °15; and Alice 
Martin, who survive their father. Al- 
though Burdett was with us only for a 
year, he always felt the Class ties very 
strongly, and was a welcome figure at 
all °83 gatherings, where his cordial, 
frank and sympathetic nature made him 
a favorite. — Thirty-one men assem- 
bled at the Harvard Club, on Jan. 17, 
for our Class Lunch, and on entering the 
room, found each table decorated with 
a beautiful bunch of orchids from the 
Beverly greenhouses of A. C. Burrage. 
There was no formal speaking, but 
those present listened delightedly to an 
hour’s talk by C. P. Perin, who gave a 
vivid and detailed account of his work 
in India, on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, by furnishing the supplies of 
iron and steel that were largely respon- 
sible for the winning of the Mesopota- 
mian campaign. — Dr. W. L. Burrage, 
together with Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 
has been occupied, for the greater part 
of four years, in compiling a volume 
containing the biographies of all noted 
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American medical men who have done 
original work, or who have been great 
as pioneers, teachers, or writers. The 
work, entitled “‘ Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Medical Biography,” has been 
brought down to Jan., 1919, contains 
some eighteen hundred lives, and will 
be published in one volume, octavo, of 
about 1000 pages. — L. A. Coolidge is 
President of the Middlesex Republican 
Club, and of the Massachusetts branch 
of the League for the Preservation of 
American Independence. He is a can- 
didate for election as delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, from 
the 14th Massachusetts District. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

R. G. Brown was elected President 
and Executive Manager of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune on Dec. 1, 1919 He 
has been actively engaged in speaking 
against radicalism in various parts of 
the country, notably in Massachusetts 
and in his home state, Vermont. — C. 
R. Clapp has established a scholarship 
at Harvard in memory of his son, 
Howard Rogers Clapp, who was killed 
in action in France in November, 1918. 
— T. M. Osborne has issued in pam- 
phlet form a description of his experi- 
ence while serving for one month as an 
enlisted man on board the battleship 
North Dakota. —L. V. LeMoyne is 
living in the neighborhood of Baltimore 
at 3 Harvest Road, Roland Park, Mary- 
land. — Bertram Ellis died in Keene, 
N.H., on Jan. 4, 1920. He was born in 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1860, the son of Moses 
and Emily (Ferrin) Ellis. He prepared 
for collegeat Keene High School, Keene, 
N.H. After graduating with the Class, he 
entered the Harvard Law School from 
which he graduated in 1887 with the 
degree of LL.B. and A.M. He entered 
the law office of Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
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man, in New York, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1888. He then went to 
Denver, and after practising law there 
until 1890, he was recalled to Keene, 
N.H., by the serious illness and death of 
his father. He then bought an interest 
in the Keene Sentinel and continued to 
be one of the editors thereof until about 
a year before his death, when failing 
health compelled him to withdraw from 
the work and dispose of his interest. 
He served as a member of the New 
Hampshire Legislature in 1897 and in 
1905-07. He was twice Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and was 
Speaker of the House in 1907. During 
the terms of 1899 and 1901 he was a 
member of the New Hampshire Senate 
of which he was President during the 
latter term. He was an Aide with the 
title of Colonel on Governor Busiel’s 
staff in 1895-1906. In 1904 he was a 
delegate from the Second New Hamp- 
shire District tothe Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago. He had served as Presi- 
dent of the Keene Board of Education, 
as a Trustee of the Elliot City Hospital, 
and he was the first President of the 
New Hampshire Harvard Club. He was 
married on Oct 9, 1909, to Alice H. 
Batchelder (born Hayward), who sur- 
vives him. 


1885. 
Henry M. WI1t1aMs, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

The subscriptions from the Class to 
the Harvard Endowment Fund amount 
so far to $194,000. These subscriptions 
come from less than 60 per cent of the 
men, leaving over 40 per cent still to 
be heard from. — The Secretary will 
publish his Ninth Class Report in con- 
nection with the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration, which will have a 
number of special features during Com- 
mencement week. Circulars have gone 
out. — R. W. Boyden was appointed 
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by Gov. Coolidge one of the Street 
Railway Commission to investigate 
and study the street railway situation 
in Massachusetts. It made its report in 
December for the present Legislature. 
Boyden is a director of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and of the new 
Eastern Manufacturing Company. On 
Jan. 11 he presided at the second meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at their new headquar- 
ters, Unity House, 7 Park Square, 
Boston. — Rev. L. W. Batten has 
published through MacMillan his new 
“Commentary on Samuel.” — C. W. 
Birtweil has written a brief article on 
**People’s Banks, Coéperation and De- 
mocracy in Banking.” His new address 
is 78 Devonshire St., Boston. — Col. F. 
A. Delano returned from France toward 
the end of 1919. His present address is 
Washington, D.C. — A. S. Johnson has 
resigned from the presidency of the 
City Missionary Society of Boston. — 
Rev. W. F. Greenman has become min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Greenfield. His address is 56 Crescent 
St. — C. C. King has been elected one 
of the executive committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar Association. — W. M. 
McInnes served as a corporal of the 
First Motor Corps (First Corps of 
Cadets) during the whole period of the 
police strike in Boston from September 
to December. — G. W. Rolfe is a mem- 
ber of the International Committee of 
the American Chemists Society on the 
Standardization of Saccharimeteriza- 
tion. He is employed by the Macareno 
Associates. His address is 11 Central 
St., Boston. — Murphy Scholarships 
have been granted to R. T. Murphy of 
the Freshman class and W. P. Murphy, 
third-year Medical School.—P. E. 
Presbrey has been elected a director of 
the First National Bank, Boston. — 
Dr. W. S. Thayer, of Baltimore, is one 
of the advisory board of the Harvard 
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Glee Club as reorganized. — J. J. Stor- 
row was reappointed Fuel Commis- 
sioner for New England to handle the 
present coal shortage. By the death of 
Maj. Higginson he becomes senior 
member of the firm of Lee, Higginson 
& Co. He is chairman of the board of 
directors of the new Lafayette Motors 
Company organized under the laws of 
Delaware. — H. W. Wadsworth, as one 
of the group of California Harvard men, 
welcomed the Harvard Eleven in De- 
cember to his old home in Pasadena. — 
A. W. Taussig, chairman of the District 
Committee in and about Duluth for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund, reported 
963 per cent of subscribers from his 
territory. — E. F. Woods is chairman 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Committee to establish daylight saving 
in Massachusetts. 


1886. 
Tuos. TILESToN Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The 12-inch long-range barbette bat- 
tery at Nahant has been named Bat- 
tery Augustus P. Gardner, in honor of 
Major Augustus P. Gardner, former 
member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, who died at Camp Wheeler, Ga., 
Jan. 14, 1918, while serving with the 
121st Infantry. This battery of the 
first class will command the entrance 
to Boston Harbor. — The twelfth sub- 
scription Class luncheon was held at 
the Harvard Club, Boston, on Satur- 
day, Feb. 14. A report of the meeting 
will appear in the June issue. — In Jan- 
uary W. C. Boyden went to Warsaw as 
Commissioner for Poland of the League 
of Red Cross societies. He will direct 
the measures to combat the spread of 
typhus fever. — J. D. Bradley returned 
in December from a four months’ trip 
to China and Japan. — Pres. L. P. 
Campbell, of the University of Oregon, 
sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
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Harvard Eleven after its victory over 
Oregon at Pasadena. — W. C. Fish, 
who has been general manager of the 
Lynn Works of the General Electric 
Company since 1894, has resigned that 
position to become manufacturing en- 
gineer of the International General 
Electric Company. Last October he 
returned from a six months’ trip to Eu- 
rope, where he studied conditions and 
drew up a program for developing busi- 
ness. In December he sailed for Europe 
to take up his new work. — Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham made a speaking trip 
through the South in February, visit- 
ing Harvard Clubs among other organ- 
izations. Part of his work was in be- 
half of the recently organized Unita- 
rian Layman’s League. — In addition 
to his regular work at Middleton, B. 
Gunnison is teaching one day a week 
at Connecticut College for Women, 
New London, Conn. — C. L. Harrison, 
chairman of the Cincinnati Ordnance 
District Claims Board is still deep in 
ordnance work, with no immediate pros- 
pect of being relieved. — A. B. Hough- 
ton is chairman of .the board of direc- 
tors of the Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N.Y. — G. E. Howes was chairman 
pro tempore of the Faculty of Williams 
College for the first semester of the year 
1919-20. He has been appointed Dean 
of Williams College, and he entered 
upon his office February 8. — A. G. 
Mason is with J. Q. Adams & Co., 
120 Boylston St., Boston, New England 
agents for G. & C. Merriam Co., pub- 
lishers of Webster’s Dictionaries. — 
W. H. Potter is in the employ of the 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C.,— 
W. W. Simmons went overseas in 
March, 1919, as a volunteer of the 
American Library Association, having 
his headquarters first in Paris, and then 
in Brest. Later he was made director of 
all of the A.L.A. activities in the Rhine 
sector with headquarters at Coblenz, 
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where he still is. He hopes to be re- 
lieved at an early date. — ’86 men are 
serving as follows on committees ap- 
pointed by the Board of Overseers, 
1919-20: Appleton Chapel and Phillips 
Brooks House, Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham; Botanic Garden, O. Ames; 
ness Administration (Graduate School), 
W. C. Boyden, F. C. Hood; Divin- 
ity School, Frothingham; Engineering 
School, Hood, O. Roberts; University 
Extension, Frothingham; French and 
other Romance Languages and Liter- 
ature, Boyden; History, Frothingham; 
Law School, Boyden; Medical School 
E. D. Codman. — New addresses: C. §, 
Babcock, 922 Marion St., Oak Park, 
Ill.; W. Baker, 140 West 58th St., 
New York, N.Y.; W. Chanler, 32 Lib- 
erty St., New York, N.Y.; S. Chase, 
Somerset Club, 42 Beacon St., Boston; 
A. M. Cummings, 714 Eldridge Ave., 
West Collingwood, N.J.; W. C. Fish, 
21 Wave St., Lynn. —C. O. Hurd, 
13 Haviland St., Boston. —W. V. 
Judson, 537 South Dearborn St., Room 
1201, Chicago, Ill.; G. F. Lapeyre, 
1021 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans, La.; 
G. W. Leighton, 6518 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. T. Libby, Yarmouth, 
Me.; H. McAllister, Office of the Soli- 
citor, Dept. of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; A. G. Mason (business) 
120 Boylston St., Boston; W. H. Potter, 
(home) 2119 Le Roy Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — O. Roberts, (resi- 
dence), 32 Lime St., Boston, C. W. 
Smith, 603 Paddock Bldg., 101 Tremont 
St., Boston; Dr. W. L. Smith, Harvard 
Club, 27 West 44th St., New York, 
N.Y.; W. G. Webster, 136 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y.; F. C. Weld, 65 
Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. — Tem- 
porary addresses: A. B. Houghton, 
2029 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; W. Littauer, 2346 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C.; 
G. Woodbury, 24 East 35th St., New 


susi- 
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York, N.Y.— The Class Secretary 
would be glad to know the addresses of 
the following “lost” members of the 
Class: F. T. Cooper, G. P. Hurd, T. W. 
Plowers, G. R. White. 


1887. 
Freperick S. Mrap, Sec., 
Harvard Alumni Directory, Cambridge. 

Ashe returned some time ago from 
Manila to San Francisco intending to 
continue there his practice of law; but 
his brother falling ill, he went to his 
ranch in Deneire in Stanislaus County, 
Cal., to take care of him. — Dexter has 
been elected a director of the East Coast 
Fisheries Products Company. — M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe has entered the office 
of the Atlantic Monthly, of which he has 
been vice-president and director for a 
number of years. His business address 
is 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
eral months ago he was chosen a trustee 
of St. George’s School, Newport, R.I. 
— Litchfield served in the First Motor 
Corps during the recent police strike in 
Boston. — Marvin is living at Province- 


Sev- 


town. — Munford is chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. — Perkins* was 
made a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George by the Prince of Wales last 
November. — Scofield’s address until 
the first of May is 115 South Princeton 
Avenue, Ventnor, N.Y. — Shippen is 
now minister of the Second Church in 
Boston. During the war he served as 
representative of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, and became head of 
its bureau of citizenship. His address 
is 90 Ivy Street, Brookline. — Strong 
is president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, while Endicott is its treasurer 
and Pear a member of its council. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
J. A. Bailey has been appointed chair- 
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man of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission. — Walter Franklin Brush died 
at Richmond, Mass., Dec. 24, 1919. 
Brush was trained as a lawyer, but 
never practised actively, and subse- 
quently studied theology, but was never 
ordained. He devoted a large part of his 
life-work to charitable purposes in New 
York City. The following words of ap- 
preciation of Brush’s character, written 
by a member of another Class at Col- 
lege, have been received by the Secre- 
tary: “ Of his multifarious activities, his 
public-spirited and charitable achieve- 
ments, let others speak; I would say a 
word of what was the cor cordis of Wal- 
ter Franklin Brush — his companion- 
ability, his genius for companionship. 
His was the comprehension bred of 
sympathy — no man had a truer inter- 
est in his fellow-men. His responsive- 
ness was unfailing because deeply ielt; 
to him the miseries of the world were 
miseries and would not let him rest. He 
was one of the few in this rushing world 
who had time to stop and take in and 
afford comradeship. There was no cir- 
cle into which he did not fit — and was 
not welcome. As has beensaid of him, he 
was always one of us without intrusion. 
He possessed the rare gift to give him- 
self: one received from him a response 
devoid of self-reservation. There 
seemed a divine compassion in the man. 
Yet this sombre side was lit up by that 
other Olympian attribute, humor: a 
born raconteur, he combined with zest 
for the amusing a unique fashion of 
telling; his phrases are a treasury. In 
him the light and shade were conspicu- 
ous —his qualities threw each other 
into relief. There was something ele- 
mental like the running sea in his 
sparkle, yet profundity; one never 
wearied of him. He was a universally 
wanted companion. Characteristic was 
his contempt for facile optimism, inter- 
woven doubtless with his wide toler- 
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ance, his ability to suspend judgment 
and keep conclusion open. To him the 
comfortable truth was suspect. He was 
intellectually Spartan; he dared not 
indulge the mind’s instinctive crav- 
ing for harmony, and this made him 
philosophically hard on himself. One is 
tempted to say he loved the irrecon- 
cilables of life —in which perhaps the 
artist in him sensed a grander ultimate 
resolution of discord; though uncon- 
sciously. An intense delight in the ob- 
jective, tangible things of existence 
consorted oddly with his engrossment 
in its philosophic side. He would attend 
a horse-auction with the Westminster 
Review in his pocket, joked his friends. 
There was a concrete tang and raciness 
in his speech: he hated any verbal in- 
sincerity or sham. At home in the com- 
pany of James, Royce, Palmer, Cros- 
well, he nevertheless could hobnob with 
hostlers or dog-fanciers or other asso- 
ciates of the large outdoors. The world 
of art also admitted him to its free- 
masonry, and he had the intimacy of 
those in it who excelled. He could be 
all things to all men because he touched 
life on all sides: the catholicity of his 
tastes and interests gathered about him 
strange contrasts of fellowship, high and 
low, the successful, the ne’er-do-weel 
—all through some sympathetic trait 
drawn to his magnet or he to theirs. 
It is difficult to see how personality 
could be more variously developed. 
No specialism could hold him; he 
was encyclopedic: lawyer, theologian, 
school-teacher, philosopher, philanthro- 
pist, artist, reformer, yet leaving no 
mean mark in any of these fields, on his 
fellows, if not indeed on the world. One 
may search long ere he again enjoy the 
flavor of so richly matured a human- 
ity.” (S. B. S., ’87}. — Lynde Sullivan 
has been discharged from active serv- 
ice. He was a captain in the Quarter- 
master’s Department at first and acted 
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as Division Supply Officer at one of the 
cantonments in the South. He was 
later sent to France in charge of a de- 
tachment of special service men and 
after serving there in various capacities 
was finally assigned to the Intelligence 
Division. His present address is Dur- 
ham, N.H. — On Friday, Jan. 2, 1920, 
the Boston members of the Class had an 
informal subscription dinner at the 
Harvard Club, thirty men were pres- 
ent. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Frederick Grinnell Morgan died at 
Auburn, N.Y., Jan. 2, 1920, after a long 
sickness of heart trouble. He was born 
at Aurora, N.Y., Feb. 25, 1866, son of 
Henry Augustus and Margaret (Bo- 
gart) Morgan. He prepared at Phillips 
Andover Academy. After leaving Col- 
lege, where he was graduated with dis- 
tinction, he traveled extensively; he was 
for a time at New College, Oxford, and 
at Trinity College. In 1900 he returned 
from Europe and taught at a girl’s 
school at Aurora, N.Y. In 1903 he re- 
ceived the appointment of Vice-Consul- 
General at Cairo, Egypt. Since that 
time he traveled, but resided generally 
in London. During the war he was of 
great service as a worker in the offi- 
cers’ Y.M.C.A. in Paris, where the con- 
finement to duty undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the cause of his final sick- 
ness. He never was married; he leaves 
a sister, Miss Edith Morgan of Aurora, 
N.Y., and two brothers, Edwin V. 
Morgan, ’90, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil, and Clarence Morgan, ’94, of 
Shelburne, Vt. — W. P. Jones is the 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Somerville. — The Prince of Wales 
closed his visit in Washington by din- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Leiter. 
—J. R. Finlay is on the Executive 
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Committee of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers to codperate with 
the Internal Revenue Bureau to discuss 
mine taxation. — E. C. Hammond has 
temporarily left New London, Conn., 
and now lives at 153 Deane Road, 
Brookline. — H. H. Harris has been 
transferred to the Lowel High School, 
Lowell. Gettemy, Swan, Percival, and 
Garceau had the pleasure of his com- 
pany at the recent meeting there of 
the Federation of New England Har- 
vard Clubs. —C. E. Stearns has 
moved to 21 Gay Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he will probably enter 
the banking business. — Rev. H. B. 
Washburn has been elected Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge. — Jesse Meyer Weiss- 
man died in New York City on June 
10, 1919. He was the son of Leopold 
and Sarah (Whitehead) Weissman, and 
was born at New York City, July 30, 
1871. He prepared at Sachs Collegiate 
Institute, New York City, and entered 
Harvard with the Freshman Class, 
graduating in 1891. Since leaving 
College he has been with the firm of 
Steinhart & Weissman, in New York 
City, in the manufacturing business. 
He leaves a wife, Janet Weissman, and 
three children. 


1892, 
ALLEN R. Benner Sec., 
Andover. 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Association of Harvard ’92 was held 
at the Wardroom Club, 6 Rowes Wharf, 
on the evening of Nov. 21.—J. O. 
Porter is in Washington, working with 
the U.S. Shipping Board. He is no 
longer in the Naval service. — F. H. 
Chase has resigned as a justice of the 
Superior Court. He has associated him- 
self with F. H. Stewart for the general 
practice of law at 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. — T. F. Patterson has resigned 
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from the firm of Winslow & Co., brok- 
ers, New York. His address is 245 St. 
Marks Place, New Brighton, N.Y. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Fechheimer 
announce that with legal sanction they 
have altered their surname and here- 
after will be known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Fletcher. — H. F. Hollis has 
been made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government in 
recognition of his services during the 
war. — W. J. Brown did police work 
in Roxbury as a member of the Ma- 
chine Gun Co., 12th Regiment, M.S.G., 
during the Boston police strike. — It is 
proposed to add to the Class Library 
in the 92 Room of the Boston Harvard 
Club an album containing photographs 
of all members of the Class who were 
engaged in service directly relating to 
the War. Every sort of service that was 
distinguished by a uniform is to be in- 
cluded in thiscollection; and each man’s 
records will be placed beneath the pho- 
tograph. Every member of the Class 
who has a photograph of himself in the 
uniform of his branch of service is 
urged to send it at once to Dr. John W. 
Cummin, Care of the Boston Harvard 


Club. 


1893. 
SamvuE.L F. Bartcuetper, See., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Benedict received some time ago the 
gold medal from the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, in recognition of his 
“notable services to mankind” on 
the subject of bio-energetics. — B. M. 
Davis has left the University of Penn- 
sylvania and taken charge of the Botan- 
ical Laboratory at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. — Frank 
Bernard Gallivan died at South Boston 
of heart disease, Nov. 11, 1919. He was 
born there Jan. 1, 1872, the son of James 
Stephen and Mary (Flyng) Gallivan, his 
father being a native of Ireland. He 
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fitted at the Boston Latin School and 
entered Harvard in 1889, taking his 
A.B. in 1894, as of 1893. At the same 
time he took his A.M. During this and 
the following year he was an assistant 
in Chem. 1. In 1895 he was an assistant 
in chemistry at the St. Louis Medical 
College, then returned to his former 
position and took his Ph.D. in chem- 
istry in 1897. He then went to the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic as assistant pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry, and was 
promoted to full professor in 1899. In 
1905 he accepted the post of chemist 
to the Boston Bureau of Milk Inspec- 
tion. Feeling convinced that the pas- 
sage of the “‘ Pure Food Act” would 
create a demand for chemists with some 
legal training, he took up the study ot 
law, and was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar in December of 1907; he 
was, however, disappointed with the 
results. The next year, owing to a dif- 
ference of opinion with the Board of 
Health, he resigned his place, and 
opened a private laboratory in Boston 
for testing the purity of foods, ete. 
Soon afterwards he became associated 
with the United Drug Company, and 
at the time of his death was chief of 
their department of chemistry. Several 
years ago, in consequence of certain 
dissatisfaction with the teaching of 
Chemistry at Harvard, he ceased all con- 
nection and interest with the College, 
and formally removed his name from 
the class list. On Jan. 15, 1906, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., he married Marie 
Louise Bayard, who with one daughter 
survives him. — Gans abroad 
from February to September, 1919, and 
reports: ‘‘ I have now recovered a habi- 
tation, the specifications whereof are: 
No. 260 West 76th St., New York City.” 
— S. P. Hall has returned from his gov- 
ernment work at Washington, and 
should be addressed at 67 East Long 
St., Columbus, Ohio. — J. C. Hoppin 


was 
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has recently published “ A Handbook of 
Attic Red-Figured Vases,” 2 vols., and 
“Euthymides [a vase-painter] and his 
Fellowes,’ Harvard University Press. — 
Ingalls was appointed on Nov. 1, 1919, 
Vice-President in charge of Traffic, New 
York Central Lines, with headquarters 
at New York City. —P. V. K. John- 
son has returned from Red Cross work 
in France, and re-opened his medical 
office at 1120 Brockman Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal.—— Lindh has 
pastor of Bethany Church, Quincy, 
from Dec. 14, 1919. Residence, 18 
President’s Lane, Quincy. He is con- 
tinuing his studies in philosophy at 


become 


Harvard, being enrolled as a fifth- 
year graduate student. — Martin was 
toastmaster at the grand 
given to the “unbeaten ” football team 
on February 4 at the Copley-Plaza, 
Boston. He fully sustained his reputa- 
“the best toastmaster in the 


banquet 


tion as 
country.”” — Spurr has removed from 
Washington, D.C., to 5 Beaufort Place, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. He is connected 
with the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal. — Stickney has removed his busi- 
ness offices to the Old South Building, 
Boston, and his residence to 30 Clark 
St., Belmont. — Thomas has returned 
from Red Cross Work in France, and 
identified himself with the manage- 
ment of the Tela Railroad, Tela, Hon- 
duras, C.A. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec., 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
The Secretary made a trip to Oregon 
and Washington in January, speaking 
at colleges and Harvard Clubs in Port- 
land, Spokane, Pullman and Seattle, 
and finding Harvard loyalty and en- 
thusiasm everywhere. Classmates 
Whiteside at Portland and Dickinson 
and Skinner at Seattle intensified the 
hospitality which was always shown 
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him and for which he is exceedingly 
grateful. — E. B. Bishop has been ap- 
pointed a judge of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, a position held by his 
father. — The Harvard Unit, General 
Hospital No. 22, R.A.M.C. of which 
Lieut.-Col. H. Cabot was in charge, 
have received a letter of commendation 
from His Majesty, King George of Eng- 
land. On Jan. 2, Cabot, recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Surgery at the 
University of Michigan, was given a 
farewell dinner by the New England 
Baptist Hospital in which he has been 
chief of the staff for twenty years. 
—M. W. Croll has received from 
the Belgian Government the Medal of 
King Albert for services with the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium during 
1915. — P. Cabot spoke at the Old 
South Meeting House Forum, Boston, 
on Jan. 4, on “‘ Government Control 
of Business: Why We Don’t Want It.” 
— H. C. Greene is still in the service of 
the Red Cross in France. He has been 
promoted to the rank of Major, and his 
address is 43 rue Lenain, Laon, Aisne. 
— R. Homans has been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Back Bay Post, Boston, of the Ameri- 
can Legion. —F. S. Pratt has been 
made a partner in the Stone and Web- 
ster Co., Boston. — F. L. Olmsted was 
reélected president of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects at the 
annual meeting of the Society in New 
York, Jan. 6, and received a medal in 
recognition of his services in city plan- 
ning. — Rev. W. F. Williams has re- 
signed the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Westerly, R. I. His address is Box 113, 
North Stonington, Conn. — Professor 
O. M. Sprague has been appointed G. H 
Leatherbee Lecturer in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration al 
Harvard. — A. Bettman is a member 
of the Faculty of the Y.M.C.A. Law 
School, Cincinnati, O. — B. C. Jutten 
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has moved from 173 Park Ave., East 
Orange, N.J., to 4516 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.— The Secretary 
would specially like information about 
Shigehiko Miyoshi, a temporary mem- 
ber of the Class and in 1915 an impor- 
tant official in the Japanese diplomatic 
service. Even Terry can no longer trace 
him. — H. L. Cannon has published 
through the Yale University Press 
“The Great Roll of the Pipe for the 
Twenty-Sixth Year of the Reign of 
King Henry the Third, 1241-1242.”” — 
F. E. Farrington has published “ French 
Educational Ideals of To-day.” (New 
York. World Book Co. 1919). — P. O. 
Place has published “‘ Beginning Latin.” 
(American Book Co. 1919). 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasa, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any change 
of address. — M. A. Aldrich is Dean of 
the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. — Winthrop Ames 
has moved his office to 244 West 44th 
St., adjoining the Little Theatre, New 
York City. — A. W. K. Billings, who 
was in charge of the construction work 
ashore of the Naval Aviation Forces in 
Europe, has been selected for promo- 
tion to the rank of Commander, U.S. 
N.R.F. He has been on inactive status 
since the beginning of last year, having 
returned to Barcelona, Spain, as Con- 
sulting Engineer. — A. J. Boyden, 
formerly of Weld, Grew & Co., has been 
made a partner in the firm of Bond & 
Goodwin, Brokers, Boston. He will 
manage a department for the transac- 
tion of a general commission business 
on the New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. — A. B. Carman is teaching 
Spanish and Ancient History at the 
Cambridge High School, Cambridge, 
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Ohio. — Carl Dreyfus has been reélected 
chairman of the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Training Schools. This board 
has charge of the Lyman School for 
Boys, the Industrial School for Girls, 
and the Industrial School for Boys, 
three State which train 
youthful delinquents for useful service. 
— William Emerson has received the 
appointment of Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. — R. W. 
Emmons, 2d, at a meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Harvard Alumni Association 
on Jan. 12, 1920, was unanimously 
elected Chief Marshal of the Class for 
its Twenty-fifth Anniversary celebra- 
tion next June. — Franklin Johnson, 
Jr., is Professor of Sociology at Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa. — A. S. 
Learoyd is assistant to the president of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 477 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — M. 
L. Luther’s new book “ Jane McRae ”’ 
will be published early this year by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. His last 
novel was “ The Hope Chest,” pub- 
lished in 1918. — D. G. Mason’s “‘ Quar- 
tet on Negro Themes” (Op. 19.) was 
played by the Flonzaley Quartet at its 
concert at Jordan Hall, Boston, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 22, 1920. —E. G. 
Merrill has resigned as Vice-Chairman 
and Vice-President of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. 
He is now making his headquarters 
temporarily at the office of Walter P. 
Bliss, 71 Broadway, New York. — R. 
L. Raymond has written a volume 
of sketches, entitled “ At a Dollar a 
Year.” It was published by Marshall 
Jones Co., Boston, in October, 1919. — 
E. A. Robinson has a poem in the Jan- 
uary Atlantic entitled “‘ Archibald’s Ex- 
ample.”” — The Class Secretary would 
be very grateful to any persons who 
could furnish him with information re- 
lative to the following men whose prese 


institutions 


” 
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ent addresses are unknown: — Newell 
Alvin Barker, Daniel Bell Wagner Bent- 
ley, John Landon Fiske, Edward James 
Fiynn, Joseph Kempton Hoague, Wil- 
liam Wilberforce Newton, John Leonard 
Norton, (Israel) Mowry Saben, Leeds 
Vaughan Waters, John Woods Bren- 
nan, Frank Jones Buchanan, Jonas 
Peter Daleen. 


1896. 
J. J. Hares, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Hoppin is with Duffield & Co., 
publishers, 211 East 9th St., New York 
City. — C. H. Kauffman is a member of 
the faculty at the University of Michi- 
gan. — A. M. Chase is secretary and 
director of Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York City. —S. F. Sears 
is teaching English at Mass. Institute 
of Technology. — W. M. Powell is 
treasurer of the Bar Association of New 
York City. — Rev. J. E. Le Bosquet 
has been pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Fall River since 
January Ist. His address is corner of 
Rock and Cherry Streets, Fall River. 
— Addresses: A. M. Merryweather, 
115 Park Lane, Highland Park, IIl.; 
J. D. Parker, Apartment 16, 3409 
Broadway, New York City; S. F. 
Sears, 12 Newbury St., Boston. — 
Winfred Thaxter Denison died sud- 
denly in New York City on Nov. 5, 
1919. He was the son of Elias Bemis 
and Mary Swan (Thaxter) Denison and 
was born at Portland, Me., June 30, 
1873. He prepared for Harvard at 
Exeter. At College he was editor-in- 
chief of the Harvard Monthly, secretary 
of the Signet, and president of the Press 
Association. After receiving his A.B. 
degree he entered the Harvard Law 
School and received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1900. He was then admitted to the 
bar of New York and became associated 
with the law firm of Stetson, Jennings 
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& Russell, where he remained until 
1906, when he was appointed an assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed a special assistant to the Attor- 
ney-General and became particularly 
active in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of the sugar fraud customs cases, 
In 1910 he was appointed an assistant 
Attorney-General by President Taft, 
and served in this position until 1913, 
when he was made by President Wilson 
Secretary of the Interior of the Philip- 
pines and a member of the Philippine 
Commission. On his return from the 
Philippines he became associated again 
with his original law firm and last Sep- 
tember he formed the firm of Denison 
& Curtis. He was unmarried. 


1897. 
Epear H. Wetts, Sec., 
27 West 44th St. New York, 

George Edwin Allyn died in Provi- 
dence on Nov. 22, 1918. — Walter Lin- 
fred Dunbar died at Stratford, Conn., 
on Nov. 2, 1917. —Edwin Bartlett 
Pratt died in Boston on Oct. 10, 1919. 
He had been out of health for several 
years and with his family had lived 
quietly at his home in Marshfield. He 
leaves a widow and two young children, 
asonand a daughter. — Dr. Roy Church- 
ill Skinner died at Wellesley Hills, on 
Oct. 10, 1919. — A. D. Adams is now 
living at Framingham. — R. P. Angier, 
Ph.D., ’03, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory at Yale University, has recently 
been elected Dean of Freshmen of Yale 
College. During the war Angier served 
as Captain in the Signal Corps, U.S.A., 
in charge of psychological tests for avia- 
tors at Mineola, Long Island, N.Y. — 
H. G. Barnes is now living at Fargo, 
No. Dak. — The present address of R. 
L. Barstow, Jr., is Room 1018, 149 Broad- 
way, New York. — W. G. Breck is with 
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the Terminal Transportation Commit- 
tee of the St. Louis & East St. Louis 
district of the United States Railway 
Administration. His business address 
is Room 107, Union Station, St. Louis, 
and his home address is Hallenbeck 
Hotel, Spring St. and West Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis. —H. W. Brown is 
Treasurer of the Strafford Savings Bank 
of Dover, N.H. — At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bar Association of the City of 
New York, held on Jan. 18, William 
Byrd was elected a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee for 1920. — J. A. Car- 
penter has composed a ballet, “ The 
Birthday of the Infanta,” which has 
been in rehearsal by the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. of New York and the Chicago 
Opera Co., for production during the 
present season. — The address of Ro- 
bert Clement is Colony Bay, Montana, 
where Clement has a ranch. He is also 
G. P. Drury 
has been elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Roosevelt Club 
of Massachusetts. —F. B. Dutton 
sailed in January from New York for 
Brazil, where he expects to spend two 


postmaster of that place. 


years. His address is in care of the Par- 
ana Paper Co., Curityba, Parana.— W. 
P. Engelman is with the Domestic 
Coke Co., Fairmont, W. Va. — David 
Fales, Jr., is Hill Professor of the Eng- 
lish Bible at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N.J. His address is in care 
of the Y.M.C.A., Livingston Ave., New 
Brunswick. — Rev. H. W._ Foote, 
5.T.B. °02, son of Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
*58, a former minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, spoke at the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of that pulpit on 
Dec. 21. Professor Foote spoke of the 
pulpit during the ministry of James 
Freeman, 1777, the first Unitarian min- 
istry of the Chapel and his successor, 
Francis William Pitt Greenwood, 1814. 
—L. E. Herrick’s address is in care of 
P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Cincinnati, O. — 
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J. T. Hewes is now with Upham Bros. 
& Co., shoe manufacturers, Stoughton. 
His home address is Pleasant Street, 
Stoughton. — A. P. Meade, formerly 
of the Geological Survey, has recently 
started a lithographing business under 
the name of the Pearson-Meade Litho 
Co., Trow Bldg., New York City. — 
R. E. Olds, American Red Cross Com- 
missioner for Europe, was in this coun- 
try on a visit during the autumn. He 
sailed from New York on Nov. 21 to 
resume his work in Paris. Last summet 
Olds made an extensive trip to the Balk- 
ans to inspect the Red Cross Work be- 
ing done in that section. — W. B. Park- 
er is still in South America. A letter re- 
ceived from him gives his address as 
Ahumada 351, Santiago, Chile. His per- 
manent address is care of John Platt, 
2 Rector St., New York City. — J. D. 
Phillips was Chairman of the Public 
Safety Committee of Tepsfield, during 
the war. That Committee has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled, “ The 
War Activities of Topsfield, Mass., dur- 
ing the Great War, 1917-1918.” — The 
present address of Herbert Pope is 1208 
Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. In send- 
ing this information, Professor Wil- 
lis P. Woodman, ’95, of Hobart Col- 
lege, has this friendly message for the 
Secretary: “ Salvus sis, Edgare! Ego 
qui haec loquor lignatorius sum ut olim, 
sic semper amicus tuus.”’ — H. F. Ray- 
nolds of Albuquerque, N.M., was last 
year elected to the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico for a term of eight years. 
— L.S. B. Robinson, M.D. ’01, is with 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice at Fort Collins, Col. — Rev. L. K. 
Smith has left St. Luke’s Church, Des 
Moines, Ia., for St. James’s Church, 
Spokane, Wash. — E. D. Southworth 
is president of the Iroquois Publishing 
Co., University Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 
This company specializes in text-books. 
— H. K. Stanley is living at 52 Brad- 
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hurst Ave., New York City. His busi- 
ness address is 66 Hudson St., Hoboken, 
N.J. During the war Stanley served for 
22 months with the Y.M.C.A., succes- 
sively at Camp Cody, N.M., Camp 
Humphreys, Va., and in the troop train 
service. — A. G. Thacher, formerly a 
Major in the 306th Infantry, 77th Div., 
A.E.F., has by request printed his re- 
marks made at the Victory Dinner of 
the Harvard Club of New York City 
on January 24, 1919, and at a reception 
tendered to one hundred Australian of- 
ficers and men at the Harvard Club on 
Sept. 5. Thacher and F. M. Weld, also 
a Major in the 77th Div., have pre- 
sented to the archives of the Class of 
1897 a finely printed and profusely il- 
lustrated history of the Division. The 
volume is prefaced by General Order 
No. 43 of Dee. 4, 1918, signed by Major- 
General Robert Alexander. — F. H. 
Touret is now Bishop of Idaho, with 
headquarters at Boise. — F. L. Tucker- 
man, formerly of 23 Victoria Rd., Lon- 
don, W., England, is now living at Trin- 
ity Road, Jersey, C.I. —J. R. Wade, 
whose address has been doubtful for 
many years, has been located at 2478 
Broadway, San Francisco.—C. W. 
Wadsworth, First Secretary of the 
American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
is now acting as Chargé d’Affaires in 
the absence of the Ambassador, Edwin 
V. Mergan, °90.— Joseph Warren, 
since 1913 a professor in the Harvard 
Law School, is this year giving, among 
other courses, Property 3, generally 
considered one of the most difficult 
courses in the School and one long as- 
sociated with the late Prof. J. C. Gray, 
59. — H. W. Waterman is counsel for 
the Carnation Milk Products Co. of 
Olympia, Wash. — C. H. White is now 
a consulting geologist with offices in 
the Mills Bldg., San Francisco. — R. 
M. Whitney, formerly with the Los 
Angeles Times and the Boston Ameri- 
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can, is now with the Associated Press, 
Southern Division, Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. — The addresses of 
the following members of the Class are 
doubtful. The Secretary would he 
glad to have information concerning 
their whereabouts. Harold Colburn 
Baily, Benjamin Standish Baker, Joha 
Milton Benjamin, Leon Monroe Clos- 
son, Rutherford Wayland Jennings, 
Homer Huntington Kidder, Albert 
James Lonney, William Peter Mar- 
seilles, Charles Edward Middleton, 
James Horace Patten, John Francis 
Rogers, Maxwell Smith, 
George Peirce Wadley, Stuart Wesson, 
William Wood. — N. P. Hallowell has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 


Tappan 


1898. 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Louis Holyoke Hosmer died sud- 
denly in New York City on Dec. 29, 
1919, of peritonitis. He was born Ma) 
24, 1873, in Washington, D.C., the son 
of Addison A. and Amanda (Sturgis) 
Ho-mer. He prepared for Harvard at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., and 
entered college with the Class in the 
fall of 1894. During his college course 
he received Honorable Mention in Eco- 
nomics. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770 and the Hasty Pudding 
Club. After graduating he entered the 
employ of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, New York City, and later 
the Equitable Life Insurance Society. 
He remained with the latter concern un- 
til 1910, when he resigned and went to 
Europe. For a year and a half he trav- 
eled on the Continent, and in Egypt 
and India. On his return to this coun- 
try he formed the concern of Hosmer & 
Webb, Investment Brokers. — Capt. 
Henry Adams, of the American Red 
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Cross, has been serving in the Kuban 
State, Russia. According to a recent 
newspaper report, Adams has been 
adopted as a member of the Kuban 
Tribe of Cossacks. This adoption 
means that he is permitted to wear 
“the Cossack Uniform, consisting of a 
high-necked pink shirt, a gray coat, 
skirted to the knees, and with kimono 
sleeves, and a dagger worn on a belt 
buckle.”” — Louis Gertis is president 
of the Citizens State Bank at Argonia, 
Kansas. — E. S. Malone announces 
that he has formed a partnership for 
the practice of law under the firm 
name of Hadlock & Malone, Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. — F. 
L. Ames is president of the Petroleum 
Heating & Power Company. — L. H. 
Monks is president of W. A. Harri- 
man & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, brokers in marine securities. 
—Rutherton Shepard is associated 
with W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York City. —J. M. 
Gibbs has been re¢lected to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature as Senator from 
Waltham. — Hugh Bancroft has been 
elected a director of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company. — According to news- 
paper reports, C. C. Payson, serving 
with the American Red Cross abroad, 
has recently been decorated by the King 
of Montenegro. He expects to return 
to this country in March. — Eliot Wads- 
worth has recently been awarded a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by the United 
States Government because of service 
rendered this country during the war 
while with the American Red Cross. He 
is attending a general council of the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, as one of five dele- 
gates from the United States. Wads- 
worth has recently been made a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Board of 
the Republican Party on Platform. — 
S. B. Buck is a trustee of the Riggs 
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School, Inc., Lakeville, Conn. — The 
address of J.B. Look should be changed 
to 335 East 8th Street, South Boston. 
— Address of W. H. Porter is changed 
to 28 Webster St., Haverhill. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

G. C. Arvedson has just returned 
from Europe and writes that he has 
“been making an economic and semi- 
commercial survey of Europe for a 
group interested in the world status 
of leather and leather chemicals.” He 
was away about a year. — C. A. Ruggles 
has re-opened offices for the general 
practice of the law at rooms 340-345 
Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. He 
writes also that he “‘ served as Overseas 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary with the A.E.F. in 
France. I entered the service 8 August, 
1918, and completed same July 2, 1919. 
I had charge of five units at Third Corps 
School at Clamecy, Nievre, France, from 
early in October, 1918, to the end of 
May, 1919. My original assignment was 
to the 85th Division for service with 
combat troops, but the breaking up of 
the division for replacements in the big 
drives deprived me of the need for using 
my gas mask and tin hat.” —F. M. 
Marsh is Employment Manager for the 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., at South 
Boston. — Joseph Lovejoy is with Bur- 
gess, Lang & Co., Investments, 199 
Washington St., Boston. — Rev. S. 
R. Maxwell has retired from the 2d 
Church, Boston; his address is Walpole, 
N.H. — E. B. Terhune is President of 
the Boston Shoe Trades Club. — W. L. 
Raymond is with Estabrook & Co., 
Bankers, 15 State St., Boston. — John 
Macy has moved to New York City. 
His address is 182 W. 4th St. — Rev. W. 
S. Nichols is in charge of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt. His ad- 
dress is 148 Main St., Montpelier. — G. 
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A. Goodridge is in Y.M.C.A. work. He 
is Association Educational Secretary in 
the publication department of the In- 
ternational Committee at 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. He is also ‘*‘ Cus- 
todian of the Exhibit of War Work and 
Home Work.” He is living at 212 Park 
Ave., East Orange, N.J. — W. L. Ban- 
nard is Office Secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, at its headquarters, 
7 Park Square, Boston. — E. G. Adams 
is a Vice-President of the League and 
among those who are interested in its 
activities are P. S. Brayton, R. G. Hop- 
kins, F. A. Turner, Jr. Rev. Maxwell 
Savage and Pres. Ira. N. Hollis are 
among those who will speak at their 
meetings. — E. O. Childs, Jr., has been 
reélected Mayor of Newton. — W. S. 
Kendall is resident manager of Imbrie 
& Co., bankers, 13 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — M. E. Nichols has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the transit depart- 
ment of city of Boston, by Mayor A. J. 
95. — H. C. Leonard has 
moved to New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N.Y. His address is 182 Hamilton Ave. 
— T. H. Endicott has returned to Bos- 
ton and is with the Barrett Smith Ad- 
vertising Agency, 141 Milk St., Boston. 
— P. L. Burrill is with Lawrence & Co., 
dry goods commission house, 89 Frank- 
lin St., Boston. — E. P. Costigan is a 
member of the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. He had an article 
in Sea Power for November, 1919, en- 
titled “ Flexible Tariff Policy.’’ — J. 
F. Perkins, with W. C. Forbes, ’92 and 
C. E. Perkins, 04 has formed Forbes- 
Perkins Co. for the purpose of engaging 
in foreign trade. Its home office is 84 
State St., Boston. — Dr. F. B. Granger 
has resumed the practice of medicine, 


Peters, 


after his discharge from federal service, 
at 520 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
S. W. Merrell has been appointed a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
—F. R. Swift is with F. H. Swift & 
Co., 4 Liberty Square, Boston. 
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1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
31 State St., Boston. 

The usual Class dinner was held on 
Nov. 21, 1919, the evening before the 
Yale football game, at the Union Boat 
Club, Boston. About 70 men were pres- 
ent. N. F. Ayer presided and J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, managed the music. Among 
the men who spoke were Seasongood 
from Cincinnati, Mayer from Chicago, 
Manierre from Milwaukee; Manahan 
from El] Paso, Dunstan, Gotthold, 
Drinkwater, Hobbs; Roberts from the 
Philippines, and Moore froin Australia. 
The coming Twentieth Reunion was 
generally discussed. The first monthly 
1900 Class Dinner at the Harvard Club 
of Boston was held on Monday, Feb. 2. 
These dinners will come regularly on 
the first Monday of each month, follow- 
ing the example of the New York Class 
dinners which are held on the first Tues- 
day of each month. An effort will be 
made to have speak at each dinner some 
member of the Class who has done 
something noteworthy. All members 
of the Class, whether members of the 
Harvard Club or not, are invited to 
come. Plans for the Twentieth Reun- 
ion in June are as follows: Monday 
morning, June 21, the Class will as- 
semble at the Harvard Club and go 
from there to the Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, to stay until Tuesday or per- 
haps Wednesday morning; on Monday 
evening a vaudeville performance will 
probably be given by the talented mem- 
bers of the Class; on Wednesday morn- 
ing sports at Soldiers’ Field will prob- 
ably be arranged; Wednesday after- 
noon comes the Yale baseball game and 
in the evening the Class dinner at Hotel 
Somerset, Boston; Thursday is Com- 
mencement Day; Friday, the races at 
New London. — C. J. Anderson is with 
the Texas Company, New York City. 
His address is Apartment 2 West, 171 
West 95th St., New York City. —J. 
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D. Barney has been appointed assistant 
in genito-urinary surgery at Harvard 
Medical School for one year from Sept. 
1, 1919. — F. O. Bartlett has published 
“One Year of Pierrot,’ Houghton 
Mifflin Co., first published anony- 
mously. — T. R. Bateman’s business 
address is 50 Congress St., Boston. — 
W. DeF. Bigelow is president of the 
New England Oil Refining Co., 19 Milk 
St., Boston. —R. W. Bliss, formerly 
counselor of the American Embassy at 
Paris, is now Chief of the Division of 
Western European Affairs at the State 
Department, Washington, D.C. — H. 
K. Boutwell has been appointed assist- 
ant in bacteriology at Harvard Medi- 
cal School for one year from Sept. 1, 
1919. — L. B. Brown, formerly mem- 
ber of Hodges, Dunham & Company, 
has formed a partnership with W. A. 
Green, 04, under the name of Brown, 
Green & Company, investments, 2 
Wall Street, New York City. — F. M. 
Buckland’s business address is care of 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. — J. H. Cabot’s address is 
Vineyard Haven. He is rector of Grace 
Church, Vineyard Haven, and St. An- 
drew’s, Edgartown, on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. — D. F. Carpen- 
ter’s home address is 17 Pine St., Win- 
chester. — G. O. Clark is major, Medi- 
cal Corps, Massachusetts State Guard. 
His address is 67 Marlborough St., 
Boston. — E. C. Carter’s address is 347 
Madison Ave., New York City. — W. 
M. Chadbourne’s home address is Uni- 
versity Club, 1 West 54th St., New York 
City. — J. F. Costa who went to Brazil 
to represent the Waltham Watch as 
commission agent, has become manager 
of Vulean Trading Company in Brazil. 
The address of the company is 120 
Broadway, New York City. — W. S. 
Davis has published “ A History of 
France from the Earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Versailles,’ Houghton Mif- 
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flin Company. — A. B. Dunning served 
in Y.M.C.A. work in Paris. His ad- 
dress is Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 4 Rue 
Scribe, Paris, France. — W. P. Eaton 
has been appointed an associate in jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, and is 
giving a course there at the college of 
journalism. — E. Elias’s address is 212 
Washington St., Marietta, O. — O. D. 
Evans’s business address is Brimmer 
Bldg., Common St., Boston. — H. S. 
Gale’s address is 3802 Jocelyn St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. — E. H. George was 
a sergeant, Massachusetts State Guard, 
during the Boston police strike. — R. 
J. Graves was discharged on June 7, 
1919, with the rank of major, Medical 
Corps. He was commissioned July 17, 
1919, Lt.-Col., Medical Reserve Corps. 
— A. F. Griffiths, who was a captain, 
Medical Corps, in Germany with the 
Army of Occupation, has been dis- 
charged. His home address is 422 Bain- 
bridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y.—J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, on Oct. 9, 1919, gave the 
annual address before the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada. He is a director of the Tuber- 
culosis Clinic, and assistant visiting 
physician of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. — T. R. Hawley, 
Lt.-Col. J. A. G. Department, has 
compiled during his service, “‘ War Law 
of the Various States and Insular Pos- 
sessions,” containing the laws affect- 
ing the military establishment and the 
soldier; also a digest of the opinions 
of the Judge Advocate General of the 
army for 1918, 1919, two volumes; and 
opinions of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the army for 1917, 1918, 1919, 
three volumes. He is now preparing 
an edition of the military laws of the 
United States. — E. B. Hilliard, super- 
intendent of the Boys’ Industrial Farm 
at Canaan, New York, writes, “ Still at 
work with the best ‘ bad boys’ that it 
has ever been my lot to fall in with. 
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Trying to make place for two hundred 
of them instead of one hundred.” — W. 
L. Hoyt has been deputy health officer 
of Los Angeles, Cal., since June. His 
home address is 1970 La France St., 
South Pasadena, Cal., and business ad- 
dress, County Health Department, 
Court House, Los Angeles, Cal. — C. J. 
Harbeck’s address is 119 Brooklyn Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — C. Hobbs has given 
up his work as assistant division mana- 
ger, American Red Cross, and returned 
to his wool business, 18 Matthews St., 
Boston. — R. S. Holland has published, 
as editor, “King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table,’’ George 
W. Jacobs, one of the Washington 
Square Classics; and ‘“‘ Neptune’s Sons,” 
George W. Jacobs, a story of adventure 
along the South American coast. — B. 
Hollings’s business address is Medical 
Department, Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston. — F. C. 
Kidner’s business address is 1837 David 
Whitney Building, Detroit, Mich. — 
R. F. Manahan’s address is 42 Kirk- 
land St., Cambridge. — A. G. McGreg- 
or’s homeaddress is 345 Lexington Ave., 
Lexington, Ky. — K. Martin’s home 
address is Cloelia Terrace, Newton- 
ville. — E. Montchyk’s home address 
is Chatham, N.J.; business address, 
463 West St., New York City. — W. 
Morse, U.S. Naval Station, Honolulu, 
writes, “‘ Am still in active service as 
intelligence officer of 14th Naval Dis- 
trict. Am hoping to be back in civil 
life by Christmas, and to be at the 
Class Reunion in June.” —J. D. G. 
Oglesby of Elkhart, IIl., is Lt.-Governor 
of Illinois. — T. W. Pierce is first ser- 
geant, Machine Gun Co., 15th Regi- 
ment, Mass. State Guard. He served in 
the Boston police strike. — H. C. Pierce 
is president of Pierce Estates Inc., 
which is building and developing an 
industrial settlement at Bound Brook, 
N.Y. — R. E. Pope is vice-president of 
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H. L. Buss Co., grain and mill feed, 609 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston. 
—R. Pulitzer volunteered in U.S.N. 
R.F. in July, 1917. Served as Lt. (j.g.) 
in command of petrol boat and subse- 
quently in Naval Intelligence Office 
until Dec. 1, 1918. He was made cheva- 
lier of Legion of Honor by the French 
government in recognition of “ Excel- 
lent service ” to France. — J. M. Ray- 
nolds is president of First National 
Bank, Alberquerque, N.M.—L. E. 
Rowley’s address is care of Dr. W. E. 
Rowley, Princess St., St. John, N.B. — 
C. Ruess’s home address is Suite 3, 
32 Linden St., Brookline. — E. J. San- 
derson’s address is 235 Old South Bldg., 
Boston. — W. N. Seaver’s address is 
769 Main St., Worcester. He was 
formerly connected with the New York 
Library Journal, and until recently has 
been engaged in war work at Newport 
News, Va. He is now librarian of the 
Public Library of Woburn. — W. L. 
Shaw’s home address is 16 Salmon St., 
Manchester, N.H. — Kenneth Sher- 
burne’s business address is 37 Lancas- 
ter St., Boston. — W. E. Skillings’s ad- 
dress is 24 Claflin Rd., Brookline. — 
The following reports by R. W. Stone 
were published in 1919 by U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, (1) Magnesium, (2) Mag- 
nesite, (3) Phosphate Rock, (4) Salt, 
Bromine, and Calcium Chloride, (5) 
Sand and Gravel, (6) Gypsum. He isa 
geologist, acting in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Mineral Resources, U.S. Geclogi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D.C. — W. B. 
Swinford’s home address is 435 Forest 
Ave., Palo Alto, Cal. — F. H. Simonds 
has published, ‘‘ History of the World 
War,” volume 4, Doubleday, Page, the 
concluding volume of the series. — F. 
C. Todd, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Orange, N.J., spent several months last 
year in the Orient. He preached in the 
Episcopal Cathedrals in Tokio, Hong- 
kong, and Manila. — G. A. Towns is 
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vice-president of the Atlanta, Ga., 
branch of the National Association for 
the Development of Colored People. — 
C. M. Underwood’s home address is 
152 Upland Road, Cambridge. — H. 
A. Wadleigh’s business address is 97 
Milk St., Boston. — H. W. Wallace was 
private, first class, Co F., 3rd Regi- 
ment, Washington National Guard. His 
home address is 205 South Millvale Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His business address is 
Heppenstahl Forget Knife Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — J. Warshaw, professor of 
modern languages at University of Ne- 
braska, published an article entitled, 
“Utility in Teaching Devices,” in the 
December number of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. He is vice-president of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. — L. Warren’s business ad- 
dress is Warren & Irrgang Co., 238 
Dwight St., Springfield. — E. J. Whit- 
tier’s forwarding address is 52 Shepard 
St., Cambridge. —D. L. Williams’s 
home address is 432 Marlborough St., 
Boston. — L. Williams’s home address 
is 34 West 47th St., New York City. — 
C. R. Woods’s home address is 354 Tur- 
rell Ave., So. Orange, N.J. His busi- 
ness address is Prudential Life Ins. Co., 
Newark, N.J.—C. T. Wright’s ad- 
dress is 1543 No. Avenue 46, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — M. Sullivan’s business 
address is 86 Home Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. — H. W. Barnum’s home address 
is 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. — 
H. Tappin’s address is 27 West 44th St., 
New York City. — R. M. Mahoney’s 
address is Box 163, Salem. — R. H. 
Tukey’s address is 3102 North Second 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. — A. F. Gotthold’s 
business address is 27 William St., 
New York City. — M. L. McCarthy’s 
business address is Central Aguirre, 
Aguirre, Porto Rico. —J. P. Cobb’s 
business address is 79 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. 
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Josepn O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Dec. 11, 1919, the New York Associa- 
tion of Harvard 1901 held a smoker at 
the Harvard Club. Forty members and 
guests were present at 6.30, when a buf- 
fet dinner was served. W. S. Kies, vice- 
president of the American International 
Corporation, gave a talk illustrated by 
lantern slides, on ‘“‘ South America from 
a Physical and Commercial Viewpoint.” 
He had just returned from a trip of sev- 
eral months through South America 
and proved himself to have been a keen 
and analytical observer of conditions 
there; he described his experiences and 
impressions in a most entertaining way. 
Floyd Du Bois brought to the attention 
of the meeting the 1901 Association of 
1926. This idea was discussed further 
along the lines of broadening the Asso- 
ciation so that it will include all sons 
of 1901 men, going to Harvard, instead 
of only those in the Class of 1926. The 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: “ That an association be 
formed, to be known as the Sons of 
Harvard 1901, of which all sons of 1901 
men, going to Harvard, shall be junior 
members, and of which their fathers 
shall be senior members.’ This matter 
has been placed in the hands of Floyd 
Du Bois. — G. R. Bedinger is head of 
the Department of Health Service of the 
New York County Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, where he is located at 
389 Fifth Avenue. His work consists at 
this time almost entirely along the line 
of public health education. — Charles 
Boyden is a member of the First Motor 
Corps, Mass. State Guard, which for a 
time had charge of traffic regulation 
in Boston. — H.R. Brigham is manager 
of the real estate division of the U.S. 
Housing Corporation at Washington, 
D.C.— J. M. Hunnewell has been 
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elected to the Mass. House of Represen- 
tatives from Ward 8, Boston. — C. M. 
Rotch was discharged from the army 
in August, 1919, after a service of 22 
months in England, France, and Scot- 
land as Captain in the Engineer Corps, 
A.E.F. During part of that time he was 
on detached service in the Provost 
Marshal's office and while on such de- 
tached service he went to the Island of 
Islay, Scotland, to take charge of bury- 
ing the bodies of the victims of the T'us- 
cania disaster and bringing back the 
survivors. — H. L. Shattuck is a mem- 
ber of the Mass. House of Representa- 
tives from Ward 8, Boston. — T. H. 
Sweetser, for the past three and a half 
years advertising manager of the E. S. 
Brown Co., Fall River, is now a member 
of the staff of the S. A. Conover Co., ad- 
vertising agency, 24 Milk St., Boston. — 
W. B. Wheelwright was a member of the 
volunteer police force in Boston during 
the time of the police strike. He is a pa- 
per technologist — that is to say, a con- 
sultant on the manufacture, use, and 
sale of paper. — Matthew Bartlett is 
sales manager of the Boston office of 
Parkinson & Burr, 53 State St., Boston. 
— Stanley Cunningham is treasurer of 
the Merrimac Hat Company, Ames- 
bury. — M. G. Donk is associated with 
the Hercules Engineering Corporation, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City. — R. 
E. Goodwin and J. O. Procter, Jr., have 
admitted F. T. Field, LL.B. 1903, to 
partnership in their law firm and have 
changed the name of the firm to Good- 
win, Procter, Field & Hoar. — Gordon 
Ireland is associated with W. S. Robin- 
son, H. P. Small, LL.B. °99, and E. B. 
Broadhurst, LL.B. 1904, in the practise 
of the law at 508 Main St., Springfield. 
— F. W. Lovejoy is assistant manager of 
the General Chemical Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where hisaddress is 705 Royal 
Insurance Building. — A. H. Morse 
is factory manager at Elmwood Place, 
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Ohio, one of the Highland Body Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. — G. 
O. Thacher is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bitter Root Valley 
Orchards, Victor., Mont., and has re- 
cently been elected president of the Vic- 
tor Fruit Association and the Montana 
Fruit Distributors and chairman of the 
local committee on organization of the 
Bitter Root Irrigation District. — W. 
B. Swift had an article entitled “Is Stut- 
tering Outgrown?”’ in the Quarterly 
Journal for Speech Education for Octo- 
ber. He gave a summer course on speech 
correction in Milwaukee, Wis., in July 
and in August at the Normal College 
of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. — 
R. G. Usher has published a book en- 
titled ‘“*‘ The Story of the Great War ” 
(Maemillan). This book is a history of 
the war for adults and children. — Da- 
vid Perham died at Chelmsford, July 
20, 1919. He had been connected with 
the U.S. 
since he left College and had been liv- 
ing at 14 Court St., Arlington. — S. W. 
Forsman is treasurer of the Harvard 
Club of Southern California. — Dr. C. 
B. Palmer spoke at the meeting of the 
Harvard Club of Arizona in Phoenix, 
on Dec. 2, 1919. — G. M. Hosmer is 
secretary-treasurer of the Harvard Club 
of Somerville. — W. L. Cropley is one 
of the officers of the Harvard Club of 
New Jersey. —A. C. Lehman is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Western Pennsylvania Harvard Club. — 
Colonel H. T. Bull spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Har- 
vard Club.— The report from the En- 
dowment Fund Committee showing the 
amounts pledged by Harvard College 
men to Dec. 20, 1919, indicate that the 
Class of 1901 is fourth of all the classes 
in the number of men who have sub- 
scribed and fifth of all the classes in the 
amount subscribed by members of the 
Class every where. 
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1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

E. H. Abbot, Jr., was appointed in 
December, 1919, one of the assistant 
attorney-generals of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. — P. D. Atwater is 
with the Innovation Daytime Bakeries, 
50 East 42d St., New York City. —N. 
S. Bartlett, Jr., is a partner in the firm 
of Charles Head & Co., 74 State St., 
Boston. — J. H. Beard, who, as a cap- 
tain of field artillery, saw several weeks 
of fighting in the Argonne sector just 
prior to the Armistice, is recuperating 
at Bohemia, Penn., from the effects of 
gassing received during that campaign. 
— Dr. L. R. Clapp is medical officer for 
a private corporation and for the United 
States Government on the Island of 
Nauru, Central Pacific Ocean. — F. R. 
Fitzpatrick, 28 Victoria St., London, 
S.W., Eng., is in the London office of 
the Locomotive Superheater Company 
of New York. — F. W: C. Foster is in 
the U.S. Merchant Marine. — Ernest 
George is promoting a corporation for 
the purpose of introducing moving pic- 
tures among the Southern negroes. — 
E. D. Harris is comptroller of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va. — N. D. Hawkes is special 
agent with the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of California, Shreve 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. — Dr. 
R. H. Knowlton is practising at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. — B. C. Lancy is 
farming at Halifax, Mass. — MacAl- 
laster Moore’s present address is Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash. — D. P. 
Penhallow is Major in the Medical 
Corps, stationed at Camp Meade, Md. 
— J. C. Thomas, Jr., is chief chemist 
for General Reduction Co., Salt Lake 
City. — Rev. Samuel Thurman is Rabbi 
of the United Hebrew Temple, St. 
Louis, Mo. — C. H. Walker became a 
partner, on Jan. 1, 1920, of the law 
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firm of Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins. 
— The following men, as members of 
the Massachusetts State Guard, per- 
formed police duty in Boston during 
the strike of the Boston police last 
autumn: C. Brewer, R. Ernst, H. H. 
Flagg, D. S. Greenough, Jr., C. A. 
Hartwell, P. Sayward, and S. H. 
Wolcott. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A. L. Thayer has been appointed by 
Governor Milliken of Maine, Chair- 
man of the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of the State of Maine. 


1905. 
Lewis M. THornton, Sec., 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

So far only about 150 “ class lives ” 
have been returned. If our Quinde- 
cennial Report is to be a success more 
must be returned and returned at once. 
If any one has not received a question- 
naire please report to Charles E. Ma- 
son, 30 State St., Boston, or to the 
Secretary at the above address. Please 
do not delay, as we wish to get this re- 
port out on time and the collection of 
the various Class lives is only the pre- 
liminary step. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

W. C. Krathwohl has been promoted 
to Associate Professor of Mathematics 
at the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. — H. E. von Kersberg is em- 
ployment manager in the department 
store of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., Herald 
Square, New York City. — C. H. Dick- 
erman is Assistant Professor of English 
at Denison University at Granville, 
Ohio, where he is establishing the New 
Department of Journalism.—S. M. 
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Edgell has resigned as vice-president 
of the Great Western Sugar Company 
of Denver, Col., and has become vice- 
president and treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co., Ogden, Utah. His ad- 
dress is care of Amalgamated Sugar Co., 
Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah. —C. O. 
Wellington, of the firm of Scovell, Well- 
ington & Co., certified public account- 
ants, Boston, has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Education 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. — G. W. Bailey has been elected 
president of the Bailey-McElwain 
Co. The company is building a shoe 
factory at Hudson. — W. T. Bentley, 
who was a Y.M.C.A. 
France, has returned to his former po- 
sition as a teacher in the High School, 


secretary in 


Malden. — William Burns has removed 
from Santa Fé, N.M.,to 788 Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., where he is as- 
sociated with Augustus Locke, ’04, in 
the practice of consulting mining engi- 
neering. —— T. T. Smith is Professor of 
Physics in the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He formerly taught 
at the University of Kansas. — Mark 
Linenthal is a construction engineer of 
the firm of Gascoigne & Linenthal, Inc., 
43 Tremont Street, Boston. — Horace 
Taylor’s address is 3 Netherlands Road, 
Brookline. — The address of Dr. C. W. 
Hutchinson is 6 Lowell Road, Con- 
cord. — Dr. McIver Woody is now out 
of the Service, and has opened an office 
at 520 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
His home address is 107 Waban Hill 
Road, Chestnut Hill. — Captain George 
Blaney is now in command of Battery 
B, 55th Artillery (C.A.C.) and is ex- 
change officer of the 31st Artillery Brig- 
ade (C.A.C.). He is stationed at Camp 
Lewis, Washington, D.C. — G. B. Sim- 
mons, whois with the Proctor & Gamble 
Company, has moved his headquar- 
ters to Richmond, Va. — R. S. Rich- 


mond’s address is Canton Avenue, 
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Readville. — The address of L. H. 
Wetherell is 8 Browne St., Brookline. 
His business address is 31 Oliver St., 
Brookline. — The home address of B. 
W. Drake, Jr., is 106 Prospect St., 
Stoughton. His business address is 90 
Hamilton St., Cambridge. — Stanley 
Clarke is practising law at 66 Broad- 
way, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 32 Charlton Street, New York 
City. — C. E. Devonshire is purchas- 
ing agent of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham. His 
home address is 120 Union Ave., Fram- 
ingham. — The home address of C. 
McK. Eldridge is 45 Trapelo Road, Bel- 
mont. — H. D. Gaylord is living at 448 
Audubon Road, Boston. —E. M. 
Stevens’s home address is 57 Trapelo 
Road, Belmont. He is in the service 
of the United States Medical Corps at 
205 Lincoln St., Boston. — P. S. Fiske 
is living at 18 Woodsedge Road, West 
Medford. — P. G. Lamson’s address is 
149 Tremont St., Boston, where he is 
with the Lamson Advertising Service. 
His home address is 67 Mt. Vernon 
St., Cambridge. — Rev. D. R. Child 
is the Minister of the First Unitarian 
Society at Hudson. He is living at 
42 Church Street, Hudson. — J. H. 
Teevan is in the leather business at 95 
South St., Boston. His home address is 
Russell St., Atlantic. — The home ad- 
dress of W. C. Bramhall is 409 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. — L. J. Freedman 
is with the Penobscot Chemical Co., 
Great Works, Me. — S. E. Thompson 
was released from active service in the 
U.S. Navy, June 2, after service at sea 
for 26 months. He was commissioned 
Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Supply Corps, 
U.S. Naval Reserve Force, as of July 1. 
He is now assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., in charge of 
promotion and development. — W. P. 
Blodgett has been elected a member of 
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the board of managers of the Boston 
Dispensary. — L. W. Hayes is sales 
manager in Cleveland, O., for the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. —M. T. Plaut is with the 
Plaut Co., wholesale underwear, hoisery, 
and furnishings, 131 West 4th St., 
Cincinnati, O. — H. J. Grant is vice- 
president and publisher of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. — F. M. Gunther, form- 
erly first secretary of the American Em- 
bassy, London, and now first secretary 
at the American Legation at The Hague, 
has been advanced to Class A in the 
Diplomatic Service. — L. R. Jenkins’s 
address is Cia de Real del Monte y 
Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. — 
W. K. Cabot is with the American Can 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. — 
George Whitney has been admitted to 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers, 
New York City. He has been with the 
company since 1915. Whitney has 
been abroad with T. W. Lamont, ’92, 
on several important missions, and 
Lamont was financial adviser 
abroad for the United States Govern- 
ment, acted as his aide. — B. L. Young 
has been elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Roosevelt Club 
of Massachusetts. — A. A. Dole has 
returned to New York after an absence 
of four years which was spent for the 
most part in the West, and is in the mer- 
chandising counsel advertising service, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. — 
R. W. Smiley is in the accident and lia- 
bility department of the tna Life In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn. His home 
address is 830 Tower Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. — E. W. Clark, 3d, was admitted 
tothe firm of E. W. Clark & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on Jan. 1, 1920. — R. F. 
Smith’s address is 182 West Palisade 
Ave., Englewood, N.J. — F. H. French, 
who was a Captain, O.R.C., stationed 
at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 
Ill., was honorably discharged on Sept. 


when 
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17. — B. M. Varney is an instructor 
in Meteorology in the University of 
California. During the war he instruct- 
ed the Naval Unit in Climatology and 
Meteorology. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The following men, who have been in 
the Service, have now returned to civil- 
ian life; and their present occupations 
and addresses are as given below: Cor- 
nelius Beard, Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
165 Broadway, New York City. — 
Ralph Bradley, superintendent Fuel 
Service, Boston & Maine R.R., Boston. 
— A. G. Cable, joint manager Chicago 
office, Montgomery & Co., Bankers, 
137 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
K. S. Cate, 44 Kilby St., Boston. — J. 
C. Craft, bond business, Harris, Forbes 
& Co., 56 William St., New York. —G. 
I. Cross, senior sub-master, Arlington 
High School. — E. C. Cutler, surgeon, 
61 Heath St., Brookline. — Charles 
Deane, vice-pres. George Enos Throop, 
Inc., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — N. E. Devereux, Jr., secretary, 
Oneita Knitting Mills, 851 Broad St., 
Utica, N.Y. — H. C. Drown, engineer, 
47 Moultrie St., Dorchester Center. — 
J. E. Garnsey, decorative painter, 
Prospect Hill, White Plains, N.Y. — F. 
B. Grinnell, physician, Charles River 
Village. — George Lewis, Jr., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, 115 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — A. B. McCormick, 
dentist, 825 Main St., Waltham. — J. 
L. Murphy, physician, 48 Broadway, 
Taunton. — C. B. Nordhoff, writer, 
904 West 28th St., Los Angeles, Cal. — 
E. S. Pleasonton, industrial engineer, 
Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. — 
W. M. Rand, William A. Russell & 
Brother, 50 State St., Boston. — J. E. 
Rogers, rating department, Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange, 123 William 
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St., New York City. —G. E. Roose- 
velt, banker, Roosevelt & Son, 30 Pine 
St., New York City. — Fenton Taylor, 
surgeon, 130 East 67th St., New York 
City. — J. P. Thomas, architect, Poor 
& Thomas, 537 Congress St., Portland, 
Me. H. G. Tomlin, R. L. Day & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 35 Congress St. 
Boston. — M. W. Weeks, general in- 
surance broker, OBrion, Russell & Co., 
108 Water St., Boston. — A number of 
1909 men served either as volunteer 
policemen or in the State Guard during 
the Boston police strike last fall. 
Among these were: J. A. Paine, R. W. 
Means, H. T. Gleason, William Rand, 
O. G. Wood and F. A. Harding. 


1913. 
Watter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

H. T. Allen, Jr., is stationed at the 
headquarters of the American Forces in 
Coblenz, Germany. — L. R. Atwood, 
who was a 2d lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, U.S.A., is a teacher of 
mathematics at the High School, Mal- 
den. His address is 114 Wycming Ave., 
Malden. — Rev. P. G. M. Austin is at 
St. Luke’s Church, B and Huntingdon 
Sts., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
A. A. Berle, Jr., spoke at the Harvard 
Club of New York City, Jan. 9, on 
** Peace Without Russia.” Berle, who 
served during the war as a private and 
later as a 2d lieutenant of Infantry, 
U.S.A., was afterwards, at various 
times, acting head of the Russian divi- 
sion of the Peace Conference, secretary 
to the American representative on the 
Commission on Baltic Affairs, and a 
member of the American informal com- 
mittee on Russian matters. — W. J. 
Blake has been elected commander of 
the Brookline Post of the American 
Legion. Blake was a lieutenant in the 
101st Infantry, 26th Division, A.E.F. 
— Robert Bowser has been with the 
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Federal Board of Vocational Education 
in Boston since his discharge from the 
Air Service. — W. H. Brawley is with 
the Iowa Cord Tire Co., Des Moines, 
Ia. His address is 313 West 28th St., 
Des Moines. — C. W. Burrage is a de- 
velopment engineer with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc. — S. W. Chaf- 
fee is an importer at Port au Prince, 
Haiti. Home address is West Hanover, 
Mass. — L. S. Crosby is in the sales de- 
partment of Katzenbach & Bullock, 
chemicals, Boston. His permanent ad- 
dress is 18 Cushing Ave., Dorchester. — 
Paul Cushman is with Converse & Co., 
cotton goods, 88 Worth St., New York 
City. —J. M. A. Dougherty is vice- 
president of the Red Bank Trust Co., 
Red Bank, N.J.—C. J. Duggan is 
representative in Rochester, N.Y., of 
the Aluminum Company of America. 
His address is 75 Magee Avenue. 
Rochester. — M. T. Fisher is with the 
patent law firm of Pennie, Davis, Mar- 
vin & Edmonds, 36 Nassau St., New 
York City. — J. W. Follin is an engi- 
neer with the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 805 Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — J. F. Foristall is in the 
automobile business handling the Jor- 
dan car and the Ace truck. His address 
is 804 Houston St., Forth Worth, 
Texas. — L.S. Gannett is with The Na- 
tion, 20 Vesey St., New York City. — 
I. B. Gorham is with the Bureau of En- 
graving, Minneapolis, Minn. — R. M. 
Haley is with the Pacific Ocean Trading 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., exporters and 
importers. His address is 1609 North 
49th St., Seattle, Wash. — F. P. Ham- 
ill, a food and drug inspector for the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has recently been 
transferred from Buffalo, N.Y., to Bos- 
ton. — W. B. Harris is treasurer of the 
William A. Jepson Corporation, coal, 
Boston. — A. Y. Hodgson is with 
Charles T. Main, mill engineer, Boston. 
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—E. St. J. Huberman has received a 
permanent appointment in the U.S. 
Civil Service as a field clerk in the Pur- 
chase, Storage & Traffic Division of the 
Army. He is stationed at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, Cal. — R. F. Keehn has sailed 
for Buenos Aires, where he will be the 
representative of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co. His permanent address 
is 23 Hancock St., Winchester, Mass. — 
A. E. Landerholm is in the Patent 
Books Room of the Astor Library, New 
York City. — Carl Landerholm is prin- 
cipal of the High School at La Centre, 
Wash. — J. B. Langstaff is head of 
Magdalen College House, London, 
Eng. — G. C. Loud is on the editorial 
staff of the Boston Herald. His address 
is 45 Oxford St., Cambridge. — G. von 
L. Meyer has been elected a director of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Roosevelt Club of Massachusetts. 
—J. C. Milliken has returned to his 
former position in the engineering de- 
partment of the Continental Life In- 
surance Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. He was discharged from 
the army Aug. 21. — H. T. Nickerson 
is treasurer of Augustus Nickerson, 
Inc., auditors and systematizers, 131 
State St., Boston. —S. H. Olmsted is 
with the Isko Co., in the manufacture 
of domestic refrigerating machines, 111 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Rev. H. R. Page is rector of the Episco- 
pal Church at Okanogan, Wash. — N. 
E. Paine, Jr., is with Armour & Co., 
meat packers, Greenville, Mich. — G. 
S. Peck, Jr., is with the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O. — S. C. Pepper is now 
teaching fellow at University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. — W. F. Philips 
is with Sanford & Russell, worsted and 
woolen commission merchants, 45 East 
17th St., New York City. —E. T. 
Pierce, Jr., has resumed his position 
with the Pierce Manufacturing Corpo- 
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ration, New Bedford. — B. A. Pratt is 
with the Savannah Electric Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., one of the Stone & Webster 
properties. — E. E. Reilly is with the 
W. B. Levack Co., Ltd., hides and 
skins, 85 Bedford St., Boston. — T. C. 
Richards has resumed the practice of 
law in the office of Parsons, Closson & 
McIlvaine, 52 William St., New York 
City, after two years of service in the 
legal department of the Army Trans- 
port Service in New York and Hoboken. 
His home address is 446 Central Park 
West, New York City. — F. E. Richter 
is with the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York as a member of the editorial staff 
of the Publicity Department. — E. W. 
Rogers is with the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge. — R. B. 
Romaine has resumed the practice of 
law in the office of McKinstry, Taylor 
& Patterson, 60 Wall St., New York 
City. His home address is Brown’s Ter- 
race, Englewood, N.J. — P. J. Roose- 
velt is associate editor of Collier's 
Weekly, 412 West 130th St., New York 
City. — Kurt von Schenk is field secre- 
tary of the American Association for 
Agricultural Legislation. — I. B. Sha- 
piro established and is director of the 
Writing Service Bureau, 351 Lennox 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. — E. D. Smith is 
with the Dennison Mfg. Co., Framing- 
ham. — Kenkichi Suzuki is 
teacher at the Hiroshima Normal Col- 
lege, Hiroshima, Japan. Address, 368 
Minami Takeya-cho. —S. M. Thomas 
is an insurance attorney with the Trav- 
elers’ Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. — P. 
P. Wellman is with the American Felt 
Co., 100 Summer St., Boston. — W. A. 
Wilson has resumed law practice with 
an office at 32 Liberty St., New York 
City. — Oliver Wolcott has _ been 
elected employment officer of the Mil- 
ton Post of the American Legion. — J. 
K. Wright’s address is in care of the 
Brown, Shipley Co., London, Eng. 


now a 
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1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

E. B. Collins’s address is 702 Miner 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. — P. D. Childs 
is with George M. Lindsay Co., archi- 
tects and engineers, 2324 Dime Savings 
Bank Bldg., Detroit. He got out of the 
navy on Oct. 29, 1919. His home ad- 
dress is 529 Jefferson Ave., East De- 
troit, Mich. — M.S. Mattuck is in the 
law office of Rabenold & Scribner, law- 
yers, 61 Broadway, N.Y. — R. H. Hol- 
brook is working in East Lansing, 
Mich. — E. Byers’s address is Harvard 
Club, New York City. — Aldrich Tay- 
lor is now living at 27 Commonwealth 
Ave., Watertown. — F. F. Greenman’s 
address is now 203 Cooper St., Brook- 
lyn. He is working in the law office of 
Leventritt, Cook, Nathan & Lehman, 
111 Broadway, New York. —S. M. 
Shotwell is now living at 572 W. 187th 
St., New York City. — F. E. Abbe’s ad- 
dress is 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge. — 
The Class will have its sexennial re- 
union this spring. Every one plan to 
save the date now. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuitney, Sec., 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Plans for the Triennial celebration of 
the Class of 1917 are well under way. 
The names of the committee in charge 
have already been published in these 
columns; they have been at work for 
the past two months. Following the 
lead of one or two other classes, 1917 
has begun the publication of a Class 
paper, called “Seventeen Men.” It 
will be a broadside only, and will con- 
tain editorials, articles relating to class 
affairs, cartoons and pictures. Any 
member of the Class wishing to con- 
tribute to the paper should send his 
contribution to “Seventeen Men,” 
Care Crimson Printing Co., Cambridge, 
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Mass. The paper will be published 
from time to time in order to keep the 
Class posted on maiters relating to 
reunions, class meetings, etc., and to 
arouse interest in class functions. It 
should be noted that this is in no sense 
a permanent publication; its immediate 
purpose is to make the Triennial Re- 
union a success. 


1918. 
Frankuin E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
23 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. 

A series of bi-monthly luncheons has 
been arranged to be held at the Boston 
Tavern, Washington St., on alternate 
Thursdays, the first being held on Feb. 
12. These luncheons will be very in- 
formal, the purpose being to afford the 
members of the Class who are working 
in Boston an opportunity to get together 
and talk over Class affairs or general 
business. The price of the luncheon 
will be sixty-five cents. — J. K. Berry, 
Jr., is with the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 140 Congress St., 
Boston. — V. K. Knauth is with the 
Springfield Daily News. His address 
is 17 Garden St., West Springfield. — 
F. D. Manson is assistant stage mana- 
ger of the “ Son Daughter ” Co., play- 
ing at the Belasco Theatre. His address 
is 45 West 38th St., New York City. — 
J. J. Sexton is an instructor in French 
and Spanish at Dartmouth College. — 
F. B. Todd is at the Assabet Mill of the 
American Woolen Co., Maynard. — H. 
P. Forrester is with the E. P. Bowman 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; his address is 16 
Elmview Place, Buffalo. — C. W. Tain- 
tor, 2d., is with the Sun Co., petro- 
leum products and lubricating oils, 
Boston. — W. F. Williams, Jr., is with 
the Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, 
Conn. — R. C. Winton is with the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. — Van 
Horne Kemp, son of Mrs. Edward 
Kemp, 41 West 54th St., New York City, 
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died at Jersey City, N.J., on Jan. 4, 1920, 
Kemp was born on Oct. 18, 1894, and 
prepared for College at St. Mark’s. He 
was in College during the year 1914-15. 
From the time he left College until 
July 21, 1917, he had been in business in 
New York. He entered military service 
as a private in the 9th Coast Artillery 
Command, New York National Guard, 
was mustered into the Federal Service 
and ordered to Ft. Hancock, Sandy 
Hook, N.J. He transferred to the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps and 
was ordered to Kelly Field, Texas, 
about Feb. 20, 1918. He was with 
Headquarters Squadron for a period of 
six months, awaiting call to Ground 
School for pilot training. In August, 
1918, he ordered to Princeton 
Ground School. He was transferred to 
School of Military Aeronautics, Austin, 
Texas, and was graduated with the class 
of Dec. 7, 1918. Dee. 9, 1918, he was 
discharged, with the rank of Private 
First Class. Since his discharge from 
the army, he had been living in New 


York. 


was 


1919. 
Gerorce C. Barcway, Sec., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

The first class report is in process of 
compilation and should be ready for 
distribution to the class in May or 
early June. — W. R. Allen is with the 
Burton-Rogers Co., automobile sup- 
plies, 899 Boylston St., Boston. His 
home address is 15 Ware Hall, Cam- 
bridge. — W. F. Almy is with Jordan 
Marsh Co., Boston. His home address 
is 1130 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge. C. E. Baxter, Jr., is with 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
Ludlow. His home address is 3 Union 
Ave., Westfield. — J. A. Beaman is a 
bond salesman for S. W. Strause & Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston. — J. 
J. Bertschmann is in the insurance busi- 
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ness with Bertschmann & Maloy, New 
York City. —R. H. Bond has been 
appointed master in mathematics and 
coach of the football team at the Coun- 
try Day School, Newton.—E. S. 
Brewer is at the Nashawena Mill, New 
Bedford. — C. Brinton has gone to 
Europe for a year on the Sheldon 
scholarship to study art; he is also a 
Rhodes scholar and will enter Oxford 
next year. — A. H. Bright is with the 
brokerage firm of Elmer H. Bright & 
Co., Boston. — J. Bower is with the 
Plymouth Co., manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and Boston. — C. 
Canfield is studying at New College, 
Oxford, as is Jerome Preston. — R. C. 
Clement is with Merck & Co., manu- 
facturing chemists, Rahway, N.J. — J. 
B. Cumings is with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., New York. — R. A. Cunningham 
is with his father, C. A. Cunningham, 
manufacturers’ agent for hardware, 
Pearl St., Boston. — J. P. Cunningham 
is with the Newell-Emmett Advertising 
Co., Cuyler Building, West 32d St., 
New York City. — W. E. Daly is with 
the New York Times. — E. C. Dingwell 
is spending the winter at Pasadena, 
Cal. — F. T. Fisher is with Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Co., commercial paper, 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. — J. 
D. Flaherty’s address, formerly 108 
Madison Ave., Flushing, New York, is 
now 130 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — R. A. Frazier is with the U.S. 
Tire Co., Boston. —D. A. Freeman 
has gone to Turkey for several years; 
his address is care of Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, Constantinople. G. E. 
Friedman is an instructor in English at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. — G. G. Garceau has taken a posi- 
tion with the Eastern Manufacturing 
Co., at Bangor, Me. — W. C. Hubbard 
is with Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., manu- 
facturers of chewing gum, Chicago, III. 
— G. M. Lee is with the Kinney Man- 
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ufacturing Co., Jamaica Plain. — J. F. 
Linder, Jr., is with Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston. — W. W. McLeod is with 
the Passaic Cotton Mills, Rotch Mills 
Dept., New Bedford. — P. R. Meyer is 
a bank clerk with the Equitable Trust 
Co., 37 Wall St., New York City. — D. 
S. Moore is with the Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor Car Co., Buffalo, N.Y. — E. P. 
Motley is with the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., manufacturers of oxygen, acete- 
lene, oxy-acetelene welding and cutting 
torches, Equitable Building, N.Y. — 
W. H. Murphy is a student at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. — F. S. Owen is associate editor 
for the American Technical Society, 
Chicago, Ill. His address is 5714 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago. — F. Parkman 
is with the American Sugar Refining 
Co., Boston. —R. A. Patterson is 
teaching at St. Stephen’s School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. — G. W. Robinson 
is with the Howes Cleaning and Dye- 
ing Co., Boston. —H. A. Stewart is 
with George A. Hormel & Co., packers, 
Austin, Minn. — H. H. R. Thompson 
is assistant chemist in the cable works 
of the American Steel and Wire Co., 
Worcester. — W. S. Thurber has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Milton Post of the 
American Legion. — H. T. Tisdale is 
with Hartmann Bros. Inc., commission 
merchants and foreign merchandise, 
Boston. — F. H. Turnbull is with Lea- 
royd, Foster & Co., brokers, Boston. — 
C. Ufford is with the Willy H. Lan 
Studios, 30 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 
— N. Wainwright is with the Autocar 
Co., of Ardmore, Pa. His address is 
2014 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
E. C. Whittemore is with the Marshall 
Jones Co., book publishers, 212 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. — G. A. Wickson is 
teacher of history at Dummer Acad- 
emy, South Byfield. — L. R. Wilson is 
a chemist with the George H. Morrill 
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Co., manufacturers of inks, etc., Nor- 
wood. —S. H. Wirt is in the wool 
scouring mill of E. Frank Lewis, Law- 
rence. His address is care of Y.M.C.A., 
Lawrence. — G. B. Woods is assistant 
manager of the Ice Pavilion, Inc., 
Cambridge. 


CLASS SECRETARIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting and dinner will 
be held at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
on Thursday, April 29, 1920. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School. 

L.S. 1865-1866. William Henry Harri- 
son Emmons died November 19, 1919, at 
Brookline. For the last three years of his 
life he had been blind. He was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 29, 1841, the son 
of James B. and Maria (Dyer) Emmons. 
He studied at Lockport Union School, 
Lockport, N.Y., and in 1861 enlisted as a 
private in the 7th New York Cavalry. He 
served throughout the war and was 
breveted major and lieutenant-colonel of 
volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallant 
and meritorious service. After leaving the 
Harvard Law School he continued his 
legal studies in Memphis, Tennessee, for 
a year, then returned to Boston and en- 
gaged in business. In 1875 he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar and began prac- 
tice in Boston. He was a member of the 
Boston Common Council in 1884 and 
1885, and in 1886 he was appointed judge 
of the East Boston District Court. In 
1903 he was appointed chairman of the 
Boston Police Commission, in which ca- 
pacity he served for three years. In 1866 
he married Sarah Tilton Butler. A son 
and two daughters survive him. 


Medical School. 
M.D. 1878. Frank Boutelle Fuller died 
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at Pawtucket, R.I., January 23, 1920. He 
was born at Wilton, Maine, August 28, 
1853, the son of Reuel B. and Harriet A. 
(Houghton) Fuller. He graduated from 
Bates College in 1875. He was an interne 
at the Rhode Island Hospital at Provi- 
dence 1879-80, and the following year at 
the Boston Lying-in-Hospital. Since 1881 
he had practised medicine in Pawtucket. 
He had served as president of the Provi- 
dence, R.I., Medical Association, of the 
Pawtucket, R.I., Medical Association 
and of the Rhode Island State Medical 
Association. He had also been a member 
of the Pawtucket school board. His wife, 
a son, and a daughter survive him. 
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D.M.D 1903. Herbert Frank Langley 
died at Randolph, January 28, 1920. He 
was born in Randolph, the son of Frank 
H. and Annie (Higgins) Langley. He 
studied at the Stetson High School in 
Randolph, and at Thayer Academy. Dur- 
ing the war he was a member of the 
Medical Advisory Board of the Quincy 
Draft Board. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Alfred Claghorn Potter, ’89, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form from the publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts the Catalogue of John Harvard’s 
Library. 

Robert Withington, ’06, contributed to 
the December number of “Modern Lan- 
guage Notes” a “‘ Note on ‘A Fragment of 
a Lord Mayor’s Pageant.’” He has also 
reprinted from the Publications of the 
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Modern Language Association of America 
his paper, “The Early ‘Royal Entry.’” 

Henry Holt & Co. have published in 
pamphlet form “As to Bibliomania,” an 
essay by G. C. Scoggin, Ph.D. ’06 that 
appeared in the Unpartizan Review for 
October-December, 1919. 

Andrew R. Sheriff, ’96, has published in 
pamphlet form a memorandum advocat- 
ing the establishment of an adequate and 
centrally situated cathedral in Chicago. 

William Thomas Morgan, A.M. 1910, 
Associate Professor of European History 
in Indiana University, has won the 
Herbert Baxter Adams prize offered by 
the American Historical Association for 
the best monograph on European History 
by a younger member of the Association. 

Prescott F. Hall, ’89, has reprinted from 
the Journal of Heredity his interesting and 
suggestive essay, ‘Immigration Restric- 
tion and World Eugenics.” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 
George von Lengerke Meyer: His Life and 
Public Services, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, 87. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co., 1919. $5. 

With the material for two volumes the 
author has compressed into a single sub- 
stantial one the story of a notably inter- 
esting life. 

Having no handicap of poverty or ob- 
scurity to overcome in his early years, 
Meyer might readily have led a life of ease 
and mediocrity, but with a creditable am- 
bition to take a part in public affairs, he 
chose to enter the political field from the 
“pepper and salt ward” of Beacon Hill as 
a humble member of a Republican city 
committee. Making the most of his op- 
portunities he passed on to ever increas- 
ing responsibilities, and completed in good 
time a career of surprising achievement. 
Very properly his record is characterized 
as “typical and suggestive.” 

His life at Harvard was many-sided, in- 
cluding a reasonable attention to scholas- 
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tic duties as well as to athletic and social 
activities. Thus in some measure it fore- 
shadowed the versatility he displayed in 
his later development. 

After graduating from College with the 
class of 79, he was occupied for some 
years with an inherited business and im- 
portant directorships. From his embark- 
ing in politics in 1888 till his retirement 
as Secretary of the Navy in 1913 nearly 
twenty-five years elapsed, and each of the 
numerous steps in that time was one of 
advancement and progress. The prepara- 
tory season for the greater work to come 
took him naturally from the Boston Com- 
mon Council into the Aldermanic cham- 
ber, and thence to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, where he served for two 
years as a member of the House before his 
election to the Speakership for three years 
more. The character of his work in this 
last capacity was attested by a ‘fellow 
member, the late Francis C. Howell, after- 
wards judge of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
who attributed his marked success as 
speaker to his “untiring patience and in- 
dustry, his perfect independence and 
sound judgment,” and finally to his “un- 
failing courtesy.” 

Several years now ensue of various civic 
and political activities before his career as 
a national figure begins in 1900 with his 
appointment by President McKinley as 
Ambassador to Italy. The next twelve 
years of his life of public service the 
author fittingly divides into four natural 
periods. In the first one, as Italian Am- 
bassador from 1900 to 1905, and in the 
second, as Ambassador to Russia from 
1905 to 1907, he lets him tell his own story 
in well-chosen extracts from a copious 
diary and in many illuminating letters. 
Because he was far removed from the or- 
dinary politician, he won his way into 
the good graces of ruler and official at 
both of these courts, so that his influence 
was much out of the common, and at 
St. Petersburg of surpassing importance. 

By reason of his successful accomplish- 
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ment at Rome he was sent by Roosevelt 
to St. Petersburg, when that post was for 
the time being the most seriously exacting 
foreign mission, and where a man was 
wanted who had shown his ability to do 
things. His introduction to the Russian 
court was a fortunate one, and mention 
might have been made in this connection 
of an autograph letter of introduction to 
the Tsar from Kaiser William, with whom 
Meyer was on pleasantly familiar terms, 
stating that he could treat the new Ambas- 
sador without formality and as a friend. 
This letter smoothed the way for private 
audiences that were of great importance 
in facilitating peace negotiations later. 

In the third period, as Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Roosevelt’s Cabinet from 1907 to 
1909, the diary and letters continue to 
help illuminate the record of an efficiently 
constructive policy with substantial re- 
sults. Then follows immediately the 
fourth period, when, as Secretary of the 
Navy in Taft’s Cabinet during the latter’s 
full term, he formulated and carried out a 
reorganization of the Navy Department, 
making a council of aids, each responsible 
for one of the four essential parts, thus 
promoting efficiency and further increas- 
ing the influence of line officers and the 
fleet as opposed to that of the staff. Radi- 
cal changes, all for the good, characterized 
his business-like conduct of the last of his 
public offices. 

In this admirably constructed book, 
done by a master of the technique of biog- 
raphy, we have a delightful and valuable 
record of a life that played a noteworthy 
part in a time of great world events. 


— I. T. B. 


The Italian Emigration of Our Times, by 
Robert F. Foerster, 06, Ph.D., ’09, 
Assistant Professor of Social Ethics 
in Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 1919. 
Pp. xx, 558. $2.50. 

This volume is the twentieth in the 
series of Harvard Economic Studies, and 
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constitutes the first thorough and compre- 
hensive treatment of Italian emigration 
written in English. Most of the books 
dealing with single races are either written 
to defend some special thesis or deperd 
solely upon picturesque and dramatic 
elements for their appeal. Dr. Foerster, 
on the contrary, has examined Italian 
emigration from every possible angle, and 
has compressed into one volume a vast 
quantity of detailed facts. 

Book I deals with the main currents of 
migration, and with the distinctions be- 
tween temporary and permanent emigra- 
tion. Book II takes up the causes of the 
movement, such as unwise taxation, obso- 
lete land tenures, and the drying up of the 
soil due to reckless deforestation. Book 
III follows the emigrants to foreign lands, 
and gives an account of their economic, 
industrial, social, political, and religious 
conditions. The four chapters in this 
book dealing with the United States will, 
of course, be of especial interest to Ameri- 
Book IV treats of Italy 
among the Nations, covering the psychol- 
ogy of emigration, its effects upon Italy 
itself, the history of the policy of the Ital- 
ian government as to emigration, and sug- 
gestions as to various reforms which might 
improve the condition of the Italian peo- 
ple. An appendix gives certain statistics 
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as to the numbers, age, sex, and occupa- 
tion of emigrants. A bibliographical index 
takes the place of a bibliography. 

Every one will be impressed with the 
care Dr. Foerster has taken in weighing 
statistics and opinions, and in presenting 
every possible fact and factor entering 
into any proposition. To an exhaustive 
study of the literature he has added the 
results of his own extensive observations, 
both in Italy and in other countries. 

Where so much has been given and 
of such a quality, it may seem captious 
to mention omissions. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that certain things have been 
left out which were needed for complete 
roundness of treatment. Probably lack of 
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space was chiefly responsible for this. To 
speak first of lesser matters. A good map 
of Italy, showing the various provinces 
and communes mentioned in the text, the 
principal ports of embarkation, and per- 
haps by varied shading the volume of emi- 
gration from each province, would have 
been very helpful. There is no table of 
the total population of Italy and its prov- 
inces at different periods; but only certain 
general statements (pp. 103, 471) as to the 
effect of emigration upon population. The 
same thing may be said of birth rates. The 
index is not exhaustive. For example, 
neither “‘disease’’ nor “‘tuberculosis’’ ap- 
pears in it, although the part played by 
returning emigrants in infecting Italy is 
mentioned in the text. So also, the words 
“restriction of immigration” do not ap- 
pear in the index, and very little is given 
as to the limitations placed upon Italian 
emigration by the laws of other countries. 
On the other hand, ihe good effect upon 
Italy of the reading test provision of our 
law of 1917 is given due prominence. 

A more important omission in my opin- 
ion is some general discussion of ethnic 
factors in the population of modern Italy. 
It is true that the present characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the several provinces 
are referred to; but no historical light is 
thrown upon them. In other words, the 
book is written almost entirely from the 
standpoint of environment, and heredity 
is barely mentioned. One would like to 
know the proportion of Nordic, Alpine 
and Mediterranean races in the various 
provinces. How many readers will be 
aware that there are no descendants of the 
ancient Romans among recent Italian em- 
igrants; or that the Sicilians are one of the 
most mixed races in Europe, and that 
some of them have negro blood, owing to 
the early immigration from Carthage? 
These things can, no doubt, be found in 
books like Ripley’s Races of Europe; but a 
summary of them is essential as a back- 
ground. 

In his preface, Dr. Foerster truly says: 
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“Emigration from Italy belongs among 
the extraordinary movements of mankind. 
In its chief lineaments it has no like. 
Through the number of men it has in- 
volved and the courses it has pursued, 
through its long continuance on a great 
scale and its réle in other lands, it stands 
alone.” The present volume is likely to be 
the standard work of reference on this 
great movement for a long time to come. 
— Prescott F. Hall, ’89. 


Sweden’s Laureate: Selected Poems of Ver- 
ner von Heidenstam, translated with 
Introduction by Charles Wharton 
Stork, A.M., 03. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1919. $1.35 net. 

The study of foreign authors is having 
marked upon contemporary 
American writers. Miss Amy Lowell’s in- 
terest in French poets has already borne 
rich fruit; now Mr. Charles Wharton 
Stork’s “‘Sweden’s Laureate: Selected 
Poems .of Verner von Heidenstam,” 
makes accessible in verse translation some 
forty poems by one of the most prominent 
living Swedish writers. 

Heidenstam was the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1916. Mr. 
Stork supplies a brief account of the poet’s 
literary career and his relation to Swedish 
poetry. Heidenstam’s first volume was 
published in 1888, the second in 1895, and 


influence 


the third in 1915: he may, therefore, justly 
be said to belong to the eighteen nineties, 
and his verse shows the earmarks of that 
period. Particularly in Mr. Stork’s selec- 
tions from the first volume, “Pilgrimages 
and Wanderyears,” nearly all of which 
deal with Egypt and the Orient, ornamen- 
tation overbalances thought. Neverthe- 
less, even in the early poems, there is now 
and then a glimpse of something which is 
more fully developed in the later work, — 
the poet’s interest in his fellow men. This 
it is which makes Heidenstam significant 
as a forerunner of the twentieth century. 
“Singers in the Steeple,” from the second 
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volume, ‘‘ Poems,” most clearly shows the 
poet’s longing for the brotherhood of man. 
In the introduction to “Sweden’s Lau- 
reate,” Mr. Stork speaks of Heidenstam’s 
obscurity, a defect only too apparent in 
the translations, and one which will prob- 
ably prevent Heidenstam from attaining 
widespread popularity among readers of 
English. Mr. Stork has “followed care- 
fully, except in a few minor instances,” the 
meters and rhyme schemes of the origi- 
nals; if he had been less faithful to form he 
might perhaps have made Heidenstam 
clearer. In the endeavor to preserve the 
rhyme arrangement of the Swedish, the 
translator has adopted one device which 
is unfortunate, because in English poetry 
it is associated with humorous verse — 
the double rhyming of separate words: 


Windows, the huts betraying, 

Shine forth clouded. A 

Sparrow is winging 

Toward the barn with its sheaves of wheat. 
Evening shrouded, a 

Boy is singing 

Yule-tide songs from his wagon-seat. 


The lines from “Singers in the Steeple” 
which follow, are typical of the poet at 
his best: 

Nay, the city is festive. Bells are clanging. 

At every doorway garlands are seen. 

Between the houses festoons are hang- 
ing, 

The street is all like an arbor of green. 

A forest of flags on the housetops is sway- 
ing 

And streamers by thousands and thou- 
sands are playing. 

The mightiest pennon gleams and arches 

From the golden vane of the steeple. 

Like brothers below pass the people, 

For rich man with poor man marches. 

They meet not for strife but for shaking 
of hands, 

As now are gathered the reaper bands 

For the haying-feast at midsummer time. 

Then my daughter’s daughter shall climb 
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To the bell where the rafters sway, 
And, brown of hue and young and strong 
As I, shall ring in the brothering-day. 


Although Mr. Stork may, in the opinion 
of some readers, overpraise Heidenstam, 
enthusiasm is precious and a necessary 
quality in a translator. A pioneer in 
translating Swedish poetry, Mr. Stork 
will, it is to be hoped, become the honored 
leader of a goodly company. — Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor, ’09. 


Thomas Jefferson, by David Saville Muz- 
zey, 93, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of History in Columbia University. 
(Figures from American History.) 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1919. Pp. 319. $1.50. 

We need a monumental life of Thomas 
Jefferson; something with the scope and 
excellence of Morley’s Gladstone, Thay- 
er’s Cavour, or Beveridge’s Marshall. 
There is a unique opportunity for an 
American scholar who will digest the 
mass of extant Jefferson manuscripts, and 
soak himself in the spirit of the times, to 
produce a full and definitive life of the 
father of American democracy. 

Professor Muzzey has not attempted 
this task of many years. But he has un- 
doubtedly written the best short life of 
Jefferson that has yet appeared. His 
scholarship is sound, his style terse and 
epigrammatic, his use of quotations ex- 
ceptionally skilful. The three hundred 
pages of his book present a well-rounded 
picture of Jefferson the man, with as full a 
narrative of his life as is possible in the 
given space. 

The spirit of the book accords with the 
author’s protest against the usual bio- 
graphical treatment of Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, “like twin buckets in a well, alter- 
nately elevated or depressed according as 
a historian of the Federalist or Republi- 
can school manipulated the chain.” He 
shows that both men were necessary to 
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the young nation. Neither could have 
done the other’s work. Imagine Jefferson 
as a staff officer and secretary of the 
treasury; or Hamilton penning the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and governing the 
crude, headstrong, jealous America of 
1800! After all, public life on the national 
stage was only a small part of Jefferson’s 
activity. No other American statesman 
save Franklin and Roosevelt can be com- 
pared with him for versatility. Had he 
never held public office, Jefferson would 
still be remembered as a political theorist, 
architect, scientific farmer, “educator,” 
and man of culture. 

Professor Muzzey has given due allot- 
ment of his narrow space to these several 
activities. There is one chapter each for 
Jefferson’s Virginia reforms, his war gov- 
ernorship, and his mission to France. 
One must read the first to realize that 
Jefferson and the radicals operated a social 
revolution in war-time Virginia, flagrante 
bello. But the conservatives rallied in time 
to prevent Jefferson from realizing his 
dream of slave emancipation and an edu- 
cational system. The author notes the 
amusing inconsistencies of the Louisiana 
purchase and territorial government; he 
properly makes Jefferson’s Florida policy 
the keystone of the diplomacy of his sec- 
ond administration; he makes a strong 
case for Jefferson’s pacifism in 1807, but 
does not attempt to defend the Embargo. 
His exposition of Jefferson’s motives for 
the break with Hamilton is a complete 
vindication of good faith. The foundation 
of the University of Virginia is pleasantly 
described in the final chapter. 

Yet in places one feels that Professor 
Muzzey has not sufficiently explored the 
writings of his subject. No one can study 
Jefferson’s relations with Marshall, Burr 
and Edward Livingston, and conclude 
that ‘“‘he was a man singularly free his 
life long from feelings of resentment or 
revenge” (p. 99). The account of the war 
governorship savors too much of apology. 
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Jefferson’s difficulties are set forth at 
length; but Professor Eckenrode has 
shown, in his “‘Revolution in Virginia,” 
how Jefferson’s successor, Governor Nel- 
son, mastered these same difficulties. The 
incident is of some importance, as illus- 
trating the legalistic limitations of Jeffer- 
son’s mind, and his administrative short- 
comings. Jefferson’s pro-French foreign 
policy under Washington and Adams is 
clearly explained, but the author falls 
over backwards in defending his subject 
from McMaster’s accusation of being “‘at 
all times more French than American.” 
Jefferson’s attitude toward Washington’s 
neutrality proclamation, and throughout 
the Genet episode, was uncandid, to say 
the least. It is clear from his correspond- 
ence and from Genet’s that he welcomed 
the citoyen ministre as an ally against 
Hamilton and the British minister, but 
abandoned him when convinced that his 
“indiscretions would sink the Republican 
interest.” If Jefferson ever seemed more 
French than American it was during the 
French spoliations and the war flurry of 
1798. He then took the French part be- 
cause he feared that the Federalists, under 
cover of war, were aiming at militarism 
and imperialistic adventure. A perusal of 
extant Federalist correspondence leaves 
no doubt that he was right. For Jefferson, 
**My Country, right or wrong,” was never 
synonymous with ‘The Administration, 
right or wrong,” 
administration. — S. E. Morison, ’08. 


even when he was the 


The Life of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. A 
Biography. By Lucy Allen Paton. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1919. $3.00. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s life, as Miss Paton pre- 
sents it, falls into certain divisions which, 
in dramatic parlance, may be called a pro- 
logue, two acts, and an epilogue. The 
prologue moves gently against the pret- 
tiest and yet most dignified of back- 
grounds, Temple Place! — Temple Place 
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still a court, connecting with Washington 
Street by a flight of steps only, and lined 
with the pleasant mansions of Perkinses, 
Carys, Cabots, and Gardiners. “I dare 
say they are wrong; they do not live in 
Temple Place,” Mr. Cary used to remark 
with a little twinkle in his eye, when the 
opinions of outsiders were called in ques- 
tion by his daughters. Among those who 
did not live in Temple Place were Mar- 
garet Fuller, Thoreau, Alcott, Emerson, 
Garrison, Theodore Parker. Although 
Miss Paton says, “‘ Between the two divi- 
sions of Boston, the conservatives and the 
transcendentalists, Elizabeth Cary passed 
her youth and, like a wholesome plant, 
drew the best from all these elements,” 
she gives us no letter or anecdote to show 
that “transcendental” Boston existed for 
her heroine. We know that one at least of 
the Temple Place colony, her cousin, Dr. 
Samuel Cabot (a letter to whom gives the 
only glimpse of her asa playful, vivacious, 
even coquettish girl) became an ardent 
Abolitionist and station-master on the 
“Underground Railroad,” but whether 
Elizabeth Cary ever read a copy of the 
Dial or the Liberator, whether she ever 
tripped down the steps into Washington 
Street to hear Parker's glowing eloquence 
from his strange pulpit in the old Boston 
Theatre (then the “* Melodeon’”’), whether 
she laughed at the gentle enthusiasts of 
Brook Farm or felt a romantic girl’s envy 
of their picnic — of these things there is 
no record. We are rather left to suppose 
her an integral part of that “ 
ventional social world”? which, as Miss 


most con- 


Paton tells us, ‘moved on alongside of all 
these enthusiasms as if nothing in Boston 
would ever change.” 

Yet to her, as well as to Boston, change 
was tocome. Across the staid background 
flashed the meteor of a new personality, 
a genius, a foreigner, bringing with him 
the aroma of an older world and by his 
marvelous gifts of exposition opening the 
vistas of a newer one. The social gifts, the 
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winning charm of this stranger were irre- 
sistible even by Boston Conservatism. 
At twenty-eight, Elizabeth Cary married 
Louis Agassiz and entered the real First 
Act of her life. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s devotion to her husband, 
to his welfare, his work, his children (as 
truly her own, they and theirs after them, 
as if her blood ran in their veins), was not 
only complete but at the same time so 
intelligent and high-minded that it laid 
the foundation for ever-widening useful- 
ness to the community. Many, probably 
most women who “had had no scientific 
training whatever” and no information on 
scientific subjects save such as might be 
acquired by association, would in her 
place have felt their wifely duties per- 
formed when they had done their utmost 
for the health and comfort of a scholar- 
husband. Mrs. Agassiz seems never to 
have thought of such a separation of 
perhaps her husband 
leaned too much upon her daily and 


functions — or 


hourly sympathy and understanding to 
make any separation possible. “‘ Without 
her,” he freely acknowledged, “‘I could 
not exist.” Through her intelligent ab- 
sorption of his learning she became able 
to interpret it to others. 

No wonder that Dr. Holmes wrote to 
the joint authors of A Journey in Brazil, 
“So exquisitely are your labors blended 
that as with the mermaiden of ancient 
poets, it is hard to say where the woman 
leaves off and the fish begins’”’! More seri- 
ously he goes on with what may well stand 
asa final appreciation of this perfect col- 
laboration: “‘The delicate observation of 
nature from the picturesque side relieves 
the grave scientific observation and dis- 
cussions in a most agreeable manner. If 
I divide my admiration equally between 
you, it is because I feel that rare as it is to 
find a great observer who is also a reasoner 
and an organizer, it is as rare to find such 
a mate for himas the lady who keeps side 
by side with our Professor in all his travels 
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through the realms of space and of 
thought.” 

The Journey to Brazil, like the later 
Voyage of the Hassler, is a record of experi- 
ence shared as closely as physical cireum- 
stances would allow and much more 
closely than might have seemed possible 
to some women as gently and unadven- 
turously nurtured as Elizabeth Agassiz. 
Whether living aboard the river-steamer 
on the broad waters of the Amazon, or 
lingering for days in Indian settlements 
far up the forest water-paths, or attending 
the court of Dom Pedro at Rio, or “shut 
up with some eighteen people for a year in 
such narrow quarters [of the Hassler], see- 
ing them day in and day out,” she is al- 
ways competent and serene. Only as she 
goes ashore at San Francisco, nineteen 
months after leaving Boston, does she let 
slip the truth in the phrase, “The voyage 
so dreaded is over.” 

The classic example, of course, of the 
way in which, in Mrs. Agassiz’s life, do- 
mestic devotion blossomed into public 
usefulness, is her foundation and manage- 
ment of the school for girls, held in her 
own house in Cambridge. Planned to re- 
lieve the financial pressure on the family 
bread-winner, it became, through the ex- 
ample it set of the instruction of young 
girls by members of the faculty of Har- 
vard College, the forerunner of Radcliffe 
College. ‘‘ But for the school,” she wrote 
toward the end of her life, “the college (so 
far as I am concerned) would never have 
existed.” Thus the Second Act in the 
drama of her life, the period of her widow- 
hood, was linked with the First in the 
most natural and characteristic way. 

The story of Radcliffe College and of 
Mrs. Agassiz’s inestimable services to it 
has been told more than once, but it is 
probable that Chapters IX, X, and XII of 
Miss Paton’s book will become the stand- 
ard version, and the College may well be 
grateful for this clear and intimately sym- 
pathetic record of its tentative, even timid 
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beginnings. One smiles in 1920 at the dire 
need in 1879 of “conciliating public opin- 
ion” and “giving the public confidence.” 
Before a “completely hostile” Committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Mrs. 
Agassiz won a striking triumph. ‘The 
case,” said President Eliot, “looked per- 
fectly hopeless when Mrs. Agassiz arose. 
She first read a paper. . . . I was looking 
straight at the Committee, and the soften- 
ing of the faces of the Committee was re- 
markable. Just her presence and her 
bearing changed the minds of those plain 
citizens of Massachusetts.... Her re- 
plies to the questions of the Committee 
were more efiective than her paper. It 
was an effect produced by her personal 
bearing, by her speech, and by the abso- 
lute sincerity and disinterestedness of her 
petition. It was an effect of personality in 
public speech as strong and clear as I have 
ever seen.” The argument which Mrs. 
Agassiz herself considered the most clinch- 
ing of all those advanced at the hearing 
was that of Professor Goodwin, who to 
the statement that the new college was 
too poor to be allowed to give degrees, re- 
plied: “‘The remonstrants are right as to 
the material means of Radcliffe; she is not 
rich — perhaps she never will be. She 
only has the codperation of a body of in- 
struction such as cannot be obtained by 
any other college for women in the United 
States.” 

One item in this excellent record of the 
College needs correction, though the slip 
is not the biographer’s but Mrs. Agassiz’s 
own. Telling of the undertaking by a com- 
mittee of former students to raise money 
for a Hall of Residence, she gives the im- 
pression that the enterprise had come to 
a standstill when the generous gift of 
Mrs. David P. Kimball dropped as from 
the skies and made possible the building 
of Bertram Hall. As a matter of fact, 
while the authorities of the College were 
extremely pessimistic, the Committee, far 
from relaxing its efforts, had just held a 
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well-attended meeting at Mrs. Whitman’s 
studio, at which President Eliot was one 
of a number of influential speakers. It was 
his words, embodied in the report pre- 
pared by one of the Committee for the 
Boston Transcript, and sent by her to 
Mrs. Kimball, then abroad, which in- 
spired the gift. The correction seems 
worth making, if only to establish one 
more link in the ever-lengthening chain of 
Mr. Eliot’s friendly services to Radcliffe. 

On the Epilogue, the gentle fading of a 
beautiful life, the critic need not dwell. 
Altogether, the book is a delightful one, 
marked throughout by smooth workman- 
ship, perfect taste, and the closest sym- 
pathy with the standards and ideals by 
which the lives of Mrs. Agassiz and of the 
circle to which she belonged were shaped, 
guided, and in some degree circumscribed. 
— Leslie Hopkinson. 


The Strategy of the Great War: A study of 
ats campaigns and battles in relation to 
Allied and German military policy. 
By William L. McPherson, ’84. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1919. $2.50 net. 

As the Great War recedes into the back- 
ground of history, it begins to be possible 
to get some idea of it ‘‘in the round”’; not 
without some distortion still, some blur- 
ring of the outline perhaps, but as a whole 
nevertheless and not as a bewildering con- 
fusion of episodes and campaigns. 

One of the first books to treat of the 
war in this way, concisely and yet broadly, 
is ““The Strategy of the Great War,” by 
Mr. William L. McPherson, who was an 
editorial writer on military subjects for 
the New York Tribune during the latter 
part of the war. Mr. McPherson makes no 
pretension to final criticism of the strategy 
on either side. His space permits him to 
summarize merely, to set down conclu- 
sions without much in the way of discus- 
sion, to indicate in broad outline the mili- 
tary aims of the hostile staff and to point 
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out briefly the wisdom or the folly of their 
views and the skill or the clumsiness with 
which they carried out their respective 
plans. 

The compact and untechnical character 
of the book makes it especially suitable for 
the general reader; it is certain to clarify 
his conception of the war, and to con- 
vince him of the influence that mental and 
moral elements had upon the issue of a 
conflict that seemed oppressively material. 

We learn again how narrowly the world 
escaped a complete German victory, in 
spite of the initial mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions of the General Staff, and how 
nothing but the obstinacy of Falkenhayn 
and Tirpitz in insisting on the conquest of 
France and England in the field and on 
the sea at whatever cost, prevented Ger- 
many from quietly absorbing whatever it 
liked in the East, and so coming out a vic- 
tor, whatever happened in the West. 

One feels throughout the lack of human 
figures equal in grandeur to the magnitude 
of the struggle. On the side of Germany 
none was more than commonplace; Hin- 
denburg for all his stodginess probably 
had a clearer idea of what ought to be 
done than any one else. On the side of the 
Allies, there were some capable craftsmen, 
and there burns in Foch the flame of au- 
thentic military genius. But everywhere 
the soldier seems overshadowed by his 
weapons, the strategist gropes, hesitating, 
amidst situations that are too complicated 
for surehanded control. The armistice 
itself is a case in point. Even so good a 
strategist as Foch, with the cards all in 
his own hands, and complete victory in 
sight, did not feel strong enough to push 
the fighting to the only decisive conclusion 
—as Grant, for example, did against 
Lee. He accepted an armistice instead of a 
surrender. 

A good many readers are turning in dis- 
taste from war books; they are, in the 
crisp British phrase, “fed up” with the 
war. But before laying the war definitely 
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aside it will be useful for every one who 
desires to get an intelligent view of the 
conflict as a military whole to read Mr. 


McPherson’s book. 


Average Americans, by Theodore Roose- 
velt, 09. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1919. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt’s inter- 
esting and unpretentious narrative deals 
not so much with his personal experiences 
as with those of the battalion that he com- 
manded, and that saw much hard fighting. 
The modest reticence that he preserves in 
regard to his own sHare in the various en- 
gagements is both praiseworthy and re- 
grettable. A good many readers will prob- 
ably wish that he had maintained an 
equal degree of reticence with regard to 
the shortcomings of the present Adminis- 
tration. There are a number of good anec- 
dotes — as, for example, that of the excel- 
lent billet which was not used “because 
over the bed were hung photographs of all 
the various persons who had died in that 
house, taken while they lay dead in that 
bed.”” Some of the stories are of a more 
moving and heroic sort — as of the priv- 
ate who, with both legs taken off by a 
shell, looked up at his lieutenant and said, 
“Lieutenant, you have lost a hell of a 
good soldier.”” Incidents such as that il- 
lustrate the spirit of the ‘Average Amer- 
icans”” who formed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt’s command. 


Collection of Medieval and Renaissance 
Paintings: Fogg Art Museum. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1919. $7.50 net. 

Mr. Edward W. Forbes, ’95, Director of 
the Fogg Art Museum, modestly de- 
scribes this book as a “Catalogue.” It is 
really much more than that; it is a com- 
pilation, well arranged, of summaries of 
several schools of painting, analysis, some 
biography, and some technical instruc- 
tion; and it includes a catalogue well illus- 
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trated and indexed. The Introduction 
gives a history of the collection. The 
notes preceding the body of the work fur- 
nish an explanation of the terms and pro- 
cesses of painting sufficient to enable those 
interested to grasp the significance of the 
form of representation in use in the vari- 
ous schools at different epochs. The ex- 
planation is of necessity limited; the sub- 
ject is a large one, its ramifications exten- 
sive and not known, as a rule, either to the 
layman or to the artist. Thus if the physi- 
cal differences of technique had been more 
sharply defined, the process of evolution 
in art would have been made clearer; for 
the path and power of the artist’s expres- 
sion are limited by his material. The 
particular conceptions that he endeavors 
to express pass through the physical body 
of the painted picture, before affecting 
the optic nerves of the beholder and stir- 
ring his emotions. 

The earlier painters, clearly alive to the 
laws of representation, chose an abstract 
and decorative convention well within the 
limits of their material as the means best 
suited to stir the emotions of the people of 
their day. Ever since the days of Greece, 
the evolution of art has tended towards a 
more complete expression of plastic real- 
ity, and with this end in view artists of all 
schools have expended much time and 
thought on the matter of a freer and more 
elastic painting material. Hand in hand 
with commercial growth came in art an 
expansion of material realism, a change of 
lighting from the diffused to the focussed, 
and a medium better adapted to a more 
concrete type of representation. Hence 
the change from the painfully abstract 
conception, through the broad, the glori- 
ous, to the materially concrete, the mean; 
from the dignified, through the graceful, 
to the mannered, the exotic, — ending, 
logically, with the blare of the chaotic. 

The Catalogue takes up chronologically 
the schools, beginning with the Byzan- 
tine; its historical résumés contain much 
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valuable information, and every illustra- 
tion is followed by an excellent description 
of the picture. Similar abstracts intro- 
duce the mid-Italian schools in their or- 
der, the Florentine, the Sienese, and the 
Umbrian. Then follow the North Italian, 
Spanish, and German; the Catalogue 
concludes with the list of paintings 
in the French, Flemish, and English 
schools. 

The matter contained in the summaries 
is scientifically arranged and clearly set 
forth. Mr. Forbes deserves great credit 
for making so admirable a compilation, 
which covers an epoch highly interesting 
not only to the professional student but to 
the searching layman. He performs a 
notable service in showing the public 
a collection complete enough to enable 
one to trace the evolution of western 
painting from Byzantine days to the 
close of the 17th century. — James A. 
Sullivan, °97. 


Law and the Family, by Robert Grant, ’73. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1919. $1.50. 

It is a tradition among lawyers that the 
cultivation of the judicial habit of thought, 
of what Burke called “the cold neutrality 
of an impartial judge,” is inconsistent 
with an imaginative criticism of legal pro- 
cedure and customs. The senior Probate 
Judge of Suffolk County, however, in spite 
of his years upon the bench, remains a 
cheerful philosopher. He administers the 
law as it is, but he can view it objectively 
and remain the scientific-minded student 
of legal doctrines and the disinterested 
spectator of court-room activities. The 
probate judge is not only the special ar- 
bitrator of family problems; he is also the 
guardian of innumerable family secrets. 
Next to cold impartiality his chief requi- 
site of character is warm human sympa- 
thy. When Judge Grant writes of the Law 
and the Family, it is with the authority 
of one who knows the law and countless 
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families, and who has seen in true per- 
spective the effect of the law upon the 
welfare of those families. 

Judge Grant has confidence in the abil- 
ity of the modern American woman to 
guard her own business interests, or at 
least to come as close to doing that as the 
average male protector appears able to do. 
The woman confidential clerk is an ac- 
cepted incident to-day in the business 
world. The woman trustee may yet com- 
pete with trust companies for the favor of 
prospective testators. The making of fed- 
eral income tax returns offers to the mod- 
ern woman an occupation quite different 
from housekeeping. Although Judge 
Grant writes of “Perils of Will Making,” 
“Marriage and Divorce,” and ‘‘ Domestic 
Relations,” it is fundamentally the posi- 
tion of women before the law, in the fam- 
ily, in the business world, and in society at 
large, that stirs his interest. Ellen Key 
and her friends would think him hope- 
lessly reactionary. Such mid-Victorians 
as cling to the teachings of their youth 
would think dangerously ‘‘ad- 
vanced.” But the reader who is intelligent 
and modern will say, “‘ How rational!” 


him 
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The Stars and Stripes.””’ New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919. Cloth, illustrated, 156 
pp. $2. 

Collection of Medieval and Renaissance Paintings: 
Fogg Art Museum. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1919. Cloth, illustrated, 350 pp. $7.50. 
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Elizabeth Cary Agassiz: a Biography, by Lucy Al- 
len Paton. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1919. Cloth, 423 pp. Illustrated, $3 net. 

George von Lengerke Meyer: His Life and Public 
Services, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, ’87. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919. Cloth, 556 pp. Lllus- 
trated. 

Little Theater Classics, Volume II, adapted and 
edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., 13. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1920. Cloth, 235 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 

International Pocket Library, edited by Edmund 
R. Brown, ’09. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1919. 
Ten volumes. $2.50. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXX, 
edited by a Committee of the Classical Instructors 
of Harvard College. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1919. Boards, 185 pp 

Peter Kindred, by Robert Nathan, °16. New 
York: Duffield & Co., 1919. Cloth, 362 pp. $2 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Gaapuates’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1877. Herbert Ingalls Wallace to Mrs. 
Alice L. (Tilton) Geldert, at Ash- 
burnham, June 3, 1919. 

[1887.] William Bacon Scofield to Myrtis 
Sigourney Harrington, Dec. 31, 
1919. 

1888. Robert Treat Paine to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth MacNichol Conant, at Boston, 
Jan. 14, 1920. 

1891. Charles Ephraim Stearns to Kath- 
erine F. Atkinson, at Locust Valley, 
L.I., N Y., Nov. 27, 1919. 

1893. Howard Caswell Smith to Anna 
Barry Phelps, at Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 6, 1919. 

[1897.] Claud Kedzie Boettcher to Mrs. 
Edna Case McElveen, at Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N.Y., Jan. 10, 
1920. 

[1897.] James Tracy Hewes to Elizabeth 
Lillian Lannigan, at Stoughton, 
Nov. 26, 1919. 

1898. William Howard Porter to Aurelia 
Kayton, at Farmville, Va., Nov. 8, 
1919. 

1899. Frank Edwin Gibbs, Jr., to Lucia 
Proctor Freeman, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 1, 1919. 





[ March, 


Marriages. 


. Henry Anderson Guiler to Frances 1910. Miles Wambaugh to Mary Cush- 


S. Merrill, at Rushford, N.Y., 
Dec. 26, 1919. 


. John Walter McQueen to Mar- 


garet Jane McCredie, at Elgin, IIl., 
Jan. 5, 1920. 


. Donald Scott to Mary Louise 


Smith, at Concord, Nov. 22, 1919. 


. Reginald Christenson to Zanna 


Buzsard, at Seattle, Wash., April 
16, 1919. 


. Morton Le Baron Church to Helen 


1902. 


Schartle, at Asheville, N.C., Oct. 4, 
1919. 

Richard King Hale to Mary Dean 
Pierce, at Brookline, Jan. 21, 1920. 


[1902.] Sidney Walter Kaufmann to Doro- 


thy Stix Milius, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 10, 1919. 

Adelbert Ames, Jr., to Fanny Vose 
Hazen, at Hanover, N.H., Jan. 3, 
1920. 


. Francis Weld Peabody to Virginia 


Grigsby Chandler, at Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 18, 1919. 


. Lauriston Ward to Elinor Hol- 


brook, at Springfield, Jan. 14, 1920. 


. Arthur Kinney Adams to Dorothy 


Cobb, at Falls Church, Va., Dec. 
27, 1919. 


. Charles Vose, Jr., to Genevieve 


Jane Mona Sheffield, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 6, 1919. 


. John Dolbeare White to Dorothy 


Handy, at Bay City, Mich., Dec. 6, 
1919. 


. William Jacob Mack to Mrs. Irma 


R. Despres, at New York, N.Y., 
Dec. 29, 1919. 


. John Bigelow Marsh to Isabel Stet- 


tinius, at New York, N.Y., Nov. 19, 
1919. 


. Louis Grandgent to Henriette 


Marie Emilie Perrot, at Aprey, 
France, Sept. 20, 1919. 


. George Lindsley Burr to Priscilla 


Munroe Reynolds, at 
Jan. 5, 1920. 


Boston, 


man Coit, at Cambridge, Dec. 27, 
1919. 

Henry Sears Hoyt to Marion 
Folsom Barker, at Chicago, Il., 
Dec. 29, 1919. 


{1911.] Robert Henry Reece to Nancy 


Devereux Wilcox, at London, Eng- 
land, Oct. 17, 1919. 


{1911.] Edward Robinson Squibb, 2d, to 


Margaret Bontecov, at Orange, 
N.J., Dec. 6, 1919. 

Henry Reed Bowser to Eleanor 
Clarke, at Needham, Oct. 25, 1919. 


. Joseph Kittredge, Jr., to Dorothea 


C. Davis, at Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 31, 1919. 


. Willard Seely Worcester to Eva 


Doty, at Toledo, Ohio, June 28, 
1919. 


. George Edward Byers to Mary C. 


Dimmick, at Scranton, Pa., Nov. 1, 
1919. 


. Roy Levi Jones to Carol C. Hen- 


drickson, at Haworth, N.J., Oct. 2, 
1919. 


. Ernest Van Dyke Moncrieff to Lu- 


cille L. Calkins, at Evanston, IIL, 
June 21, 1919. 


. Ernest Roscoe Caverly to Ellen C. 


Duer, at Fletcher, Ohio, Dec. 22, 
1919. 


. Russell Price Chase to Nancibel 


Pateman Rogers, at Boston, Nov. 
8, 1919. 


. Edward Harold Cole to Mildred 


Marion Breitzke, at Newton, Dec. 
30, 1919. 


. Francis Howard Evans to Alice 


Wescott Clough, at Troy, N.Y., 
Oct. 11, 1919. 


. Henry Jackson, Jr., to Isabella 


Dove Lee, at Chestnut Hill, Jan. 3, 
1920. 


. Rolland Ryther Smith to Madeline 


L. Feighery, at Springfield, July 1, 
1919. 


. Elmer Ellsworth Hagler, Jr., to 





1920.] 


Margaret Powers, at Wrightstown, 
N.J., Sept. 4, 1919. 

Henry Kenwood Holmes to Grace 
Neiman, at Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 
18, 1919. 


Franklin Howard Pike to Alice 


Josephine Smith, at Lexington, 
Dec. 15, 1919. 

Richard Greenleaf Turner to Helen 
Louise Bailey, at Malden, Dec. 6, 
1919. 

[1917.] George Herbert Crocker, Jr., to 
Elsie Tyler Goodhue, at New York, 
Dec. 6, 1919. 

Donald John Hutchinson to Mar- 
garet Ames, at Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 20, 1919. 

Frederick Converse Ricker to 
Catherine Freas, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 12, 1919. 

1917. Edward Cyril Wynne to Louise 
French, at Cambridge, Jan. 7, 1920. 

{1918.] Albert James Redway, Jr., to 
Edith Wright Parker, at Newark, 
N.J., Jan. 3, 1920. 

[1919.] Frank Alexander to 
Claudia Lincoln, at Boston, Nov. 8, 
1919. 

[1919.] Mahlon Philip Bryan to Carolyn 
Guild, at Newton, Dec. 27, 1919. 

1919. Walter Rolland Foss to Camilla 
Burdett, at Woburn, Oct. 25, 1919. 

1919. James Dana Hutchinson to Katha- 
rine Eldred, at Auburn, N.Y., 
Nov. 29, 1919. 

1919. Celian Ufford to Hazel Hawthorne, 
Dec. 11, 1919. 

[1921.] John Leslie Hotson to Mary May 
Peabody, at Cambridge, Dec. 25, 
1919. 

[1921.] Henry Parsons King to Mary 
Parker, at Bedford, Dec. 6, 1919. 

L.S. 1903-1906. Frederic Garnet Perkins 
to Rosamond Wilder, at Everett, 
Jan. 24, 1920. 

LL.B. 1915. John Cornelius Coughlin to 
Ruth C. Hannan, at Lynn, Jan. 5, 
1920. 


Emmons 
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M.D. 1907. Joseph William O'Connor to 
Bella Alberta Cote, at Worcester, 
Nov. 24, 1919. , 

M.D. 1918. William Edwin Gabe to 
Eveline Wood, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 25, 1919. 

G.S. 1910-1911. Horace Kidger to Ma- 
rion Chamberlain Poole, at Hud- 
son, Dec. 20, 1919. 

M.B.A. 1914. John Blakely Pope, Jr., to 
Alice Stewart at Hillsboro, Tex., 
June 8, 1919. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously reported. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any department 
of the University is asked to send it to to the office 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 
The College. 

. Peter Chardon Brooks, b. 8 May, 
1831, at Watertown; d. at Boston, 
27 Jan., 1920. 

. Robert McNeil Morse, b. 11 Aug., 
1837, at Boston; d. at Jamaica 
Plain, 21 Feb., 1920. 

. Charles Hazlett Bagley, b. 17 Sept., 
1842, at Meadville, Pa.; d. at 
Tampa, Fla., 14 Dec., 1919. 

. Henry Fitch Jenks, Grad. Div. S., 
b. 17 Oct., 1842, at Boston; d. at 
Waverley, 31 Jan., 1920. 

. Daniel Putnam Abercrombie, b. 21 
Jan., 1844, at Lunenburg; d. at 
Turner’s Falls, 20 Dec., 1919. 

. Theodore Ellis, b. 19 Aug., 1847, at 
Roxbury; d. at Enfield, Eng., 4 
Dec., 1919. 

. Henry Franklin King, b. 8 Sept., 
1845, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
Cambridge. 26 Nov., 1919. 





1873. 


1880. 
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. Warren Andrew Locke, b. 31 Oct., 


1847, at Charlestown; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 16 Jan., 1920. 


. Walter Shepard, b. 1 March, 1849, 


at Dorchester; d. at Dorchester, 
6 Feb., 1920. 


. Amory Austin, b. 24 July, 1849, at 


Boston; d. at Newport, R.L, 4 Jan., 
1920. 


. Augustus Jay, b. 17 Oct., 1850, at 


Washington, D.C.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 25 Dec., 1919. 


. Thomas Franklin Waters, A.M. 


(Hon.), b. 12 April, 1851, at Salem; 
d. at Ipswich, 23 Nov., 1919. 
Edward Detraz Bettens, LL.B., b. 
11 May, 1848, at Nevay, Ind.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 19 Jan., 1920. 


. Elliot Cabot Lee, b. 16 April, 1854, 


at Brookline; d. at Camden, S.C., 
7 Feb., 1920. 


. Lewis Hancock, LL.B., d. at Austin, 


Texas, 13 Feb., 1920. 


. Philip Coombs Knapp, M.D., A.M., 


b. 3 June, 1858, at Lynn; d. at Bes- 
ton, 23 Feb., 1920. 


. William Minard Richardson, LL.B., 


b. 10 Dec., 1857, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Cambridge, 12 Jan., 1920. 


. Frederic Dolbier Jordan, b. 10 Aug., 


1856, at New Portland, Me.; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 17 Jan., 1920. 
Andrew Miller, b. 5 Feb., 1857, at 
Hamilton, Ont.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 31 Dec., 1919. 


. George Murdock Perry, b. 23 Jan., 


1859, at Ashland; d. at Southern 
Pines, N.C., 7 Feb., 1920. 


. John Prescott Farnsworth, b. 19 


Feb., 1860, at Pawtucket, R.I.; d. 
at Providence, R.I., 3 Dec., 1919. 


. Charles Mortimer Belshaw, b. 11 


March, 1861, at Fiddletown, Cal.; 
d. at Half Moon Bay, near San 
Francisco, Cal., 23 Nov., 1919. 


. Herbert Marshall Lloyd, b. 29 


March, 1862, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. at Montclair, N.J., 8 Dec., 1919. 


[ March, 


1883. John Dickinson Sherwood, b. 12 


Oct., 1860, at San Francisco, Cal.; 
d. at Half Moon Bay, near San 
Francisco, Cal., 23 Nov., 1919. 
Bertram Ellis, LL.B. and A.M., b. 
26 Nov., 1860, at Boston; d. at 
Keene, N.H., 4 Jan., 1920. 

Walter Franklin Brush, b. 27 Sept., 
1865, at Rye, N.H.; d. at Rich- 
mond, 24 Dec., 1919. 

Frederic Grinnell Morgan, b. 25 
Feb., 1866, at Aurora, N.Y.; d. at 
Auburn, N.Y., 2 Jan., 1920. 

Jesse Meyer Weissman, b. 30 July, 
1871, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 18 June, 1919. 
John Joseph Dolan, b. 18 Feb., 
1872, at Boston; d. at Wolfboro, 
N.H., 20 July, 1919. 

John Clement, b. 1 May, 1872, at 
Elizabeth, N.J.; d. at Washington, 
D.C., 28 Jan., 1920. 

Pemberton Hale Cressey, b. 
Nov., 1872, at Denver, Col.; d. : 
Beverly, 16 Feb., 1920. 

Ralph Frank Woodward, b. 
March, 1869, at Annaton, Wis.; d. 
at Washington, D.C., in Aug., 1917. 
Elmer Ernest Southard, M.D., 
A.M., b. 28 July, 1876, at Boston; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 8 Feb., 
1920. 

Louis Holyoke Hosmer, b. 24 May, 
1873, at Washington, D.C.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Dec., 1919. 
edward Henry Ruby, b. 10 April, 
1879, at Rochester, N.Y.; d. at 
Newton Highlands, 22 Feb., 1920. 
Clifton Ham, b. 25 Sept., 1879, at 
Shapleigh, Me.; d. at North Ya- 
kima, Wash., 1 Feb., 1920. 

Byron Johnson Rees, A.M., b. 30 
Sept., 1877, at Westfield, Ind.; d. 
at Williamstown, 18 Feb., 1920. 
Harold Benjamin Monasmith, b. 23 
Sept., 1881, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Cleveland, O., 10 Feb., 1920. 
Harold Bingley Bryant, A.M., b. 7 





1920.] 


March, 1887, at Randolph; d. at 
New Rochelle, N.Y., 8 Feb., 1920. 
. Cyril Allyn Herrick, b. 28 May, 
1885, at Ashburnham; d. at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, 2 Jan., 1920. 

. Edmund Pike Graves, b. 13 March, 
1891, at Newburyport; d. at Lem- 
berg, Poland, 22 Nov., 1919. 

. Homer Darling Burch, b. 7 April, 
1892, at Necedah, Wis.; d. at 
Dubuque, Ia., 31 Jan., 1920. 

. Roger Field Greenlaw, b. 1 Oct. 
1896, at Dedham; d. at Dedham, 
26 Jan., 1920. 

. Charles MacVeagh, b. 15 Dec., 
1896, at Morristown, N.J.; d. at 
Mt. Monadnock, N.H., 14 Feb., 
1920. 


Scientific School. 


53. Charles Lawrence Peirson, A.M. 


(Hon.), d. at Boston, 23 Jan., 
1920. 

. David Moore Balch, b. 22 Jan., 
1837, at Salem; d. at San Diego, 
Cal., 17 Nov., 1919. 

. Isaac Sharpless, LL.D., b. 16 Dec., 
1848, at Chester County, Pa.; d. at 
Haverford, Pa., 16 Jan., 1920. 

. David Perham, b. 25 June, 1877, at 
Chelmsford; d. at Chelmsford, 20 
July, 1919. 

. John Gaillard, b. 8 Dec., 1878, at 
Mobile, Ala.; d. at New Orleans, 
La., 23 Sept., 1919. 

. Carl Henry Classen, b. 19 Jan., 
1882, at Boston; d. at Houston, 
Texas, 14 Jan., 1919. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1887. Thomas Spencer Jerome, A.M., d. 


at Capri, Italy, 13 April, 1914. 

. Leonard Ambrose Murphy, A.M., 
b. at Danvers; d. at Worcester, 9 
Feb., 1920. 

. Philip Manuel Sagrera, A.M., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2 Feb., 1920. 
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Business School. 


. Hardy Haughran Gordon, b. 20 


July, 1893, at Ellenburg Centre, 
N.Y.; d. at New York, N.Y., 13 
Dec., 1919. 


Medical School. 


. James Milton Flint, d. at Wash- 


ington, D.C., 21 Nov., 1919. 


. Edward Dormenio Hall, b. 1 April, 


1851, at Raynham, d. at Meriden, 
Conn., 19 Feb., 1920. 


. Duncan Barbour Myshrall, b. at 


Fredericton, N.B.; d. at Boston, 
8 Dec., 1919. 


. Edric Allan Wade, b. 18 May, 1851, 


at Ballardvale; d. at Boston, 16 
July, 1919. 


. Ernest Henry Noyes, b. 21 Nov., 


1853, at Gloucester; d. at New- 
buryport, 7 Feb., 1920. 


. Joseph Patrick Murphy, d. at 


Brookline, 18 Feb., 1920. 


. Samuel Kimball Bremner, b. 29 


July, 1864, at Boxford; d. at Box- 
ford, 10 Dec., 1919. 


. Edward Grahame Parker, b. 7 Oct., 


1870, at Auburndale; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 4 Oct., 1919. 


. Daniel Justin McSweeney, b. in 


1868, at Boston; d. at Boston, 21 
Jan., 1920. 


Dental School. 


. Sidney Chapin Bancroft, b. 21 


Aug., 1849, at Peabody; d. at 
Leavenworth, Kans., 25 April, 
1919. 


. George Rufus Gray, b. 27 Nov., 


1868, at Clinton; d. at Worcester, 
7 July, 1918. 


. Herbert Frank Langley, b. 13 


April, 1882, at Randolph; d. at 
Randolph, 28 Jan., 1920. 


. Walter Childs Bazin, b. 15 Oct., 


1879, at Montreal, Can.; d. at 
Lahore, India, 1 Sept., 1919. 
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. Nicholas Edward Young, b. 29 
Nov., 1885, at Lawrence; d. at 
Lawrence, 25 Jan., 1919. 

. Wheeler Wendell McIntire, b. 
24 June, 1891, at Newtonville; 
drowned at Needham, 17 Sept., 
1919. 

. Herbert Alvan Sturtevant, b. 2 
April, 1893; d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
7 Feb., 1920. 


Law School. 

. Joseph Meeks, d. at Westfield, 
N.J., 1 Dec., 1918. 

. James Joseph Wright, d. at Boston, 
16 March, 1917. 

. Frederick Jones Barnard, d. at 
Worcester, 11 Oct., 1915. 

. George Norris, d. at Tenafly, N.J., 
22 Jan., 1918. 

. Nathan Cutler, b. 17 Jan., 1845, at 
farmington, Me.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 9 Jan., 1916. 

. William Hunter, d. at Benton, Mo., 
23 Dec., 1919. 

. Horace Nelson Seaver, d. at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 8 Feb., 1918. 

. Emory Albert Prior, b. 27 June, 
1855, at North Hampton, O.; d. 
at Cuyahoga Falls, O., 11 June, 
1917. 

. Charles Ross Lewers, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 19 Jan., 1920. 

. Harold Winfred Brown, b. 5 Sept., 
1878, at Tiverton, R.I.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 Sept., 1918. 

. Paul Elliott Walker, b. 27 Aug., 
1876, at Holton, Kans.; d. at 
Topeka, Kans., 11 Nov., 1918. 

. John Wadsworth Hutchinson, b. 
3 March, 1887, at Charlotte, N.C.; 
d. at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 3 Sept., 
1917. 


Divinity School. 

. Norman Mckinnon, b. 6 Oct., 
1862, at Ayrshire, Scotland; d. at 
Purchase, N.Y., 8 Dec., 1919. 


1904. 


[ March, 


Honorary Degrees. 
William Osler, LL.D., b. 12 July, 
1849, at Bondhead, Ont.; d. at 
Oxford, Eng., 29 Dec., 1919. 


5. Frederic Pike Stearns, A.M., b. 11 


. Richard 


Nov., 1851, at Calais, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 1 Dec., 1919. 


. Henry Morse Stephens, Litt.D., b. 


3 Oct., 1857, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 17 
April, 1919. 

Cockburn Maclaurin, 
LL.D., b. 5 Jan., 1870, at Lindean, 
Scotland; d. at Cambridge, 15 Jan., 
1920. 


Cemporary SHembers. 
The College. 


. John Gibbes Barnwell, d. at Rome, 


Ga., in 1918. 


. Henry Todd Washburn, b. 15 Aug., 


1852, at Northampton; d. at Mel- 
rose Highlands, 27 May, 1919. 


. Charles Lawrence Perkins, b. 27 


Feb., 1857, at Walton, Eng.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 10 Dec., 1919. 


. George Ebenezer Hazelton, b. 16 


Oct., 1873, at Boston; d. at Somer- 
ville, 7 Aug., 1913. 


. Landon Cabell Read, b. 27 Sept., 


1875, at Augusta, Ga.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., in 1919. 


. Allen Marble, b. 16 Nov., 1875, at 


Worcester; d. at Worcester, 29 
Dec., 1918. 


. Albert William Holmes, b. 10 June, 


1879, at Seymour, Conn.; d. at 
Seymour, Conn., 2 Nov., 1915. 


. William Alan Kirkpatrick, b. 28 


Aug., 1882, at Wheeling, W.Va.; 
d. at Pleasanton, Cal., 14 Nov., 
1918. 


. Wilbur Newland Erskine, b. 11 


Oct., 1885, at Evansville, Ind.; d. at 
Evansville, Ind., 29 Aug., 1919. 


. Frederick Victor Lehmann, b. 6 


Dec., 1886, at New York, N.Y.; 





1920.] 


d. at Babylon, L.I., N.Y., 14 Dec., 
1918. 

1911. Herbert Max Solomon, b. 5 May, 
1890, at New York, N.Y.: d. at 
Hartsdale, N.Y., 19 Oct., 1918. 

1914. John Campbell Cleave, b. 80 Nov., 
1890, at Elmira, N.Y.; d. in France, 
5 Dec., 1919. 

1917. (Special) Fred Brown, b. 2 Oct., 

1888, at Merrimack; killed in ac- 

tion in France in 1918. 

Van Horne Kemp, b. 18 Oct., 1894, 

at New York, N.Y.; d. at Jersey 

City, N.J., 4 Jan., 1920. 

1918. Julian Henry Reinherz, b. 2 Oct., 
1896, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
22 Dec., 1916. 

1919. Morris Hall Bailey, b. 25 Oct., 
1898, at North Scituate; killed at 
Camp Miami, Fla., 18 Dec., 1919. 

20. Henry Fassett Castle, b. 23 July, 
1900, at Cambridge; d. at Belmont, 
20 Nov., 1919. 


1918. 


Scientific School. 

1857-58. Edward Lambert Bigelow, b. 
June, 1839, at Marlborough; d. 
Marlborough, 24 Nov., 1915. 

1857-58. John Dash Van Buren, d. 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y.; 
10 March, 1918. 

1860-61. John Haven Emerson, b. 15 
April, 1840, at Staten Island, N.Y., 
d. at New York, N.Y., 4 May, 1913. 

1865-72. Richard Bliss, b. in 1842, at 
Springfield; d. at Newport, R.L, 
7 Jan., 1920. 

1870-71. Frank Austin Bowman, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 17 Aug., 1915. 

1892-94. Charles Francis Hatton, b. 4 
Oct., 1869, at Charlestown; d. at 
Charlestown, 23 Feb., 1916. 

1895-96. Horace Hatch Werren, b. 
July, 1876, at Urbana, O.; d. 
Landrum, S.C., 13 June, 1919. 

1899-00. George Westcott Beyer, b. 
Aug., 1882, at Portland, Me.; d. 
Portland, Me., 1 Feb., 1920. 
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1901-03. Robert French Pierce, b. 26 
March, 1879, at Blairstown, Ia.; 
d. at Collingswood, N.J., 19 Oct., 
1918. 

1903-06. Arthur Wyman Shaw, b. 12 
Nov., 1885, at Bridgewater; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 28 June, 1919. 

1904-05. Albert Charles Ward, b. 15 
April, 1884; d. at Denver, Colo., 25 
Sept., 1918. 

1911-12. Masayoshi Yabu, killed by 
submarine attack off Irish coast, 
4 Oct., 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1878-79. Thomas Harvey Clark, d. at 
Washington, D.C., 17 June, 1915. 

1908-09. Carleton Hubbell Parker, b. 31 
Mar. 1878, at Red Bluff, Cal.; d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 17 March, 1918. 

1915-16. Gustav George Laubscher, b. 
4 June, 1883, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Lynchburg, Va., 5 Oct., 1918. 


Business School. 
1915-16. Edwin Everett, b. in 1879, 
St. John, N.B.; d. at Chelsea, 
Jan., 1919. 


Bussey Institution. 
1889-90. Frank Lowell Hazard, b. 8 April, 
1876, at Wheaton, Ill; d. at 
Brighton, 28 Dec., 1918. 


Medical School. 

1854-56. George William Dennett, b. 14 
Nov., 1831, at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Sherborn, 14 June, 1919. 

1855-56. Oscar Fitzalwyn Wilkins, d. 16 
May, 1916. 

1860-63. William Richardson Barker, b. 
10 Sept., 1827, at Chester, N.H.; d. 
at Malden, 27 July, 1918. 

1861-62. Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, d. 
12 Aug., 1913. 

1865-66. Guy W Garland, b. 11 Dec., 
1844, at East Plainfield, N.H.; d. at 
Wellesley Hills, 27 Jan., 1920. 
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1866-69. Olin Milton Drake, b. 23 April, 
1847, at Effingham, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, 12 Nov., 1918. 

1870-71. Rufus Asaph Crittenden, d. at 
Haverhill, 26 Jan., 1908. 

1873-74. Christopher John Fay, d. at 
Boston, 14 May, 1918. 

1884-85. Neidhard Hahnemann Hough- 
ton, b. 10 Aug., 1861, at Barnet, 
Vt.; d. at Boston, 26 Dec., 1919. 

1884-85. Clement Dietrich O'Leary, d. at 
Cranston, R.I., 23 Dec., 1914. 

1890-92. Henry Kimball Mansfield, b. at 
Salem; d. at Providence, R.I., 5 
Jan., 1920. 

1900-01. Timotheus Taminosian, d. at 
Boston, 13 March, 1914. 


Dental School. 

1898-99. Miltiades Mechali Constantin- 
ides, b. 21 Feb., 1874, at Larnaca, 
Cyprus, Asia; d. at Boston, 22 
Feb., 1914. 

1913-14. Robert Sylvester Forbes, b. 31 
Dec., 1894, at Reading; d. at Silver 
City, New Mexico, 14 May, 1916. 

1916-18. Harry Green, b. 6 Cct., 1896, 
at Southbridge; d. at Southbridge, 
7 Oct., 1918. 


Veterinary School. 
1893-97, 1899-00. Louis Ralph Cormier, 
d. at Charlestown, 23 Sept., 1918. 


Law School. 

1865-66. William Henry Harrison Em- 
mons, b. 29 Aug., 1841, at Cleve- 
land, O.; d. at Brighton, 19 Nov., 
1919. 

1871-72. Henry Augustus Walker, d. at 
Fairport, N.Y., 3 Nov., 1919. 
1878-80. Richard Sullivan, b. 24 Feb., 
1856, at Durham, Conn.; d. at 

Boston, 2 Feb., 1919. 

1884-85. Hugh Alexander, b. 5 Feb., 
1863, at Rockingham, Vt.; d. at 
Portland, Ore., 30 May, 1915. 

1887-88. George Cartwright Keenan, b. 


University Notes. 


[ March, 


14 March, 1870, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Charlestown, 25 July, 1918. 
1891-93. Julien Townsend Davies, b. 
20 Feb., 1870, at New Ycrk, N.Y.; 
d. at Ways Station, Bryan Co., 
Ga., 8 March, 1917. 
1891-93. Louis Lawton Hopkins, b. 14 
July, 1869, at Jersey City, NJ.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 2 Nov., 1918. 
1898-99. Moses Dwight McIntyre, b. 14 
Oct., 1877, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 29 Oct., 1918. 
1900-01. Allard Johnston Smith, b. 18 
June, 1878, at Milwaukee, Wis.; 
d. at Milwaukee, Wis., 21 June, 
1913. 
1906-03. George Preble Pierce, b. 3 Feb., 
1883, at Red Wing, Minn.; d. at 
Red Wing, Minn., 14 Nov., 1918. 
1910-12. Garth Bell Campbell, b. 18 Dec. 
1885, at Fresno, Cal.; d. at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., 18 June, 1919. 
1911-12. Charles Buford Fennell, b. 10 
May, 1890, at Kansas City, Mo.; 
d. at Stockholm, Sweden, 25 Oct., 
1918. 


@fficer not a Graduate. 


Robert Matteson Johnston, Lecturer on 
Modern Italian History, 1904- 
1906; Assistant Professor of Modern 
History, 1908-1920; b. 11 April, 
1867, at Paris, France; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 28 Jan., 1920. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

In the Corporation Records, published in 
the December number of the MaGazrng, 
acknowledgment was made “to the class 
of 1894 for the gift of securities valued at 
$53252.70 and $31747.30 in cash for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund.” The 
explanation should be made that the Class 
of 1894 had already given $15,000, mak- 
ing a total gift of $100,000. Liberty bonds 
were put in at market price, and sufficient 
cash added to bring the value up to par; 

















FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE 








decease of the following graduates. 


HE Editor of the Quinquennial Cata- 


logue of Harvard University is de- 
sirous of ascertaining the dates of 


The 


year, month, and day of birth and death, 


and 


wanted. 


- and 


the places of birth and death are 
Also names of parents, names 
addresses of descendants or others 


from whom information could be obtained. 


Any 


data concerning these graduates will 


be gratefully received if addressed to the 


Editor 


Harvard College 


of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
Library, Cambridge. 


Mass. 


. Henry 


. James 


Henry Herbert Edes. 
Editor-in-Chief. 


The College. 


. Samuel Bellingham, son of Gov. Richard 


Bellingham of Boston. Lived in Rowley, 
and Leyden, Holland. 


Saltonstall, son 


M.D. Padua. 


of Sir Richard 


Saltonstall. Fellow Oxford. 


. Tobias Barnard. 
. John Jones, son of Rev. John, of Concord 


and Fairfield, Conn. 


. Jeremiah Holland, minister in Northamp- 


tonshire, England. 
Ward. son of Rev. 
A.M. and M.B. Oxford. 


Nathaniel, of 
Ipswich. Fellow 


Oxford. 


. Nathaniel White. son of Rev. Nathaniel. of 


Somers Islands. 


. John Birden, preacher in England. 


47, Abraham Walver. 
47. George Hadden. 


1650. 
1653. 


1653. 
1653. 


1653. 


John Glover, son of Rev. Joseph. M.D. 
Aberdeen. Lived in London. 

John Angier. 

John Stone. 

William Thomson, son of Rev. William of 
Braintree. Lived in Boston, Springfield. 
Mystic. and New London, Conn. 

Edward Rawson, son of Secretary Edward 
of Newbury. Minister in Horsmanden, 
County Kent, England. 


. Joshua Long, son of Robert of Charles- 


town, who came from Dunstable, Bedford- 
shire, England. 

Joshua Ambrose, A.M. Oxford. 
Derby. Lancashire. England. 
Liverpool, England. 


Lived in 
and near 


1655. 
1656. 
1657. 
1658. 
1659. 
1660. 
1661. 
1661. 
1661. 
1661. 


1661. 
1663. 


1666. 


1667. 


1667. 
1668. 


1674. 
1675. 
1677. 
1681. 
1681. 
1684. 
1685. 


1689. 
1690. 


1690. 


1691. 


1691. 
1691. 


1693. 


Mordecai Matthews. 

Robert Paine, son of Robert of Ipswich. 
Barnabas Chauncy, son of President 
Charles. Minister and physician. 

John Barsham, son of William of Water- 
town. 

Thomas Parish, son of Thomas of Cam- 
bridge. 

Manasseh Armitage. son of Thomas of Lynn 
who came from Bristol, England. Lived in 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

John Bellingham, son of Gov. Richard. 
Recompense Osborn, son of William of 
Salem. Lived in New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph Cooke, of Cambridge. 

John Parker. 

Thomas Johnson. 

Benjamin Blakeman, son of Rev. Adam of 
Stratford, Conn. Minister at Malden and 
Saco, Me. Lived in Boston. 

Daniel Mason, son of Captain Hugh of 
Watertown who came from Ipswich, County 
Suffolk, England. 

Nathaniel Atkinson, son of Theodore of 
Boston who came from Bury, England. 
Japhet Hobart. 

John Cullick, son of John of Hartford, 
Conn. Lived in Boston. 

Thomas Sergeant. 

Peter Oliver, son of Peter of Boston. 
Samuel Sweetman, son of Thomas of Cam- 
bridge. 

Samuel Mitchell, son of Rev. Jonathan of 
Cambridge, A.B. 1647. Fellow. 

John Hastings, son of Walter of Cam- 
bridge. A physician in Barbadoes. 

Richard Wensley, son of John of Boston. 
Samuel Shepard, son of Rev. Samuel of 
Rowley, A.B. 1658. Lived in Woodbridge, 
Ned: 

James Allen, son of Rev. James of Boston. 
Samuel Mather, son of Rev. Increase 
Mather. Minister at Witney, Oxfordshire, 
England. Lived in Dublin, Ireland. 

John Willard, son of Rev. Samuel of 
Groton, A.B. 1659. Lived at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Rev. Samuel, A.B. 1723, was his 
son, and Rev. Joseph, A.B. 1765, was his 
grandson. 

John Tyng, son of Jonathan of Dunstable, 
N. H. 

Thomas Maccarty. Lived in Boston. 
Thomas Atkinson, son of Theodore of New- 
bury. 

William Grosvenor, son of John of Rox- 
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bury. Minister in Brookfield. His father 
came from Cheshire, England. 

. John Savage, son of Ephraim of Boston, 
A.B. 1662. 

. Henry Swan. Lived in Charlestown. 

. Simon Bradstreet, son of Dr. Samuel of 
Topsfield. 

. Joseph Gerrish, son of Rev. Joseph of 
Wenham, A. B. 1669. Minister at Kittery, 
Me. 

. Robert Eliot. 

. Samuel Hinckes, son of John of Ports- 
mouth. Deputy Sheriff of Boston. 


3. Jeremiah Easeman, son of Benjamin of 


Salisbury. 

Richard Talley, son of Richard of Dor- 
chester. 

. John Keene, of Boston. 

. Samuel Terry, minister at Barrington, R. L, 
and Uxbridge. 


2. John Coit. Lived in Bermuda. 
712. Peter Barnes, of Eastham. 
2. Andrew Gardner of Brookline, minister at 


Lunenburg, Worcester, Charlestown, and 
Winchester, N. H. 

. Jonathan Dowse, son of Hon. Jonathan of 
Charlestown. 


5. Calvin Galpine, minister at Jamaica, W. I. 
5. Thomas Gray. 
7. Joseph Belcher, son of Rev. Joseph of 


Dedham, A. B. 1690. Lived at Milton. 


8. Edward Bridgewater, Judge or Vice Ad- 


miral on the Island of Nevis, W. I. 

. Thomas Oliver, son of Thomas of Cam- 
bridge. Lived at Reading. 

. John Green, son of Rev. Joseph of Dan- 
vers. *174—— 


20. Howard Wyborne of Boston. 
21. Noyes Parris, son of Samuel of Salem Vil- 


lage. A minister in New Jersey. 


21. Simon Davis. 
1721. Barnabas Taylor. of Yarmouth and Bristol, 


R. 1. 


22. Daniel White. 
3. Thomas Weld, minister at Upton. *175— 


. Joseph Penniman of Braintree and Boston. 
. Nathaniel Morrill, of Salisbury, Mass., and 
Rye, N. H. 

. Zabdiel Boylston, son of Zabdiel of Brook- 
line. A physician. 

. Edward Dowse, son of Hon. Jonathan of 
Charlestown. 

. Edward Stacy, of Cambridge. 


5. jeremiah Chubbuck, of Hingham. 
25. Israel Nichols, of Cohasset. 


. Simeon Stoddard, son of Anthony. Was 
of Boston. 

. Richard Hall. 

. Thomas Goodridge. 

. Eleazar Allen. 

. Jonathan Stedman, son of John. Was of 
Cambridge. 


726. Theodore Coker, of Newbury. 
27. John Stevens. 


. Nathaniel Saltonstall, son of Richard of 
Haverhill, A.B. 1695. 


727. Stephen Parker. A minister. 
27. Thomas Jackson. 
1727. Nathaniel Newell. 
27. John Cookson. 
727. Ebenezer Wellington, son of Ebenezer of 


Lexington. 


27. Stephen Harris. 
. Joshua Wood. 
27. William Howlett. 
28. John Rogers, came from Ipswich, and was 


a physician at Boston or Newbury. 


28. Joseph Marsh, son of Rev. Joseph of Brain- 


tree. 


728. Edmund Bowman, of Lexington. 
28. John Clark, of Boston. 
28. Nathaniel Harrington, of Watertown and 


Wells, Me. 


. Ephraim Spring, son of John of Newton. 
. Job Parker, a minister. 
29. Timothy Brown, a minister at Kingston, 


N. H. Lived in Reading and Little Comp- 
ton, R. I. 


. Lemuel Trott, son of Thomas of Dorches- 


ter. 


. Adam Richardson, son of Stephen of 


Woburn. A physician at Groton. 


30. Jabez Richardson, son of Pierson of 


Woburn. 


30. Nathaniel Whitaker. 
. Otis Little, of Marshfield. 
31. James Lewes, son of Joseph of Hingham. 


Was of Marshfield. 


32. James Morris. of Boston. 
32. John Fairfield, of Wenham. 


2. Thomas Rand, son of William of Charles- 


town. A minister at Charleston, S. C. 


33. Samuel Tyley, a lawyer in Boston. 
34. George Ball, of Cambridge. 
4. Fobes Little, son of John of Marshfield. 


Lived in Little Compton, R. I. 


. John Steuart, Baronet, son of Dr. Steuart 


of Boston. 


. Daniel Russell, son of Hon. David, and 


brother of Judge Chambers Russell, of 
Charlestown. 


5. Samson Sheafe, of Newcastle, N. H., and 


Boston. 


35. Anthony Davis, of Boston. Minister at 


Jamaica, W. I. A.M. (ad eun.) Yale, 1737. 


. William Woodbury, son of Captain Wood- 


bury of Boston. 


. Samuel Burnell, son of Samuel of Boston. 
. Henry Downe, of Boston. 
. Josiah Brown, a physician of Boston. 


. Moses Emerson, son of John of Andover. 
Lived in Haverhill. 

. Benjamin White, son of Rev. John of 
Gloucester, A.B. 1698. 





1738. 
1738. 
1738. 


1738. 
1739. 


. Timothy Prout, of Boston. 
. John Wilson, son of James of Framing- 
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Nathaniel Rust, of Stratham, N. H. 
Richard Mower, of Lynn. 

James Holt, of York, Me. 

Edward Bates, of Abington. 

Samuel Greenwood, son of Samuel, A.B. 
1709, of Boston. Private secretary of Gov. 
Belcher. Isaac Greenwood, A.B. 1721, was 
his uncle. 


. Samuel White, son of Samuel of Boston. 
. Nathaniel Snell, son of Joseph of Bridge- 


water. 


. James Hovey, son of James of Malden. 


A lawyer at Plymouth. 

A Loyalist. 
ham. <A physician and minister at Hop- 
kinton. 


. George Eveleigh, of Charleston, S. C. 


2. William Rand, of Boston. 

. Adam Bullard, of Sherborn. 

. Samuel Kneeland, of Boston. 

. John Vanhorne, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
44. Isaac Bowles, of Roxbury. 


. Joshua Gee, son of Rev. Joshua, A.B. 1717, 


of Boston. 


|. William Kneeland, of Boston. 
44. Nathaniel Bourne, of Marshfield. 
45. Andrew Higginson, of Salem. 
. John Phillips, of Boston. 
5. John Wheelwright, of Wells, Me. 
5. Nathaniel Dummer, of Newbury. 
45. Samuel Wood, of Boxford. 
. Daniel Pond, son of John of Wrentham. 


. Solomon Williams, 


A minister at Templeton and teacher at 
West Medway. 

son of Rev. William 
of Weston. 


47. Ebenezer Adams, of Newington, N. H. 


. Joseph Adams, came from Boston. 


A phy- 


sician of Townsend and a Loyalist. 


50. Thomas Cheever. 


. Samuel Hill, of Boston. 
. Benjamin Gridley. 


A lawyer of Boston 


and a Loyalist. Went to England. 


. Jonathan Vinal, of Scituate. 


. William Warner, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
4. James Allen, of Boston. 
57. John Haven, son of Joseph of Framing- 


. William Pike, of Newbury. 


ham. Lived in Greenland, N. H., and 
Lancaster, N. H. 

A minister 
at Kingston, N. H. 


59. Edward Church, son of Benjamin of Bos- 


ton. 


. Lewis Vassall, of Braintree and Boston. 
. John Warren, of Wenham. 


. John Bass, son of Joseph of Dorchester. 


Lived at Annapolis, Nova Scotia, and Al- 
bany, Nova Scotia. 


. Josiah Brown, of Abington. 


. John New, of Nevis, an 


island of the 


West Indies. 


1762. 


1762. 
1762. 
1763. 


Ephraim Keith, son of Ephraim of Bridge- 
water. 

Matthew Cuming, of Taunton. 

Joseph Domett, of Boston. A minister. 
Jonathan White, son of Col. Jonathan of 
Leominster. 


3. Benjamin Bowen, of Woodstock, N. H. 


5. Seth 


. James 


Parker, of and 


Framingham. 


Southborough 


. Isaac Winchester, son of Isaac of Brook- 


line. 


Williams, of Taunton, A.M. (ad 


eun.) Yale. 


. Charles Curtis, of Scituate. 

. Joseph Dowse of Boston. 

. Elijah Putnam, of Sutton. 

. Zephaniah Briggs, of Rochester. 


. Nicholas Dudley, of Epping, N. H., and 


minister at Townsend, Vt. 


7. William Moore, of Cambridge. 


. John Marston Minot, of Jamaica Island. 
. Lawrence Sprague, son of Joseph of Bos- 


ton. 


. Isaac Knowles, of Eastham. 
. Nathaniel 


Harrington, son of Nathaniel 


*178— 


of Watertown. 


71. Edward Kitchen Turner, son of John of 


. Benjamin Hasey, of Cambridge. 


Salem. A physician at Wells, Me. 


. Samuel Plummer, of Gloucester. 

. William Scott. 

. Samuel Wheeler. 

. William Scales, of George Town or Bruns- 


wick, Me. 
Went to 
*177— 


London. 


2. Samuel Murray, son of Col. John of Rut- 


land. 


72. Phineas Bowman, of Oxford. 


3. Moses 


Barnard. 


3. Isaac Bradish, of Cambridge. 
3. Nahum Cutler, son of Asher of Sudbury. 


3. Joshua 


Eaton, son of Rev. Joshua of 


Spencer. 


. Timothy Dwight, son of Seth of Medfield 


or Medford, a physician. 


. Nathan Morey, of Norton. 


5. Jonathan Eames, of Hopkinton. 


. John Haven. son of Joseph of Dedham. 
. Ezekiel Henley, son of Capt. Samuel of 


Charlestown. 


. Benjamin Allen Upham, son of Rev. Caleb 


of Truro. 


. Jonathan Willard, son of Josiah of Win- 


chester, N. H. 


. Jacob Conant. 
. Jonathan Porter, 


of Rev. John ef 
A physician 


son 
Weymouth and Bridgewater. 
in Boston. 


. Aaron Smith, son of Joseph of East Sud- 


bury. Lived in Dorchester and Boston. 
Went to the West Indies. 
William Traill, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
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. Joseph Blaney, son of Joseph of Salem. 

. Brown Emerson, of Reading. 

. Henry Pynchon, of Springfield. 

. Samuel Chandler, son of David of 
dover. 

. James Gordon. 

. Enoch Whipple, of Sherburne, minister at 
Alexandria, N. H. 

. Jesse Thomas, of Marshfield. 

. Timothy Swan, son of Samuel of Concord. 

. Reuben Hayes, of North Yarmouth. 

. Samuel Griffin, of Hawk or Kingston, 
N. H. 

. Joseph Gardner Andrews, of Boston and 
Dorchester, a physician. 

. Barzillai Gannett, of East Bridgewater and 
Gardiner, Me. Representative in Con- 
gress. 

. Jonathan Proctor, of Westford. 

. William Hodge, of Wiscasset, Me., and 
Winslow, Me. A lawyer. Had lived in 
Pownalborough. 

. Asa King, of Westford. 

. Ebenezer Bradish, son of Ebenezer of Cam- 
bridge. A lawyer at Hallowell, Me. 

. Daniel Peters, of Mendon. 

. Oliver Ainsworth, of Woodstock. 

. Thomas Barron, son of William of Peters- 
ham. Lived in Amherst. 

. James Skidmore Dunning, of Orange, N. Y. 

. Isaac Sparhawk Gardner, son of Gen. 
Isaac of Brookline. Went to Georgetown, 
D. C., and to Frankfort, Ky. 

. Isaac Morrill, of Needham. 

. John Lovering, of Boston. 

. William Hildreth, of Dracut. 

. Alexander Baron Wilson, of Charleston, 
iS; a 

. Joseph Baxter, of Boston. M.D. Columbia. 

. George Salmon Bourne, son of Sylvanus of 
Barnstable, who was consul general of the 
United States to the Netherlands. 

. Horatio Townsend of Medfield. Went to 
South America. 

. Richard Bennet Granger Mitchell. 

. Richard Brenan. 

. Robert Dow Percy. 

. Adolphus Peter Jouve. 

. Theodore Lang. 

. William Allison. 

. Edward Henry Chace, of Boston. 

. Nehemiah Ball, of Concord and Jonesville. 
Vt. 

. Arthur Henry Brown, of East Princeton. 
Medical School. 

Otis Prentiss, of Spartenburgh. 


An- 


*186— 


*186— 
*186— 


*18— 


. James 
<a 

. John Baptiste Menard. 

. Jonathan White, of Leominster. *138— 

. William Vance, of Barbadoes, W. I. 
*182— 


2. Freedom Seaver 


1826. 
1826. 
1838. 
1848. 
1849. 
1849. 
1859. 


1863. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1867. 
1867. 


1839. 
1839. 
1839. 
1839. 
1841, 


1842. 
1843. 


1846. 


1846. 
51. Théodore Simon Robin. 


George Mills Smith, of Alstead, N. H. 

Giles M. Stone. 

Morrison Oakes. 

Stephen Fuller Elliott. 

Edward Kirby. 

Buford Allen Prewitt. 

Eugene de Courcillon. 

Univ. Paris. 

John Chisholm McLellan. 

Andrew McLaren. 

Milledge Oakes. 

Thomas Shreve Jacobs. 

Charles Worthy Perkins. 

Raphael Provencher. 
Law School. 

Josiah Clark Frink, A.B. Bristol, 

Univ. City, N. Y. 

Gwinn Harris. Lived in Charles County, 

Md., and Alexandria, La. *186— 

Thomas McLaughlin. 

Henry Mason. 

Benjamin Whitney Godfrey. 

Daniel Mcllroy. 

John Augustine Munroe, A.B. Princeton, 

1840; A.M. Princeton, 1843; lived in Balti- 

more, Md. 

Thomas Walton Harris, 

Springs, Miss. 

Abraham Hillyard See. 


A.B. and SB. 


A.M. 


died at Holly 


*187— 


55. George Alfred Parker. 
. Carll Moses Yulee. 


. Isaac Simon, of Cincinnati, O. 


*188— 


. Benjamin Franklin Scott. 
. Charles Henry Stark. 
. Patrick Henry Burns. 


2. Charles Gordon, A.M. 
. James 


Honorary Graduates. 

(ad eun.) 

(ad eun.). A.B. 
Professor and Li- 


*18— 


Welch, A.B. 
Transylvania (Ky.). 
brarian, Transylvania. 


. John Adams Smith, A.B. (ad eun.). A.B. 


. Alfred Bixby, 


Columbia. 


. Frederick Hersey Davis, A.B. (ad eun.). 


A.B. St. Mary’s, Baltimore. 
A.B. (ad eun.). A.B. 
Son of Samuel of Lyme, N. H. 


Union. 


. George Augustus Frederick Dawson, A.B., 


A.M. (Hon.) 1829. 














Trade Opportunities in 
the Far East. 


American business men are beginning to realize the possibilities of 
the Far East as a field for trade expansion. 

Trade between the United States and China, Siam, Indo-China and 
the Dutch East Indies has increased approximately 300% during the 
lst four years. And the purchasing power of this great market is still 
largely undeveloped. 

Opportunities for developing trade with Asia are particularly favor- 

able at present. The advantages enjoyed by old-world competitors are 
till dormant. American goods are everywhere in steady demand. Ad- 
equate financial and shipping facilities are available. 
‘ The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is equipped to render practical 
asistance to exporters in this field.. Our Foreign Department has re- 
cently made a thorough investigation of Far East and Near East mar- 
kets. We maintain direct connections with the leading trade centers. 
We finance shipments, arrange credits and supply information as to 
merchandise and methods best suited to current conditions. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
Resources over $250,000,000 


Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets, “ The Far East,” Scandinavia,” ‘“Ac- 
ceptances,” and “ The Webb Law,” discuss the most satisfactory methods of 
handling and developing foreign business. Write for copies. 








Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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The Almost Endless Variety 
of Articles of Daily Utility 
produced in 


STERLING SILVER 


together with their enduring 
qualities, make Sterling Silver 
the Ideal Gift. 


_ Since 1824 Reed & Barton 
Silverware has been recognized 
as the Standard of Excellence 
with quality as its keystone. 


REED & BARTON 
THEODORE B. STARR. Inc 


1862 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
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